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THE CRUST AND THE CAKE, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE OCCUPATIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE.” 


CHAPTER xV.—‘‘ ON THE BRINK.” 


T was still early 
in thenew year, 
when, one day, 
Marguret May- 
= nard met with 
some hindrance 
in the course 
of her day’s 
lessons, and 
did not return 
=home until 
} more than an 
hour after her 
usual time. 
& She found her 
§ street - door 
open, and Mrs. 
@ Deane and 
(7 Charlie, both in 
walking dress, 
lingering in the 
passage. 

“Hark!” said 
Charlie. 

And as she stepped into the house, there burst 
upon her a wondrous flood of melody, and she, too, 
paused to listen. 

“It’s only Miss King making free with your 
piano,” whispered the widow. Her voice and words, 
breaking upon the flow of music, made one of those 
peculiar discords which sets the temper ajar, and 
Margaret answered, almost tartly— 

** Tasked Miss King always to await my return if 
she found me absent, and my piano and anything 
else of mine is quite at her service.” 

Suddenly the music changed, from some joyous 
hymn tune which Margaret did not know, into the 
wail of the ‘‘ De Profundis,” and then a magnificent 
voice broke into the pathetic chant— 

‘*Qut of the deep have I called unto thee, O Lord: 
Lord, hear my voice.” 

Margaret crept up-stairs and opened her door very 
softly. The only light in the room was cold, silvery 
moonlight, for the evening was clear and frosty. 
Magdalen sat before the instrument, pouring out her 
voice with all the energy and enjoyment which the 
true artist of any kind always feels in the expression 
of the divine spark within—an enjoyment which the 
ulterior rewards of genius are more likely to diminish 
than to increase. She did not notice Margaret for an 
instant. Then she started up. 

‘*Go on,” said Margaret, smiling in the pale blue 
light; ‘‘ you see I have caught you.” 

“‘ Yes,” she answered. ‘‘ How did you getin? I 
did not mean you to catch me. In excuse for opening 
the piano, I must plead your permission to await you, 
and to amuse myself with anything I found about. I 
know you meant with your books.” 


—— with my books, only because I did not 
-—38, 





know you played,” replied Margaret; ‘“‘why did 
you never tell meso? And I have innocently gone 
on singing my little songs in my poor little voice, and 
playing in my poor little fashion, and have never 
guessed I was performing before a ‘ first-rate judge.’” 

Magdalen put both her hands on Margaret’s shoul- 
ders and kissed her. ‘‘ You are a darling!” she said. 

“‘T wonder what else you keep secret?” asked 
Margaret, as she returned the embrace. 

Magdalen’s hands loosed from their caressing clasp, 
and dropped heavily at her side. The moon was 
behind a cloud. ‘‘ We had better have a light, dear,” 
she said. 

‘‘T found Charlie Deane in the passage quite en- 
chanted under the spells of the music,” observed 
Margaret, as she struck the match, and threw a 
weird, Rembrandtish light on her own face. 

‘Did you?” returned Magdalen carelessly. ‘‘ Does 
he like music? Yes, I suppose so. The animal 
nature of him will find an animal pleasure in the 


| harmony.” 


‘* Now, that’s downright uncharitable,” said Mar- 
garet; ‘“‘ you would not say that of anybody but poor 
Charlie.” p 

‘“*Wouldn’t I!” replied Magdalen. ‘‘That’s the 
only way that more than half the people like music, 
ay, or painting, or poetry. Just the same as they like 
their dinner or the touch of soft fine textures. Just 
by the senses, Margaret. Of the earth, earthy. As 
cats enjoy the hot sunshine. They never like music 
so well as at concerts, where they’re in their best 
dress—like it better if they’re in the first-class seats, 
where the cushions are soft! Would like it better 
still if they might have a cigar and a glass of wine. 
Why, there are hundreds of people who wouldn’t 
care for the very angels’ song, if they had to hear it 
out in the darkness and the damp along with the 
shepherds of Bethlehem!” 

‘‘ Well, Charlie was standing on the stairs in the 
cold, listening to you,” pleaded gentle Margaret. 

‘‘Very likely, for once,” returned Magdalen. 
‘* Nevertheless, Maggie, think kindly of him as long 
as you can, and I shall be very glad if I be mistaken 
in him.” 

‘‘Hush,” said Margaret. ‘I hear Arthur coming 
up-stairs, and I think Charlie is with him.” 

‘‘ Hallo, Miss King,” cried the unceremonious 
Arthur. ‘‘ How d’ye do?. We’ve not seen you sinco 
John Forres got his promotion, haye we?” 

‘No, indeed,” said Magdalen; ‘‘ tell me what it is 
—and I’m yery glad of it before I know.” 

‘‘Taken into Slack and Pitt’s counting-house,” ex- 
plained Arthur, making a series of gyrations along 
the sofa, which restless moyements seemed a sort of 
safety-valve for his surplus energy; ‘‘reported to 
have a salary—certain to be a success—will be partner 
some day—and will die Jack—no—John Forres, Lord 
Mayor of London!” 

‘‘Tam very glad of any good fortune which has 
befallen John Forres,” said Magdalen, quietly. 
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‘‘ And you don’t think it any more degradation for 
him to take Mr. Slack’s kindness than for us to 
receive Sir Richard’s bequest?” inquired Arthur 
anxiously, for he was zealous for ‘‘ Jack’s” honour, 
and this had been a moot point between him and 
Charlie for some days past. 

““We need not use the word ‘degradation’ at all,” 
answered Magdalen ; ‘‘ and for my own part, I would 
rather take the kindness of the living than the dole 
of the dead.” 

‘©Oh, I wouldn’t,” said Charlie, ‘“‘because then 
you're always under an obligation.” 

‘*And who would wish to take kindness without 
being under obligation ?” returned Magdalen briskly. 
** Who would wish to incur a debt one could never try 
to repay ? Does not the grand beauty of life lie in obli- 
gation—in duties due, and readily rendered? And 
that is why some people don’t like such charities as the 
bequest, but think them dead dust choking the ‘outlets 
of living love. Don’t you think it might be better if 
each generation did its own good—if Sir Richard had 
acted as Mr. Slack is acting now, and had died a 
poorer man, but leaving behind him successors to 
repeat the same wise liberality ?” 

‘‘T think it might be better,” replied Margaret; 
**but yet we’re always taught to think it is a good 
thing to leave a blessing behind us when we die.” 

‘* Undoubtedly it is,” said Magdalen; ‘‘ but then 
what is a blessing? A hundred lives made happy, 
and, like healthy flowers, spreading themselves and 
their sweetness on the wilderness of the world? or 
a heap of money, which we kept as long as we 
could, and then left behind us—a seed which is the 
root of all evil, except when planted in the right 
soil at the right season, but which we, when dead 
dust ourselves, can guard with no better restriction 
than a set of fossil regulations, which however useful 
and beautiful in their season, in process of time are 
sure to become as useful and beautiful as an ante- 
diluyian mammoth would be in Rotten Row in the 
height of the season ?” 

‘Tf you had been a man, you would have made 
a first-rate barrister,” said plain-spoken Arthur. 
‘* Well, I won’t stand up for the bequest. I believe I 
should haye done as well without it. I couldn’t do 
much worse. I’m always in hot water at the office. 
And I’m about as fit for the law as a fish is to fly !” 

‘«*Some fishes do fly,” observed Magdalen. 

**Oh, Arthur, I wish you would not frighten me,” 
pleaded Margaret. ‘I’m sure you would do Very 
wellif you would only be steady. Mr. Rivers told me 
so, when I saw him the other day.” 

‘‘They say we can be anything that we make up 
our mind to be,” returned Arthur, ‘‘ but if we can’t 
make up our minds,—what then? And that’s the 
difficulty with me.” 

‘* Don’t bother yourself,” remarked Charlie, stretch- 
ing his legs along the sofa, apparently forgetful of 
Magdalen’s critical presence. ‘Don’t bother your- 
self. Get through it as easily as you can. There’s 
nothing like taking things quietly.” 

“That might be a great truth from some people, 
but it’s a great blunder from you,” said Magdalen, 
‘* for——” but Margaret broke into the discussion by 
informing her brother how she had been astonished by 








their visitor’s musical talents, ending with an appcal 
that she should “‘ play something for Arthur.” 

Magdalen went through no ceremonial of demur, 
She took her seat before the piano, struck a few 
chords, and then began to sing, but not, Margaret 
noticed, without a glance towards Charlie, who had 
tucked up the sofa pillow behind him, and closed his 
eyes. 

It was a strange, quaint song that she sang—a song 
which Margaret had never heard, but which was so 
strangely suitable to the singer’s face and voice, that 
it seemed less an acquirement than the utterance of 
an improvisatrice. Only three short verses. 


“O sweet to sit in a shady nook 
On a sunny summer morn, 
Dreaming and musing over a book 
Written ere we were born; 
While the lark springs up with a shrilly note 
And sings above the-cornm 
“O sad to walk oma lonely heath 
When autumn is dull and red ; 
Dark skies above, and dead leaves beneath, 
That startle us as we tread, 
With a rustle like some one that haunts behind, 
And hides when we turn our head. 


*‘ But best—to rest on a winter night, 
And wait, im our hearth’s: warm glow, 
While through the starlight, so solemn and bright, 
And over the printless snow 
Comes One whom our Father has sent to guide 
To a home we do not know.” 


“T like that song, Miss King,” said Arthur, quite 
quiet and thoughtful now. ‘‘It’s got a wonderful 
‘creep’ at the end of the second verse, and though I 
don’t know one tune from another, I should feel that 
‘creep’ every time I heard it.” 

Magdalen looked at him and smiled—a sweet, 
gentle smile that she seemed to keep for Arthur only 
—a smile in which her eyes, though they rested on 
his face, seemed to look beyond it. 

‘‘Miss Maynard;” spoke Charlie from the sofa, 
‘*there’s a dreadful draught from the chink of your 
window ; it’s nearly given me a crick in my neck.” 

Magdalen sprang up. ‘I’m going, Margaret,” she 
said. ‘‘I wonder if Mrs. Forres will think me intru- 
sive if I call to sce her. I have not seen them for 
such a long time, and I like them both so much.” 

‘IT am sure they will be very glad to see you,” 
answered Margaret, following her visitor from the 
room, whence she had already retreated. ‘ But why 
are you in such haste ?”’ 

‘** Because I’ve lost all patience with that boy,” 
returned Magdalen. ‘‘ Margaret, there’s less hope for 
him than for many a little street-Arab that lives upon 
stolen penny loaves. Margaret, Margaret, don’t talk 
to me about want of charity! It’s no pleasure to have 
to see the truth, when it’s painful. I daresay you 
think I am cracked to be so much in earnest about 
what doesn’t concern me. PerhapsIam. ‘There are 
some lessons only learned under blows so bitter that 
they are almost sure to leave a crack behind. God 
grant you never understand what I mean, Margaret. 
Good night.” 

She did not wait for any answer, but sped across 
the Place. Yet she walked up and down the opposite 
side several times before she ascended Slack and Pitt’s 
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staircase. And she was as pale and quiet as ever 
when she rapped at Mrs. Forres’ door. 

Her knock was not heard. Somebody within was 
reading aloud. Then there was a pause and a com- 
ment, and a laugh, and before the reading was 
resumed, Magdalen knocked again. She could not 
have waited there another instant. It gave her spirit 
such a sharp, terrible pain. 

As Margaret had promised, the mother and son 
were very glad to see her. Mrs. Forres. led her up to 
the little worn-out settee by the fire, and took away 
her bonnet and wraps, and cooed over her after her 
own sweet- motherly fashion. It was Mrs. Forres’ 
instinct to caress and- comfort, and it was the bitterest 
- trial of her unhappy married life, that her wretched 
husband had made constant demands upon her sym- 
pathy, and yet had always repulsed its outflowing. 

And then, of course, they talked over Johnnie’s 
promotion. And Mrs. Forres gaye the whole history 
of Mr. Slack’s visit, and the little merchant would 
have been quite astonished to hear the praises bestowed 
upon him. Mrs. Forres knew nothing of the cowardly 
anonymous writer who had striven to do her hurt, 
and so not one single bitter element mingled in the 
pleasant gossip. Not that there was no bitterness in 
Mrs. Forres’ heart, but she kept her secret. She had 
neyer darkened her boy’s delight by any hint of the 
fact that they must soon be separated. ‘Trouble 
never comes too late,” said the little woman. ‘‘ Time 
enough for that.” 

And so the three sat and chatted by the light of the 
shaded lamp, while the pauses in their talk grew longer 
and longer, as pauses generally grow among people 
who have great sympathy with each other, and whose 
very presence is a conversation without words. Mag- 
dalen felt more at home in that room than in any 
place she had ever known in London. More at home 
than in the Maynards’ home, which, nevertheless, was 
the next best. And in these pauses, while she sat and 
gazed at the fire, she thought of her own home, the 
home that none of these people—all so kind and good 
to her—knew anything about. She saw the rich 
pattern of a soft Turkey carpet, the solid old-fashioned 
chairs, and the dim old paintings, which had been the 
setting of her early life. About this hour, as she sat, 
in her coarse linsey dress, in this humble room, the 
uninyited guest of strangers, the household in that 
old home would assemble for family worship. She 
used to set the psalm-tune. Who set it now? Or 
perhaps they did not sing atall. Did the old servant 
ever speak about her to the new servant who had never 
known her? Did they ever name her in the prayer ? 
Or did they each pray for her in the moment’s silence 
before the last ‘‘Amen?” Did they care to see her 
again? And, ah, did they think that they might see 
her in heaven ? ; 

She never wept over these thoughts. She was a 
woman who wept very little. Mr. Slack himself need 
not fear her. Tears did her no good. They could not 
comfort woes like hers,—no tears except the bloody 
drops which One shed at Gethsemane and Calvary. 
And with a bright smile she turned from her own sad 
thoughts the momort Mrs. Forres broke silence. 

“One of the clerks has lent Johnnie a book of 
Hood’s Poems, and we’ve had fine fun out of it,” said 





the little woman. ‘‘Isn’t it odd that they say the 
gentlemen who write these comical things.are generally 
thoughtful, sorrowful sort of men? Amd yet, some- 
how, you can hear it in their writing. It sounds like 
people laughing when they want to cry. And you 
like them all the better for it, because you know they 
are only laughing for your sake, and one always likes 
anybody who thinks of others before himself. Johnnie 
was in the middle of a fine long funny poem, when 
you came in,—about a young lady with a golden leg.” 

‘*Oh, Miss Kilmansegge,” said Magdalen. ‘‘ Dear 
me, it’s a long time since I’ve heard that. I wish 
you would go on reading,” she said to Johnnie, “‘ just 
where you left off——” 

‘It’s nigh supper time,”’ interposed Mrs. Forres, 
‘but still you can read a verse or two, Johnnie, and 
perhaps you may give us some more, if you finish 
your supper first.” 

Johnnie took up the book. He was not at all a 
bad reader, for he understood what he read, and gave 
the meaning, yet without any of the rant of an 
attempted elocutionist. His mother rose softly, and 
took the opportunity of spreading the cloth and setting 
the supper plates. Miss King could not surely refuse 
to share their meal, when a place was made for her at 
the table. 

And so Johnnie read :— 

‘Tis a stern and startling thing to think 
How often mortality stands on the brink 

Of its grave without any misgiving : 

_ And yet in this slippery world of strife, 
In the stir of human bustle so rife, 
There are daily sounds to tell us that life 

Is dying, and death is living.” 

Magdalen heard a heavy step on the outer stone 
stairs, a slow heavy step which paused often. Sounds 
that are not in any way particularly striking, some- 
how, at times, arrest our attention, and Magdalen did 
not recall her mind to the reading until Johnnie had 
got to the verse,— 

“ But life is sweet, and mortality blind, 
And youth is hopeful, and fate is kind 

In concealing the day of sorrow.” 

Here the sharp rap of a stout stick upon the door 
startled them all. Mrs. Forres turned pale. All the 
comfort she had in the world was within. Nothing 
but trouble could come from outside. But she was 
close to the door, and she opened it before Johnnie 
could stir from his chair. 

‘‘Is your name Forres 
unkindly voice. 

‘Yes, that is my name,” answered the little woman, 
trembling. 

‘““Well, mum, said the voice, panting heavily, 
“don’t ye be frighted. All folk mun die, specially 
old folk. I understand you’re the son’s wife of an old 
pensioner in Greenwich Hospital, and he’s a dying 
now, mum, and if you or his son wants to see him 
again in this world, you mun lose no time.” 

‘‘ Will you come in, sir,” said Mrs. Forres, and a 
one-legged pensioner instantly hobbled into the apart- 
ment. ‘‘Are you sure there is no mistake, sir? I 


DED) 
i 


asked a rough but not 


never knew my husband's father was in the hospital— 
my husband has not heard of him for many, years. 
He was quite a boy when his father disappeared, sir.” 
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‘¢ And hadn’t his father been captain of a merchant- 


man? And wasn’t he rather a reckless chap? And 
isn’t your husband’s name William, mum ?” 

To all which Mrs. Forres answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

‘*Then it’s that same. When he disappeared he 
went on a man-o’-war, and was in a sight o’ battles, 
and went blind, and then came home and took the 
charity, and he’s found out somehow that you're 
here, for he mentioned ye to a mate of his. He’s 
not always steered straight, mum, and he’s a dying 
hard, and if you or his son would say as how you 
don’t bear him no malice, I think it ’ud ease his mind 
a little afore he goes away, mum.” 

‘“‘Johnnie, you must fetch your father—run 
directly,” said Mrs. Forres. 

And Johnnie, whom the old sailor had scarcely 
noticed, took down his hat and obeyed her instantly. 

‘* Will he be gone long?” asked the old man. 

‘Nearly an hour, I fear,” said Mrs. Forres. 

“Then, mum, you’d better come with me, and leave 
word for your husband to foller,” suggested the sailor. 
‘*My poor mate may be gone a’ready, but if you 
could first say as how you forgive him, and you're 
sure your husband does, maybe he’d believe as how 
the Lord himself is full of forgiveness and loving- 
kindness.” 

‘If you like to go,” said Magdalen King, “I will 
wait here until Mr. Forres comes, and, if necessary, I 
will stay and see after Johnnie in the morning.” 

Mrs. Forres was already putting on her bonnet. 
‘* God bless you,” she said. ‘I'll go. It’s all I can 
do. You're very kind to help me to do it, Miss King. 
Be sure to make yourself comfortable. God bless 
you, dear.” 

And then Magdalen was left alone with the waning 
fire and the untasted supper. 


CHAPTER XVI.—ONLY A WOMAN. 


MacpALEN knew it was her duty to obey Mrs. 
Forres’ injunction and ‘‘ make herself comfortable.” 
For she was not her own that night, but a loan for the 
service of others, and there was no merit in going 
without a supper or sitting in the cold, making 
herself miserable with physical discomfort, and op- 
pressing others with a sen:e of her martyrdom on 
their behalf. So Magdalen ate a tolerable meal, and 
put on some coals, and then looked round for some- 
thing to occupy her mind or her hands. Johnnie had 
left Hood’s Poems on the table, and she glanced at 
the volume. But the leaves had flown back from his 
place in ‘‘ Miss Kilmanseggo,” and her eye caught the 
lines— 

* Mad from life’s history, 

Quick to death’s mystery, 

Swift to be hurled.” 
Magdalen shut the book. That was eerie reading for 
such a place and hour. On a little side-table stood 
Mrs. Forres’ work-basket, just a common shilling 
basket, but lined with pink calico and edged with 
knitted lace, for Mrs. Forres had an indomitable taste 
for dainty neatnesses, which still asserted itself in 
spite of all hindrances and disheartenments. And in 
this basket lay a grey stocking with a darning-needle 
init. Magdalen took it out, and set herself to work. 
It was a long time since she had done needlework for 


anybody but herself,—a long time since she had 
undertaken any friendly yigil like this. And none 
but those who know the pure bitterness of a life un- 
claimed and unneeded, can understand why there was 
an earnest swell of thanksgiving in Magdalen’s heart 
as she sat and darned before the fire. 

She had finished one stocking, and had made con- 
siderable progress with another, before it occurred to 
her that Johnnie had surely been much longer than 
the time which his mother had thought he must take, 
and, looking at the clock, she saw the hands were 
nearing midnight. She laid aside her work, and went 
to the window. Benbow Place was dark enough. 
There was no light in either of the houses opposite, 
and only one in Swift and Rivers. It was a thoroughly 
dreary night, not rainy, but starless and damp. And 
while Magdalen stood at the window, she saw Johnnie 
come round the corner from Garden Street. It never 
struck her that he ought not to be alone. She turned 
from the casement, and went to the door to receive 
him. He seemed to take a long time crossing the 
Place. And when he came, he startled her. 

«What is the matter ?”’ she asked, breathlessly. 

Johnnie passed her without a word, and walked up 
to the mantel-piece, and leaned upon it. Magdalen 
followed him, laid her hand on his shoulder, and softly 
repeated the question, — 

‘He's gone!” said Johnnie. 

“Your father? Gone? Where?” asked Magdalen. 

‘‘ Abroad,—America,” he answered, with a tearless 
sob. ; 

There was a pause. ‘‘ When did he go?” Magdalen 
inquired. 

‘‘This morning,” said Johnnie. 

** And did not you know he was going ?” she asked, 
very gently, with her hand on his arm. 

‘*No, we had no idea of it. O, Miss King, I mind 
it, because of mother.’”’ And here Johnnie covered bi’ 
face with his hands, and his slight figure shook cou- 
vulsively. 

“Sit down,” said Magdalen, drawing a chair 
towards him. He obeyed her, but still kept lis face 
screened from the light and her eyes. She kneeled 
beside him, and succeeded in getting one of his hands 
between her own: ‘‘ Who did you seo at: his lodg- 
ings?” she asked, soothingly. ‘‘Are you quite sure 
there is no mistake?” 

‘‘T have been there before,” he replied, brokenly. 
‘*T saw the landlady. No, there’s no mistake.” 

‘Ts it far from here?” inquired Magdalen, glad of 
any question that suggested itrelf. 

‘In Essex Street, off the Strand,” he said, ‘‘ and 
to-night I was in the rooms he’d used. Such nice 
rooms, although he knew: —-—” and here poor Johnnie 
stopped, for he remembered, what, in his agonized 
excitement, he had forgotten, that he had no reason 
to suppose Miss Kirg knew anything of the misfortune 
attaching to his father. But Magdalen, wiser than 
he thought, guessed what he meant, and rightly judg- 
ing that, under the probable circumstances of the next 
few hours, the Forres’ well-intended secrecy could not 
be maintained towards herself, conceived that the most 
candid course was to admit that gossip had carried 
something of their sorrows even to her ears. 








‘Never mind what your father is, dear,” she said 
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softly, still keeping his hand; ‘‘you’ve only your 
mother to think about now. If your father has not 
been what he should have been, God has made it up 
to you inher. And you must make it up to her.” 
She felt his tears falling hot upon her hand, and caught 
some half audible sound among his mufiled sobs. 
‘‘ What do you say, dear ?” she asked. 

‘Tf he’d only left a letter for her!” sobbed Johnnie. 

‘‘As he has considered her so little,” Magdalen 
went on, ‘“‘ you must consider her the more. She is 
at Greenwich now, and will expect him to join her 
soon. Johnnie, Johnnie, for your mother’s sake, 
louk up, and think what we shall do to break it to 
her.” 

Johnnie lified his head. ‘‘I can’t tell her,” he said; 
“Tcan’t! It'll killher! I can’t doit!” 

‘“‘ Yes,” said Magdalen, ‘‘ you can. If she can bear 
it better from you than from any one else (and I 
think she will), then you can tell her. You can, 
Johnnie, because you can say to yourself that you 
must. For her sake, dear.” 

John sat and gazed into the fire. His lips quivered, 
and he did not answer. But Magdalen knew that he 
had yielded to her appeal. 

“There will be no train for Greenwich till early 
morning,” she said, looking at the clock. ‘‘ I suppose 
you might get a cab, but perhaps you had best wait 
for the train.” 

‘‘T think so,” he answered. 

He spoke wearily, and Magdalen saw that his face 
was white, and the hand she held in hers, felt cold 
and trembling. She remembered he had taken no 
supper. But she knew well enough that he would be 
scarcely able to touch anything, and that the simple 
viands on the table would be of little avail at a time 
when nature, physical and spiritual, was almost fail- 
ing. So without a word, she went to a cupboard, 
whither she had seen Mrs. Forres resort in the course 
of her hospitality, and there she found a solitary 
bottle marked “port,” from which she poured a 
glassful, and took it to Johnnie. He shook his head, 
saying ‘‘ he never touched wine.” 

“‘Then it will do you the more good,” she replied 
kindly. ‘‘ Wine is meant for such times as this. Take 
it,” she added, with that gentle firmness which is so 
comfortable to the person controlled. And as Johnnie 
obeyed, she thought of Solomon’s little-heeded precept, 
‘Give strong drink unto him that is ready to perish, 
and wine unto those that be of heavy hearts.” And 
she thought that whenever Dives spares Lazarus any 
of the superfluities which only fever and satiate him- 
self, he surely gains more by what he gives than by 
what he keeps. 

She felt quite sure that it was no love for the lost 
father that touched Johnnie so deeply. The wound 
only reached him through his mother, and she trusted 
he almost exaggerated the force with which it would 
fallon her. Yet Magdalen was too wise to measure 
the wife’s love by the husband’s worth. She knew 
there was acruel truth in the brutal old adage— 


“A woman, a dog, and a walnut tree, 
The more you beat them the better they be.” 


—that is, if a man’s idea of the ‘‘ best” of love, is, not 
tenderly reverent companionship, but trembling sub- 





mission, and a Tantalus yearning after the happiness 
so near, yet just out of reach. 

Johnnie refused to go to bed. He said ‘‘ something 
might happen.” But Magdalen got him to lie down 
on the sofa, and covered him well up in any shawls 
and wrappers on which she could lay her hands. He 
thought it was all useless, that sleep was impossible, 
and as for catching cold, he felt like a disembodied 
spirit, and quite above such transitory considerations. 
But Magdalen knew better. She knew that he would 
sleep, that Hope and Fear are the wakeful passions, 
while utter Misery and Loss generally carry a sleeping 
potion in their deadly grasp. She knew, too, that he 
was not at all a disembodied spirit, and that he must 
somehow live through the facts of the next day, and 
that they would be sufficiently hard without any un- 
necessary burden of neryous headache or feverish 
cough. And she found Johnnie very docile. He did 
not care what he did, and it was easier to obey than to 
resist. 

Magdalen did not mean to sleep herself. As a child 
enjoys the fatigue of the hour when she is first trusted 
with the weight of a baby-sister, so she enjoyed the un- 
wonted duty which had so unexpectedly fallen to her 
share. Whata blessing she had called upon the Forreses 
that night ! Not a blessing to them,—of course not,— 
she thought they could have easily got somebody else 
to act a neighbourly part,—but what a blessing to 
herself! And so she put more coals on the fire, while 
Johnnie was yet awake, and then set the scuttle close 
to the fender, and put an old duster in it, that she 
might feed the fire noiselessly with her fingers, when 
he should be asleep. She found a shawl for herseif 
also, for the blazing fire did not seem to penetrate that 
strange, mysterious chill of the midnight air which all 
watchers know so well. What isit? What can it be? 
Has any infidel ever sat through the night in a lonely 
room with a glimmering lamp, and dared to tell him- 
self there is no God, and that Death is an eternal 
sleep ? 

Johnnie lay with his face to the wall. Magdalen 
saw a little book within reach, and she took it up. 
She looked at the fly-leaf first, for fly-leaves have 
curious stories to tell. Authors might get useful en- 
couragements or warnings, if they could but see all 
the fly-leaves of their own books. How sad to write 
what no mother can give to her child, what no lover 
can offer to the woman he thinks the best and purest 
on earth! But the book which Magdalen held was 
none other than the Bible; and its inscription was, 
‘*To John Forres, with his mother’s love and best 
wishes.” The date showed that he had been quite a 
little fellow when he had it, and, as day and month 
were added, Magdalen guessed it was a birthday gift. 
It had not cost five shillings when new; and now it 
was old and worn, with leayes starting out at certain 
parts, probably the favourite stories of Johnnie’s boy- 
hood, for the Psalms and the Epistles looked com- 
paratively unused. 

Magdalen drew the lamp a little nearer, and com- 
posed herself to read. The Bible may be read in very 
different ways at different times; sometimes it is our 
privilege to take a single verse, and ponder each word 
as a gold-digger examines every grain of earth where 
precious metal may be hidden. But not always: at 
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other seasons, it is not the hidden wisdom that we 
need so much, as the comfort and the peace—the green 
pastures and the still waters avail us more than the 
gold buried beneath them. It was so with Magdalen 
that night. She read many psalms; she read some 
chapters of Ecclesiastes, and she read the four- 
teenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth chapters of St. John ; 
going as calmly over ground which has been the 
bloody battle-field of churches as a convalescent in- 
valid may pass through Waterloo—not weighing the 
merits of this side or that, but thanking God for the 
blue sky, and the fresh breeze, and the sweet flowers 
springing from the mingled dust of the foemen. 

And so, at last, the glimmering lamp waned, and 
the dawn brightened behind the blinds, till between 
the lights she could see to read no more, but sat, with 
her hands folded on the open book, not willing to 
recall Johnnie to his troubles one moment before she 
must. 

The lamp was still flickering in its socket, and the 
daylight still pale and uncertain, when the door-bell 
rang; but it rang so softly that it did not waken 
Johnnie, though he stirred a little in his sleep. 

Magdalen stole down-stairs. Her long vigil had 
somewhat benumbed her faculties, so that she moved 
like one in a dream, only vaguely wondering what 
was to happen next. She undid the door fastenings 
half mechanically, and there, on the damp step, stood 
Mrs. Forres, with a China crape shawl tied above her 
bonnet, to keep off the bite of the keen morning air. 
The little woman had suffered too much and too long 
not to be upon her guard against any unnecessary 
suffering. Itis only while pain is a stranger that it 
is recklessly defied. 

‘Returned so early!” exclaimed Magdalen. 

“IT came in the back of a carrier’s cart,’ Mrs. 
Forres answered with a faint smile. ‘‘It was all 
over long ago, and I was frightened at nobody coming 
after me.” 

‘* Johnnie could not find his father,” answered Mag- 
dalen cautiously. ‘Johnnie is up-stairs. I’m afraid 
there is something the matter with him.” 

‘“*With Johnnie!” said the mother, startled, her 
quick consciousness detecting something hidden be- 
hind the words; but as she hastened up-stairs, she 
asked no further question. Magdalen followed, close 
enough to see that Johnnie was sitting up, probably 
aroused by her moyement in leaving the room. Seeing 
this, she lingered on the stair, and left Mrs. Forres to 
enter the apartment alone. She gave them more than 
five minutes to themselves. When she joined them, 
they were standing together before the fire, Mrs. 
Forres’ right hand resting on the mantel-shelf, and 
her left hand pressed to her side. She had borne the 
bad news more bravely than her son had borne it for 
her sake. There were no tears in her eyes, as they 
looked wistfully at Magdalen; she understood that 
Magdalen knew all about it. 

‘* We'll just have some tea, dears,” she said, untying 
her wraps. ‘It’s only seven o’clock now, and after 
we've each had a cup we'll try to get half-an-hour’s 
sleep. You’ye been over-good to us, Miss King— 
altogether over-good.” 

Johnnie went to the cupboard, and got out the tray 
and the cups. Magdalen stepped to the windows, and 








drew up the blinds. The lamp was quite out now, 
but the twilight of the dawn was as much light ag 
they needed. There was boiling water ready, for 
Magdalen had thoughtfully put on the kettle, and 
Mrs. Forres went to the caddy and measured out 
the tea. 

‘‘ What a good thing I came back early,” she ob- 
served, ‘‘for I had taken the keys with me.” And 
she did not return them to her pocket, but laid them 
on the mantel. 

‘** And was it all over very soon after you reached 
Greenwich?” Magdalen asked gently, for the con- 
sciousness of all this sorrow, shrouded in mere com- 
monplace speech, oppressed her with a sense of horror 
like the felt presence of a robber hidden in the: suit of 
armour in one’s hall. 

‘‘Yes, all over,” answered Mrs. Forres, ‘‘and he 
did not know me when I got there. It was dreadful 
to hear him talk, dear. And I remember him a fine- 
looking well-to-do man when I was a little child—not 
a bad sort of man then, either. But he lost some 
money in some speculation, and as he’d got no religion 
to comfort him, he took to dissipation and made bad 
worse. His wife was a pretty little woman, and he’d 
been very fond of her once, but God knows—and 
nobody else—what she had to bear before she died. 
It was after her death that he ran away, and nobody’s 
ever heard of him again till to-night. Yet it’s plain 
he knew of his son’s marriage, and of most that’s 
happened. But from what they say I should think 
his mind has been failing ldtely. And now he’s 
gone. Well, it’s not for us to judge. The Lord be 
praised, that burden isn’t put on us. Take a little 
piece of bread and butter, Miss King. Let me cut it 
for you. They always said that I cut nice bread-and- 
butter.” 

Mrs. Forres finished her tea first, and got up, and 
began to clear away all the traces of disturbance, and 
to give the room its usual appearance, shaking up 
cushions, and folding aside her own walking apparel. 

‘**T wish you wouldn’t do it,” said Magdalen: ‘I’m 
sure you must be tired enough with your journey. ll 
set everything straight presently.” 

‘* Never mind,” Mrs. I"orres answered, as she took 
the soiled antimaccassar from the back of the easy- 
chair, and substituted a fresh one. ‘‘I’m better 
doing this than doing nothing, and every hour brings 
its own work, and don’t want the debts of the one 
before. And it will be quite refreshing-when we wake 
from our bit of rest, and find everything’in order.” 

And when they had all finished, she persisted in 
putting the cups and plates into the cupboard, and 
whisking the table cover, before she retired to the 
other room. Johnnie did not want to lie down again, 
but he did sv, because she asked him; and this time it 
was her hands that drew the wrappers over him, and 
she stooped and gave him a kiss. Somehow, it put 
Johnnie in mind of an illness he had when he was 
quite a little child, when she had made him comfort- 
able and kissed him just so. She had often done the 
same since, but this morning he remembered that par- 
ticular time. He had heard that on that night the 
doctors had told her she must not expect to keep her 
child till daybreak. Of course, he did not know that 
at the time, but there must haye been some white 
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heat of love in that kiss to stamp it so deeply on his 
memory. 

Then she took Magdalen into her bedroom. They 
could both rest together on the bed, standing just as 
it had been prepared for the previous night. Mrs. 
Forres begged her to take down her hair. ‘It will 
be so much more comfortable,” she said. ‘I know, 
my dear, one can make up one’s mind to rest anyhow, 
but there’s nothing like resting at ease when we can. 
And you’ve been over-good to us, Miss King. You 
know our troubles now. And there are no friends 
like those that know them. Johnnie didn’t speak 
hardly of his father, did he, dear?” 

“No, not at all,” said Magdalen. 

‘*T’m glad of that. Itwouldn’t have been wonderful 
if he had, for Johnnie’s young, and young things are 
always sharp in their judgments. But Johnnie’sa good 
boy. I hope he’ll never even think hardly of his father. 
William has done quite right to go away, and try to 
begin life over again. I wish he’d left a line for me, 
but I know what he thought when he didn’t. He 
thought it was best to make believe he didn’t care for 
me a bit, because that might make me care less for 
him. But you see it doesn’t, because I can see 
through it. I wish I had a portrait of him. He would 
never have one taken. He used to call it nonsense, 
and it may be, only I should have liked one. But 
I mustn’t keep you awake with my chatter, Miss 
King. Shut your eyes, dear, and you'll go to sleep 
in a minute.” 

Magdalen went to sleep. She had a dream about 
music, and when she awoke she did not know how 
long she had slumbered, but she heard that the house 
beneath them was all astir. Mrs. Forres lay quite 
still, with her face turned to the wall. Magdalen 
shook her gently. She called hername. She called 
her name again. Then she crept between the bed and 
the wall, and looked in-her face. And then Magdalen 
saw that Somebody else had called her name a little 
eatlier, and Rachel Forres had heard that summons, 
and had gone away. Even in that moment of dumb 
agony, Magdalen wondered if her supreme love had 
arisen with her, and if God would let her keep it in 
heaven, or how He would tuke it from her ! 

But Johnnie! Magdalen looked once more ‘in the 
dead face, so worn out, but so satisfied, as if it had 
caught a sunbeam through heaven’s opening door, and 
she said to herself, it was well with Rachel Forres! 
But Johnnie! Magdalen had not shrieked, and though 
her flesh had shuddered, her spirit had not, when she 
found herself sharing the couch of the dead, but she 
shrank from the sight of living anguish, falling so 
suddenly, at a time when the boy was so little able to 
bear it. But he must bear it. He must! There is 
an awful majesty in Necessity, and in God’s service it 
has two arms, and if one be swift to smite, the other is 
strong and tender to uphold! 

She went into the sitting-room. As she entered, 
Johnnie started up, and threw aside the wrappings his 
mother had drawn about him. But he did not leave 
the sofa. Thesight of her white face rooted him there. 


* She went right up to him, and put her hands on his 


shoulders, not softly, as she had the night before, but 
strongly, tightly. 
*‘ Johnnie, the will of God!” she said. 





“‘Tt?s my mother,” he cried, starting up, ‘‘it’s 
klling her. My father’s ways are killing her!” 
‘‘Nothing can ever grieve her any more,” said 
Magdalen; ‘‘ she’s safe with God now, Johnnie, 
Johnnie !” 
‘*Oh mother, mother !” 


CHAPTER XVII.—BEYOND. 


MAGDALEN could never detail the later events of 
that day. She never exactly knew who carried the 
solemn tidings down-stairs. She only knew that within 
five minutes of her awakening, Mr. Slack and his 
head clerks were in the room, and she had a dim idea 
of Charlie Deane’s frightened face in the background. 
But from that moment, the executive fell out of her 
hands into Mr. Slack’s, and she knew she had nothing 
to do with the hasty summons of two or three medical 
men. The last comer of these, a shrewd, reticent 
little man, who kept a chemist’s shop in Garden Strect, 
was sent for, through something which Mr. Slack 
elicited from Johnnie. He knew his mother had gone 
to that shop once or twice lately,—he did not know 
for what, it might have been merely for Spanish liquo- 
rice or court plaister,—it might have been for medical 
advice. The little doctor set the question at rest. He 
remembered Mrs. Forres’ recent visits quite well, 
having known her as an occasional visitor to his sur- 
gery for many years. Latelyshe had spoken to him 
of certain symptoms, of which she thought but little 
herself. He had told her she had heart disease. ho 
had scareely seemed to credit it, but had inquired if 
there were any danger. He had told her there was 
always danger in such cases, but it.could be reduced 
to its minimum, if she avoided excitement, and kept 
her mind quiet and easy. He had given her a botile 
of medicine. And he glanced round the bedroom, 
expecting to see it. But Magdalen understood the 
woman who was dead. So she went to the window, 
and without a word lifted aside the curtain which 
hung beside it. The bottle steed behind, half-emptied. 

Then the medical men went away. Their arrival 
and departure had advertised to all Benbow Place 
that something unwonted had happened. Mars. Deano 
came across in an inquisitive flurry, and penetrated 
to the door of the bedroom without any hinérance, for 
poor Jehnnie, in the outer apartment, sat quietly 
enough, quite oblivious of all thecomings and goings. 
But then Mr. Slack confronted her, and came out of 
the death chamber, and closed the door behind him, 
and perseveringly walked her backwards to the stair- 
case, and there dismissed her. He did not say a word 
upon any subject except in answer to her questions ; 
but still as the widow sneaked home, subdued as a 
chidden cur, she felt that he knew quite well who 
wrote that anonymous letter. 

‘‘T don’t like Mr. Slack,” she said to Charlie at 
dinner time. 

‘What, wasn’t he civil to you, mother?” asked 
the son. 

‘“‘ Oh yes, he was yery civil,” she replied, and paused 
before she went on. ‘I hope you'll think seriously 
over this sudden death, Charlie. It. may be you or me 
next time.” 

‘‘ Of course I know it may,” said the boy, fretfully. 
His spirit, young and fresh, had heard a solemn voice 
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in the event, which his mother’s unmeaning platitudes; ‘‘ Whoever she be, she’s not an ordinary woman,” 


only interrupted. | was the solicitor’s comment. 
Magdalen did not leave Benbow Place. Itchanced| ‘‘ No, she’s got sense,” returned Mr. Slack with per- 
that she was disengaged,-and so fres to stay there and | fectly innocent satire on the fair sex. ‘‘ She did not 


be as useful as she could. Mr. Slack asked her if she | cry and make a fuss and an upset this morning. Now, 
could remain, and thanked her for her willingness. | if that fellow Forres had married her, she might have 
He wondered very much who she was, since she de- | turned the tables. Isn’t it an awful state of things 
scribed herself ‘‘as no relation at all, but only an | that women will sacrifice themselves for such wretches 
acquaintance who chanced to visit Mrs. Forres the | as that!” 

evening before.” He accidentally expressed this} Therolicitor only gave a quiet, shrewd smile. Some 
wonder to Mr. Rivers, who looked in upon him in the | traits of nature and society, which struck the merchant 
course of the day, and Mr. Rivers gave him two items with all the force of novelty, were very old to him. 

of information, that she was a friend of Margaret | As Mr. Rivers left the house, Margaret Maynard 
Maynard’s, and that he had met her alone in that | entered it. She had not heard the sad news before 
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Deane knew it much earlier, the rebuff she had re- | bursting into fresh blossom around the heavy weight 
ceived from Mr. Slack had deprived her of all desire | of sorrow which had crushed it for a time. 
for gossip for that day at least. But Arthur had run | o« They will be very glad to see you,” he said, hold- 
over from his office to tell her the solemn story | ing her hand. ‘Your friend is still with the poor 
directly he saw her return, and she had made no delay | lad, and Mr. Slack says her conduct has done credit 
in offering Magdalen her help and sympathy. | to all womanhood; and I am sure she will be very 
Not even the shock and the sorrow could hide the ; thankful to see you,” he repeated, relinquishing her 
sweet prettiness which her exercise in the fresh air |; hand, and raising his hat as he moved away. 
had brightened in her face. Mr. Rivers stopped| Margaret went up-stairs. Sho found Magdalen 
and shook hands with her. Though she was giving | alone. Johnnie was in his own little room, getting 
music lessons to his little daughter, he had not met | that first blinding insight into the inner court of life, 


her in his own house since the new year came in. | which each of us has, when God draws aside the veil - 


Mr. Rivers liked Margaret Maynard, and was glad to | of human protection, and calls us to stand before Him, 
sce that the roses were again banishing the lilies from | with nobody between. Magdalen did not then take 
her face, and that the force of healthy vitality was | Margaret to look upon the dead. ‘‘He would hear 
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us,” she said, ‘‘and it would be so dreadful for him. 
Let him be as quiet as possible.” And the two young 
women sat down side by side, holding each other’s 
hands. 

‘“‘IT am glad you were with her,” whispered Mar- 
garet. 

‘It was well for Johnnie’s sake,” said Magdalen. 
‘‘For her it didn’t matter. The angels took care of 
her.” 

‘¢ What will her husband tbink now ?” asked Mar- 
garet. ‘‘ I suppose he will hear of her death in some 
way.” 

Magdalen gave a sharp movement, which half with- 
drew her hand from Margaret’s clasp. ‘‘He’ll be 
able to marry again !” she said. 

‘‘Oh, to think of such a thing!” ejaculated Mar- 
-garet, and then, getting into something of Mr. Slack’s 
groove of thought, she added, ‘‘ What agony it must 
have been to go on loving such a man !” 

‘‘T know of a greater agony,” said Magdalen, in a 
yoice almost stern in its sharp calmness, ‘‘and thatis, 
if bearing his name, and bound to him by ties that 
could never be undone, she had left off loving hinm— 
had realised the happiness from which he had dragged 
her, and had grown to despise him, to hate him, to see 
the whole loathsome truth of him! God was good to 
her,” she added, in a softer tone; ‘‘ He left her with 
her love till the last, and if it be His will now, He’ll 
let her find her heaven in being his guardian-angel. 
Or if not, He’ll take her love from her so gently, that 
she’ll never know the loss, till she finds that her soul 
is full of God himself.” 

And Mrs. Forres was buried on the seyenth day 








from her death. In that West-end cemetery which 
Mr. Rivers recommended to Mr. Slack, because it was 
that which he himself knew best. There were but two 
mourners, the head of the firm and the motherless 
boy. _ It was a sweet spring day, mild and moist, and 
the weather was so forward that some very early buds 
were out; and the balmy air came cool on Johnnie’s 
face as he sat in the black, stifling coach. Mr. Slack 
and he did not exchange a single word all the journey 
to and fro. Mr. Slack did not know what to say, 
and had only one idea in his head, and that was, that 
when his own father died he did not want anybody to 
talk to him. Magdalen had tea on the table when 
they came back, and Mr. Slack sat down and took a 
cup, and seemed in no hurry to leave the melancholy 
chamber, though it was the very busiest season of the 
year, and his counting-house wanted him badly 
enough. That was the little merchant’s quiet way of 
showing his fellow-feeling, and both Magdalen and 
John understood that it meant far more than words. 

Next day there was a notice among the ‘‘ Deaths” 
in the Times. 

‘*On the 2nd instant, at Messrs. Slack and Pitt’s, 
Benbow Place, E.C., Mrs. Rachel Forres, aged forty- 
two, for sixteen years the faithful and respected house- 
keeper of the above firm.” z 

And the newspaper went far and wide, and was put 
on dusty files not to be touched for a century, and 
lined band-boxes, and wrapped parcels, and went into 
oblivion: only from one copy, a pale lad of seventeen 
cut that little slip, and laid it in the title-page of his 
mother’s Bible, and then put the Bible away, and 
confronted the world. 





STEPHEN THE PROTO-MARTYR. 


A BIBLICAL STUDY. 
Part II. 


Tne character of Stephen’s teaching might be in- 
ferred from the facts given in PartI. It is brought 
more clearly before us in the charges urged against, him 
by his accusers: ‘‘ We have heard him speak blasphe- 
mous words against Moses and against God. . . . This 
man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words against 
this holy place, and the law: for we have heard him say 
that this Jesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, 
and shall change the customs which Moses delivered 
unto us” (Acts vi. 11—14). The words were spoken, 
it is true, by false witnesses; but falsehood, in such 
cases, is always at least a colourable distortion of some 
actual fact. They point to a new element of truth, 
which had not entered, as yet, into the teaching of the 
Twelve. He had taught, we must believe, that the 
hour was coming, and had now come, when men 
should no longer worship the Father at Jerusalem or 
Gerizim, as at a sanctuary with special prerogatives 
above others, but should worship him everywhere 
alike, ‘‘in spirit and in truth.” This struck at the 
root of the pilgrim feeling which led the Hellenistic 
Jews to take long journeys, and incur a large expense, 
for what they looked on as entitling them to special 
blessings, gaining for them a fuller measure of God’s 
favour than they could attain to elsewhere. He had 





taught that the law of Moses, whatever might be its 
political or educational value, had been as a heavy 
yoke, which neither that generation nor their fathers 
had been able to bear; that it did not help men to 
attain the righteousness which it required as indis- 
pensable. And lastly, in words which, rightly under- 
stood, are more significant than any, he had entered 
his protest against the ‘‘customs,” as they were called, 
the vast accumulation of rules and regulations, enter- 
ing into every act and every hour of life, which the 
Pharisees had brought together, and which they 
ascribed to an oral tradition that had its starting-point 
with the great lawgiver. The very words “ which 
Moses delivered to us,” are significant, as intended to 
distinguish the ‘‘ customs” thus referred to from the 
written law. ‘The preaching of Stephen was a protest 
against the ‘traditions of the elders,” which Christ 
had condemned already, a protest by anticipation 
against what was afterwards collected in the Talmud. 

It might seem ‘strange, at first, that such teaching 
as this should have had any special attraction for the 
priests.* They, we might think, were likely to have 





* It is a singular instance of the disturbing effect of party prepossessions, 
that Beza, in the teeth of all evidence, without the authority of a single 
MS., rejected the verse as spurious on the ground of its improbability, . 
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all their passions, interests, prejudices, roused into 
full activity to defend the system with which they 
were identified, and which was thus attacked. I sus- 
pect, however, that the great body of the priests at 
this period had little reason to be satisfied with their 
position. The higher members of the order, Saddu- 
cees like Annas and Caiaphas, men who courted the 
favour of Roman governors and sought after the pon- 
tificate, tyrannized over them, and defrauded them of 
their due share in the offerings made to the temple 
treasury. Their relation to them was something like 
that of the canons residentiary of a great cathedral at 
the time of the Reformation * to the minor canons and 
pauperised mass-priests who went through the routine 
of worship. And, on the other hand, the Levites were 
at this very time encroaching on their prerogative, and 
claiming the right to wear the linen ephod, which had 
been their distinctive dress. Nor were they better off as 
regards the Pharisees. The tendency of Rabbinism had 
been from the first to disparage the office of the priest- 
hood, to elevate that of the scribes. The sons of Aaron 
had sunk into a degraded, impoverished class, ‘‘ priests 
of the people of the earth,” as the Rabbis called them, 
not even connected permanently, as in the analogy 
just suggested, with the worship of the temple, but 
coming up for their week’s turn twice a year, and then 
going down to reside in some city within reach of the 
capital, living upon scanty allowances and ill-paid 
tithes, eking out a maintenance by copying phylac- 
teries or writing bills of divorcement.+ And, fur- 
ther, it must be remembered that the Pharisees, 
interpreting the Levitical law with all their wonted 
strictness in regions with which they themselves 
were not personally concerned, made it more than 
ever irksome to the priests who came under its pro- 
visions, and that those who, with little heart and no 
enthusiasm, went through a daily ritual like that of 
sacrifice, cutting the throats of the struggling victims, 
catching the hot blood in basins, paddling with naked 
feet in the gore that flowed over the stone pavement of 
the temple, were not unlikely to welcome as a message 
of emancipation the teaching which told them that 
these things were ‘‘ decaying and waxing old,” and 
‘*ready to vanish away.” The recollection of that 
rending of the ‘‘ veil” on the morning of the cruci- 
fixion may have left on some of them a dim, confused 
impression that the end was near. Many must haye 
heard the words which the Prophet of Nazareth had 
spoken in Solomon’s porch or other precincts of tho 
temple, 

lt is, atany rate, easy to conceive how the zeal of the 
Hellenistic Jews was roused against the new phase of 
truth. The reverence for holy places is always 
strongest in those who are themselves pilgrims. Those 
“Libertines” who had been driven from Rome for 
their religion’s sake, those Jews of Alexandria, Cyrene, 
Asia, who gloried in every practice that seryed as 
a line of demarcation to separate them from the 
heathens, many of whom had obtained from Julius 
or Augustus special edicts of toleration or immunity, t 
—these were likely enough to oppose a teaching which 





* Comp. Dean Milman’s “ Annals of St. Paul’s,” ch, vii. 

¢t Comp. the article Priests, in the * Dictionary of the Bible,” ii. p. 922. 

$+ Comp. the singularly interesting documents given by Josephus, 
Antigq., xiv, 10, 








told them that they were wasting their time and 


strength on that which did not profit. And lastly, 
there were those of Cilicia, and among them the com- 
manding zeal of Saul of Tarsus, then in the full in- 
tensity of his Pharisaism, excelling all his equals, 
exasperated, it may be, first by the defection of Bar- 
nabas, whom there is good reason to look upon as 
having been an early friend and companion; and then 
by the conversion of his kinsmen, Andronicus and 
Junias; and then, lastly, by the disappointing calm- 
ness of Gamaliel, the master at whose feet he had sat, 
from whom he had imbibed the zealous devotion which 
had now, as it would seem to him, so timidly and un- 
worthily held back. Every one of these incidents, 


_ doubtless, shocked and startled him—told, more’ or 


less, upon the stability of his convictions, took its 
place among the ‘‘ pricks” against which he continued 
to *‘kick”; but the result of the first sense of inse- 
curity, as we have seen in a thousand instances, is a 
louder profession of the shaken faith, a more vehement 
opposition to that which seems to threaten it. 

The fact that the attack on Stephen originated, not 
in a popular outbreak or individual accusation, but in 


|@ combination of synagogues, seems to indicate the 


form and method of his teaching. He, like his great 
successor, and his greater Master, would appear to 
have gone into the synagogues on the Sabbath, and 
have risen, when the Scriptures had been read, to de- 
liver ‘‘ his word of exhortation,” «and so have preached 
Jesus and His kingdom. ‘The effect would doubtless 
be like that of which we read afterwards in the syna- 
gogues of Antioch in Pisidia, or Thessalonica, or 
Corinth. Some would have their hearts opened; 
others would be hardened in their unbelief, and 
stirred to a passionate hostility. The latter section, 
baffled in discussion, had recourse to other weapons 
The charge of blasphemy which had been brought 
against the Master, was brought against the disciple 
also. It was connected, as it had been before, with 
the charge of a threat that the temple should be de- 
stroyed by the Nazarene prophet. The two counts in 
the indictment before the Sanhedrim were identical 
with those which had succeeded so well already. The 
absence of the Roman procurator from Jerusalem 
accounts for the omission of the other accusation of 
forbidding to give tribute to Czesar, and exciting sedi- 
tious tumults. 

So it was that they ‘“‘stirred up the people, and tho 
elders, and the scribes,”’ and rose up against him, and 
dragged him off to the Sanhedrim. It was probably 
assembled in nearly its full force. Possibly Gamaliel, 
and those who felt with him, may have thought it 
better to adopt a policy of absence; and, as Nicodemus 
and Joseph of Arimathea had done on the previous 
great trial, they also, it may be, acting in the same 
way now, remained at home. We can hardly think of 
them as among those who “gnashed their teeth” as 
they were cut to the heart by the martyr’s words. 
And, obviously, it was an open court. The high 
priest, the same Caiaphas who had already condemned 
our Lord, presided. The witnesscs were present. The 
multitude stood eagerly listening. The witnesses made 


their statements, false in circumstance and detail, 
with just the degree of falsehood which distorts the 
truth. 


The accused stood calm, bright, undismayed. 
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We have, it is clear, the reminiscence of some one 
who had been actually present when we are told that 
all who gazed on him ‘saw his face as it had been 
the face of an angel.” He is called upon by the high 
priest for his defence: ‘‘Are these things so?” and 
he proceeds to what, had it been completed, would 
have taken its place as the first Christian Apologia. 

There is, perhaps, no document in the early history 
of the Church which bears such internal evidence of 
genuineness. Its very incompleteness; the abrupt 
transition from continuous argument to vehement 
indignation in verse 51; its addition to, or discre- 
pancies from, the narrative of the Old Testament, all 
these serve to show that we are reading a record made 
probably by some scribe, or short-hand reporter at 
the time.* This very incompleteness, however, has 
made the speech of Stephen a problem, one might 
almost say the stumbling-block, of commentators. 
They have not seen, for the most part, with any clear- 
sighted agreement, how the speech was an answer to 
the accusations, how the argument would have gone 
on, if the speaker had been allowed to pursue it to its 
completion. Others haye been content to dwell on 
the details of the discourse, to make much of its real 
or seeming inaccuracies, or misquotations, or slips 
of memory in speaker or reporter, as fatal to the 
theory of infallible, verbal inspiration, or to gloss 
them over with explanations more or less ‘plausible. 
In a commentary it would be a duty to discuss those 
points in detail. Here, I believe, it would be neither 
profitable, nor within my limits. It seems better 
to attempt to show the dominant thought which runs 
through this colossal torso of a speech, this fragment of 
a great whole, so far as that is possible. 

What we may note, then, is that the defence of 
Stephen proclaims indirectly the principle, afterwards 
developed by St. Paul and-the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, of the divine education of Israel 
through the successive stages of a revelation, ‘in 
sundry times and divers manners” made unto the 
‘‘ fathers.” Each step did its work, and then came 
something which seemed to supersede it, and yet 
in reality took up and preserved whatever in it was 
most precious and worthy of permanence. And 
in harmony with what was afterwards the chief 
argument of St. Paul, he begins with recalling them 
to the faith of Abraham, and the covenant made with 
Abraham as being, more even than the Law of Moses, 
the ground of the life of Israel. This would obviously 
have prepared the way for the further thought that 
the Law, when it had done its work, might pass away 
before the greater glory of the New Covenant, itself 
a restitution and an expansion of that which had been 
made with the great Father of the Faithful. So far 
the argument was general. It was obviously to have 
been followed by a proof, like St. Paul’s, that those 
who most boasted of the law, and were most jealous 
for its honour, who received it ‘‘as the ordinance of 
angels,” yet did not ‘‘keep” it, had therefore no 





* Who this was is, of course, only matter of conjecture. Possibly, 
Saul of Tarsus, as the chief persecutor, may have taken notes at the trial. 
I incline, however, to the belief that the writer of the Acts was himself at 
Jerusalem at the time, already beginning his work as the annalist of the 
Church, possibly himself a freedman, and an Italian, and so one of the 
believing members of the synagogue of the Libertines, and drawn, there- 
fore, to a special interest in Stephen’s character and work. * 





claim to its rewards, and had a too true witness in 
their own consciences that it was powerless to give 
them life. The specific answer to the charges brought 
against him would naturally have come later. But 
incidentally we may note how the speech, as it goes 
on, gives, as it were, side-glances at the accusations, 
and meets them indirectly. He had been charged 
with speaking ‘‘blasphemous words against God,” 
and his words utter the Divine name in the forms 
which expressed the highest reverence, as ‘the God 
of Glory,” the ‘‘Most High God.” He had been 
charged with speaking blasphemous words against 
Moses, 2nd he dwells on every circumstance, even 
though it was not written in the Pentateuch, which 
exalted his fame; on his being ‘fair before God,” 
“trained in all the wisdom of the Egyptians,” 
‘mighty in words and in deeds.” He speaks of him as 
‘“‘a ruler and redeemer,” as having received “ living 
oracles” from God. He had been accused of speaking 
with reviling scorn of the Holy Place, and he recog- 
nised the truth that even the ‘‘ tabernacle of witness” 
which had preceded it had been full of divine mean- 
ing, and had been made ‘‘after the pattern” that 
Moses had seen in vision on the mount. But in tho 
very act of asserting its holiness he maintained, in 
the true_prophetic spirit, that both it and the Temple 
that followed it, were witnesses not of a localised 
presence, but of one that transcended all limitations 
of space. ‘‘ Howbeit the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands, as saith the prophet;” and 
here, seeing the waxing fierceness of his hearers, and 
already hearing the murmurs that were on the point 
of bursting into yells, he sums up in one the utterances 
of Solomon himself in his dedication prayer, and of 
Isaiah, ‘‘Heayen is my throne, and earth is my foot- 
stool: what house will ye build me, saith the Lord, 
and what is the place of my rest ? Hath not my hand 
made all things?”* Here there was manifestly a 
wild roar of rage, The continuity of the speech was 
broken off. The rest remained unspoken. He had 
but time, ere the frenzied rush was made on him, to 
speak a few burning words, to sum up the history of 
the nation as one of high gifts misused, and an ever- 
recurring resistance to divine guidance. They, the cir- 
cumcised in the flesh, were “ uncircumcised in heart,” 
‘* resisting the Holy Ghost,” persecutors of the pro- 
phets, betrayers and murderers of Him whom the 
speaker proclaimed to be emphatically the ‘‘ Just One,” 
not keeping the law of which they were perpetually 
boasting, and accusing those who came ‘‘not to 
destroy but to fulfil,” of speaking blasphemous words 
against it. Then came a yet wilder cry. With all 
the rage of men who were half-conscious that the 
words were true, they ‘‘ gnashed upon him with their 
teeth.” Whatever we read in history of the violence 
of church councils of the worst type, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, was outdone in that session of the 
Sanhedrim. But it was given to Stephen to pass in 
spirit into a region where they could not follow or 
molest him, to see what they could not see. Looking 
on the bright sky (the meeting was probably held in 
an open unroofed court) he saw, in the fulness of 
spiritual intuition, the ‘opened heavens” which 





* 1 Kings viii. 27. 2 Chron. ii. 6; vi. 18. Isaiah Ixvi. 1, 2. 
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the Baptist and the Christ had seen when they 
went up together from the Jordan. He saw “the 
glory of God,” the ineffable brightness as of the 
Shekinah cloud, and One whom he knew, by the 
sure witness of the Spirit, to be none other than 
the Lord Jesus. The whole man is as it were trans- 
figured by that vision. Argument ceases—vehement 
rebuke is lulled. There is a ‘‘ great calm” in tho 
midst of the wild storm that rages round him. As 
one lost in ecstasy he burst into the cry, ‘‘ Behold, I 
sce the heavens open, and the Son of Man standing on 
the right hand of God.” He names his Lord by the 
title which He had always used in speaking of Him- 
self, but which no other apostle or disciple used after- 
wards in speaking of Him.* It was a name as yet 
familiar in men’s ears. There was not as yet the 
possibility of misconstruction, and therefore there 
was nothing to lead the reverence of believers to 
abandon it for the names that afterwards became 
current in its stead, ‘‘Christ,” ‘“‘the Lord,” ‘the 
Lord Jesus.” And the name, as Stephen used it, had 
a special significance. It was connected, we must 
believe, in his thoughts with the prophecy of Daniel, 
that ‘‘ one like the Son of Man came with the clouds 
of heaven, and came to the Ancient of days” (Dan. 
vii. 13), with the citation of that prophecy by our 
Lord when he stood before the tribunal which was 
now trying Stephen (Matt. xxvi. 64). It was that 
reference of the words to His own future glory which 
then made Caiaphas rend his clothes, and led the packed 
meeting of the Sanhedrim to pronounce Him to be 
worthy of death as a blasphemer. Now they hear 
the self-same words from the lips of Stephen, pro- 
claiming that that prediction was already in part 
fulfilled. Whatever passions of rage and fanaticism 
had been kindled before, now glowed like a furnace 
heated seven times beyond its wont. As if the words 
were too dreadful for devout ears to listen to, they 
‘* cried out with a loud yoice, and stopped their ears, 
and ran upon him with one accord.” The absence of 
the Roman procurator made it easy for them to do 
now what they had been afraid to do when Pilate was 
at hand. They pass their sentence as by acclamation, 
and proceed at once to put it into execution. He was 
a ‘* blasphemer,” self-convicted, and the sin of blas- 
phemy was to be punished by being stoned to death. 
A few minutes sufficed to drag him out of the city, 
and then the witnesses, after Eastern fashion, stripped 
themselves to the waist, that they might cast the first 
stone at him. Standing by, as the chief promoter of 
the prosecution, though not apparently an actual 
accuser, was the disciple of Gamaliel,+ watching, with 
allthe intensity of his nature, the last look and accents 
of his victim. The words of the dying martyr were 
few and mighty, and both were echoes of what had 
been spoken on the cross. One short prayer for him- 
self :—‘‘ Lord Jesus, receive my spirit” —showed that 
he had lived and was dying in the faith that he might 
pray to the Son of Man as being One with the Father. 
One short prayer for others (must we not think that 
his eye fell on Saul as he uttered it f), ‘‘ Lord, lay not 





* Tev. i. 13; xiv. 14, are apparent, rather than real exceptions. 

¢ St. Paul’s own phrase afterwards, “ consenting unto his death ” (xxii. 
20), identical, as it is, with St. Luke's account (viii. 1), implies, of 
course, a hearty adoption of the side of Stephen’s persecutors, rather 
than mere acquiescence. - os 








this sin to their charge,” showed that the mind of 
Christ was found in him in its completeness. ‘‘ And 
when he had said this, he fell asleep.” 

The immediate history of the day was soon ended. 
‘* Devout men carried the martyr to his burial, and 
made great lamentations over him.” The phrase is 
specially significant. It seems certain that they 
were not members of the church, for then St. Luke 
would have called them ‘‘ brethren,” or “‘ disciples ;” 
and they would have been exposed to outrage and 
interruption in the act. It is almost equally certain 
tnat they were not, as Rénan* and others have con- 
jectured, proselytes from heathenism, drawn by their 
special sympathy with Stephen’s preaching. The 
Greek word which St. Luke uses in this passage is 
not that which he applies to such proselytes, and is 
identical with that with which he describes Simeon 
in his Gospel (ii. 25). It seems, therefore, probable 
that these were devout Jews, distinguished by their 
reverence,—as yet only half convinced, or only half 
prepared to show their convictions,—acting towards 
the body of Stephen as Nicodemus and Joseph of 
Arimathea had done to the body of our Lord, showing 
honour to the dead, though they had lacked the 
courage to come to his rescue when he was living. 
To pay that honour was, in either case, a proof that 
their hearts had been kindled into an unwonted glow. 
In that of Stephen there was a special feature which 
ought not to be passed over. It was the current 
feeling of the Jews at this time that no lamentation 
was to be uttered over the body of one who had been 
stoned to death. None were to say, ‘‘ Ah, lord!” or 
‘* Ah, his glory!” He was to be ‘‘ buried with the 
burial of an ass.” Partly, of course, this carried to 
the extremest point the ignominy and shame which 
his crime deserved, but partly, also, this very denial 
of funeral honours was supposed to have some- 
thing of an expiatory character, a penalty inflicted on 
this side the graye in order to avert or mitigate the 
penalty in the world to come.t+ And so this “ great 
lamentation” was at once a protest against the execu- 
tion, and a declaration that those who lamented be- 
lieved that there was no crime in the condemned man 
that required any such expiation. } 

It remains to note, lastly, the influence which the 
teaching and the death of Stephen exercised on the 
growth of the church of Christ and on the character 
of her doctrine. (1) The persecution which, starting 





* Les Apétres, p. 145. The statement that the words aynp evAaBns 
mean a “ proselyte,” is, however, simply an obsolete inaccuracy. Neither 
in Luke ii. 25, nor Acts ii. 5, can it bear that meaning. 

+ Comp. Lightfoot, Hor. Hebraic., in loc. 

A strange story (which may be found in Alban Butler’s “ Lives of the 
Saints,” Aug. 13th, or in the Appendix to vol. vii. of Migne’s edition of 
Augustine) appeared about the end of the fourth century, as accompanying 
the “translation” of the relics of St. Stephen from Palestine to Ancona, 
It purports to come from a priest named Lucian, and relates that the 
writer had seen in a vision the form of a venerable old man, who declared 
himself to be Gamaliel, He it was who had buried Stephen and other 
Christians. He bids Lucian go to the village where he had lived, Caphar 
gamala, and tells him that he will there find his own body, and those of 
his son Abibas, who had become a disciple of Clirist, and with them those of 
Stephen and Nicodemus, Lucian relates that he acted on the vision, and 
found a tomb on which were the four names, Chaliel, Nassaon, Gamaliel, 
and Abibabel. The two former names being interpreted as Aramaic 
equivalents for Stephanos and Nicodemus. The whole story, though re- 
ferred to and accepted, with the addition of a long catalogue of relic- 
miracles by Augustine (Serm. 318, 319; Tract. in Joann. 120), is in the 
worst style of legend; but this last touch of the two Aramaic names, 
seems to me to have about it a simplicity which suggests that it may be 
the nucleus round which the marvellous history has clustered. A man 
who was known as Stephanos (= garland) among the Hellenistic Jews, 
would naturally be called “ Chaliel” among his Hebrew brethren. 
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from him, became general, would fall, if not exclu- 
sively, yet at least chiefly, on those who were like- 
minded with him—the bolder, more liberal section of 
the Hellenistic Jews. The Galilean Apostles, who 
seem to have accepted his work rather than co- 
operated with him, still remained in safety, apparently 
unmolested, at Jerusalem. From that time a more 
marked Hebrew character is manifest in the church 
there. It needs the special teaching of the history of 
Cornelius to lead it to dispense with the circumcision 
of Gentile converts. Even that was in danger of 
being looked on as a special exception to a law, not a 
representative example. St. Paul, when he came 
there seventeen years afterwards, could only venture 
to communicate the Gospel which he preached ‘‘ pri- 
vately,” in a secret conference, to the chief apostles, 
who still guided it. The decree of the council or 
assembly of Acts xv., as it was but a partial assertion 
(valuable, indeed, as such, in the way of compromise 
and conciliation) of the principles which St. Paul 
preached, so was it but a hesitating, wavering approxi- 


mation to the boldness with which Stephen had pro- | 


claimed that the ‘‘customs which Moses had delivered” 
were needless, and would pass away. (2) The work of 
those who were most conspicuous among the refugees 
is of special interest. Philip, Stephen’s fellow-worker 
among the Seven, the only one of whose work we 
know anything, carries on his labours first among the 
hated Samaritans, with whom the Jews of Palestine 
“had no dealings;” is then sent to the Ethiopian 
proselyte; then to the port of Cosarea, where he 
would be brought into constant contact with men 
of other races, and predominantly, of course, with 
Romans. His preaching must have become known 
there, and clearly preparcd the way for the conver- 
sion, and yet more for the reception, of Cornelius. It 
would seem, indced, to have been the method, one 
might almost say the policy, of Philip’s work, to 
labour in a new field, upon which the Apostles, left to 
themselves, were not likely to have entered, and then 
to bring it before them as a fuit accompli, which they 
could not hesitate to recognise as a divine work. 
(3) The notice of the church’s mission-work, in Acts 
xi. 19, 20, has a special interest in this connexion. 
The majority of those who ‘were scattered abroad 
upon the persecution that arose about Stephen,” tra- 
yelled to Phoenicia and Cyprus and Antioch, ‘‘ preach- 
ing the word to none but unto the Jews only.” So far 
their work was simply a continuation of his, not an 
expansion. But ‘‘some of them were men of Cyprusand 
Cyrene,”—men, 7.e., who had been brought into direct 
close contact, which, if not of antagonism, must have 
been of intimate fellowship with Stephen ; and ‘they 
when they were come to Antioch, spake unto the 
Crecks,* preaching the Lord Jesus.” That work was 





* The Authorized Version gives “Grecians,” z.e.. Hellenistic Jews, but 
the balance of MSS. uuthority is clearly in favour of “ Greeks” (= Gen- 
tiles). The sense, indeed, absolutely requires it, 





















the first true assertion’ of the church’s catholicity. 
Those wandering refugees were the first evangelists 
of the Gentiles. It may be, for the chronology is left 
unfixed, that their work preceded even the conversion 
of Cornelius; but, even if it were after it in order of 
time, it was not like that, apparently personal and 
exceptional, but wide and systematic. Through these 
unknown, unnamed teachers,*-the disciples of Ste- 
phen, the work was done in earnest, for which he had 
offered up his life. Upon those ‘‘ prophets” of the 
New Testament, no less than upon the “ Apostles” 
themselves, the church of Christ was to be built. 
(4) No study of St. Paul’s character can be com- 
plete which fails to take into account the impression 
left on his life and teaching by the words and by the 
martyrdom of Stephen. True, not even they availed 
to slake the white heat of the persecuting spirit. He 
‘‘kicked against the pricks” now, and resisted the 
promptings of pity, sympathy, perhaps also the latent, 
half-conviction that he was fighting against God, as 
he had resisted the ‘‘leadings” of the divine will, 
manifested in the conversion of Barnabas and the 
warnings of Gamaliel. Nothing less than the revela- 
tion to his own soul of that Jesus whom he was per- 
secuting, could lead him to the knowledge of the 
truth. But when once led, the remembrance of that 
face, which had seemed ‘‘ as it had been the face of 
an angel,” must hare been ever present with him, 
humbling him to the dust in self-abasement, making 
him feel as the ‘‘ chief”’ of sinners, ‘‘ not meet to be 
called an Apostle;” and yet, for that very reason, 
doing the work of an Apostle more abundantly than 
all others, and that, too, in the very spirit in which 
Stephen would have doneit. Every accusation brought 
against the proto-martyr was afterwards brought 
against him. Every truth which Stephen had preached 
came from his lips developed and completed. Echoes, 
eyen, of the martyr’s very words and phrases meet us 
again and again in the Epistles of St. Paul.¢ If it be 
true that we owe the Apostle to the prayers of the 
martyr, it is also true that the martyr lived again in 
the Apostle. Men might almest have said of him, “ It 
is Stephen risen from the dead; and therefore mighty 
works do show forth themselves in him.” If it be the 
law of her growth, that ‘‘the blood of martyrs is the 
seed of the church,” it was in the highest degree true 
here that the blood of the proto-martyr was as the 
‘* good seed,” destined to bring forth a hundredfold in 
the harvest of the Church Universal. 


E. H. PLuMPTRE. 





* TI have elsewhere (see SUNDAY MAGAZINE for December, 1867) 
given my reasons for believing that Simon of Cyrene | have been one 
of them. Andronicus and Junia (or Junias) may also be thought of. And 
this may be the explanation of St, Paul’s words about them “of note 
among the Apostles.” . a f 

+ The examination of these parallelisms would be interesting, but I 
have not here time to go into detail, Comp., as, the most striking in- 
stances, Acts vii. 48, with St. Paul’s words at Athens (Acts xvii. 24); and 
Acts vii. 53, with Gal. iii. 19.’ 
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THE WESLEYS AND THEIR HYMNS. 


PART II. 


THE Wesleyan hymns were contemporary with the 
rise and progress of Methodism under the leadership 
of John and Charles Wesley. They were the product 
of a great religious’ upheaving. Unlike the hymns 
of Watts and Doddridge, which were the studied pro- 
ductions of literary men in retirement and leisure, the 
hymns of the Wesleys were thrown off under the in- 
spiration of the moment, in circumstances of intense 
action and excitement. - The Nonconformist hymns 
were written in a time of universal religious declen- 
sion. They read sometimes like elegiac strains on the 
burial of vital Christianity. They were put forth 
when the Gospel, locked up in the technical phrases 
of the dogmatic theology of the Puritans, had almost 
ceased to be a power in the land, and when the chill 
of an icy formalism rested even on the pious. The 
hymns of the Wesleys were written in the great Me- 
thodist revival, and before the burst of spring had sub- 
sided into the glowing luxuriance of summer. They 





are the hymns of birth, not of burial, and of a nation 
‘*born in a day.” They are the hymns of a Gospel | 
liberated, of the Rock re-smitten, of the descent of the 


Charles Wesley’s poetry is the richest, though the 
least explored region of English hymnody. Though 
he has enriched every hymn-book of every Chris- 
tian denomination by his verse, this most prolific, 
most powerful, and most poetical of British hymn- 
writers is comparatively unknown. ‘The glorious 
reproach of Methodism” still attaches to his name; 


Dissenters and Presbyterians distrust the great Ar- 


minian poet; Churchmen sing his hymns in igno- 
rance or distaste of their authorship. In England, he 
is-almost solely known by 626 of his hymns published 
in the ‘‘ Collection of Hymns for the Use of the People 
called Methodists,” put forth by his brother John in 
1779. The various Methodist collections in the United 
States contain about 800 of his hymns, and not more 
than 100 of the whole are known outside the pale of 
the Methodist societies. These are scattered through- 
out innumerable collections in England and America; 
and, except in a few compilations, the author’s name 
is not attached. So little is this great poet studied, 
that thousands of persons have a general appreciation 
of him, who are unaware that he is the composer of 








Comforter, of the Pentecost of the land. They are | about 7,000 hymns, 4,000 of which were published 
the utterances of an emancipated Christianity, of a | during his lifetime, and are to be found in thirty-one 
fully enlightened faith. They are hymns of the light! separate publications put forth between 1740 and 
and of the day, soaring sunward at once, on the| 1785. Few of these haye been reprinted, and only 
pinions of a victorious faith. They are the monument | about a ninth of his hymns are accessible to any but 
and the expression of the best day that ever dawned the curious. 
for England. They throb with the pulse of the Great | It is not on record that Charles Wesley showed any 
Awakening. They are the spiritual autobiography of | precocious poetical talent, or, indeed, that he wrote 
the leaders of the true English Reformation. any hymns at all, until he was twenty-nine. On his 

The Wesleyan hymns may be regarded as the work | return, gloomy and dissatisfied, from his unsuccessful 
of Charles Wesley, though they bear throughout the | mission to Georgia, his religious disquietude broke 
impress of the severe tagte and vigorously applied | forth into the famous hymn for midnight, ‘‘ Fain would 
pruning-knife of John. John, however, wrote a few | I leave the world below,” part of which, altered toa 
original hymns, and, after his visit to the Moravian | more hopeful tone, still stands in the English Me- 
settlements, where he first learned the power of | thodist Hymn-book. A few as defective followed, 
hymn-singing, he made some very successful transla- | and then he appears to haye hung his harp on the wil- 
tions from Gerhard, Tersteegen, Zinzendorf, and other lows for nearly a year. It was not till May 21, 1738, 
evangelical German hymnists. Among the best known | the date (as he believed) of his passing from death 
of these are the imitation of Bernard’s famous hymn, ! unto life, that he took it down, and the full tide of 
“OQ sacred head once wounded,” ‘‘ Thou hidden love ' gladness burst forth in the hymn, ‘‘ Where shall my 
of God, whose height,” ‘‘ Commit thou all thy griefs ;” | wondering soul begin?” ‘To his brother, at the same 
and the soul-stirring hymn, in which the recovered _ time, he addressed the lines beginning, ‘‘ What morn 
Gospel was bound up, ‘‘ Jesus, Thy blood and right- | on thee with sweeter ray,” entitled “‘ Congratulation 
eousness.” Among his original hymns, none is so’ to a Friend on Believing in Christ,” and a year later, 
well known as, ‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsts draw ‘* For the Anniversary of One’s Conversion,” he wrote 
nigh ;” but the less known one, ‘‘ How happy is the | the justly popular hymn, ‘‘O for a thousand tongues 
pilgrim’s lot!” is, perhaps, the first in poetic merit. | to sing,” which strikes. the key-note of the Methodist 
There are many touching associations connected with | hymnody, and is the first hymn in the Methodist col- 
this hymn, which has a great power of commending | lection. It was a tide of song that never ebbed—a 
itself to the sad and friendless. A simpleton, by re-| stream whose source was that well of water which 
pute an idiot, became enlightened on the subject of springeth up unto everlasting life. From the hour in 
saving faith, and for many years itinerated over the which he said for the first time, ‘‘ My Beloved is mine, 
north of Iingland, a simple but successful preacher and I am his,” until the day, half a century later, 
of the Gospel. He sang this hymn at every hearth | when, with the “swellings of Jordan” about his feet, 
which gave him a night’s shelter, and died repeating | he dictated the lines, bright with the same faith and 
the last half of the last verse :— hope, ‘‘In age and feebleness extreme,” his facility 
of poetic expression riever failed. No man who has 
written so much ever wrote so well. 

Like his brother, he was a man of strong individu- 


“ Now let the pilgrim’s journey end: 
Now, O my Saviour, Brother, Friend, 
Receive me to Thy breast!” 
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ality ; he took nothing second-hand, and his style of 
thought and language is distinctively his own. He 
was a man of strong mind as well as strong emotions ; 
a poet by nature; intensely spiritually-minded ; his 
soul more open to impressions from the spiritual than 
from the material world. In fact, with him the seen 
only suggested the unseen. He presented a rare com- 
bination of the true reformer’s fire with tenderness and 
sensibilities seldom equalled. He had renounced self, 
and with it all that most men prize. His objects in 
life were personal holiness and successful evangelism. 
Highly cultured and exquisitely refined, his hymns 
with all their singular vigour have a finish about them 
which is surprising, considering the circumstances 
under which they were written.* He was the most 
laborious of evangelists, the most locomotive of itine- 
rant preachers. His hymns were composed on horse- 
back, and jotted down as the animal jogged quietly 
along; in rambles by the sea-side, at all times, and in 
all surroundings. He rarely retouched anything he 
wrote. Whatever revision his hymns underwent was 
owing to the severer taste of his brother. Yet under 
these disadvantageous circumstances his verses, though 
of very various merits, rarely sink below a high literary 
standard. His rhymes never. halt, and are never 
forced: he never descends to doggrel, and if he offends 
the taste of any, it is not by irreverent familiarity, 
sensuousness, or vulgarity. We must remember that 
he was emotional and excitable, and lived in a time of 
high religious pressure, and, above all, that his intense 
spirituality carricd him aloft habitually into regions 
wherein most men never or rarely tread. Conse- 
quently. some of his expressions appear to us extraya- 
gant and fanciful, while to him they were the utterance 
of honest convictions concerning spiritual realities. 
Among these are— 
‘Welcome contempt! stern, faithful guide, 
Unpleasing, healthful food.’ 
Yet a passage in his diary justifies that strong ex- 
pression. .At Cork, where his labours were unusually 
popular, he writes, ‘‘ Wherever we go we are received 
as angels of God. Were this to last I would escape 
for my life to America.” Again, in the famous funeral 
hymn, ‘Ah, lovely appearance of death,” the lines 
occur— 
** With solemn delight I survey 
The corpse when the spirit is fled, 
In love with the beautiful clay, 
And longing to lie in its stead.” 


Yet this was no mere rhapsody. The hymn was 
written after standing by the corpse of a pious Me- 
thodist, who died at Cardiff, Aug. 13, 1744. We find 
the entry in his diary, ‘‘ We were all in tears, I felt 
throughout my soul that I would rather be in his 
condition than enjoy the whole of created good. The 
spirit at its departure had left marks of happiness upon 
the clay. No sight upon earth is in my eyes half so 
lovely.” or some phrases, such as— 
* On the wings of his love I was carried above 
All sin, and temptation, and pain,” &c., 





* The hymn, “ O Thou who camest from above,” 311, is an example. 
The appropriate and sustained imagery which the poet uses to illustrate 
the varied thought introduced, and the singular unity of the whole, are 
worthy of the first of our British classical writers. 





he had no Scripture warrant, but there is no doubt 
that the temporary state of mind described was not 
only the experience of the poet, but of hundreds of 
his followers. 

The Wesleyan hymns are most peculiar; their peri- 
patetic composition, their autobiographical cast, their 
lofty spirituality, their intense life and practicality, 
and their high poetic merit, place them by themselves. 
Charles Wesley, like his brother John, was an intense 
believer. Both were naturally religious; both had a 
singular capacity for receiving spiritual truth. Of 
this'intense belief the Methodist hymns were the off- 
spring, no less than the Methodist preaching. No 
man ever realised more fully than the poet the de- 
structive nature of sin; no man ever gave more abso- 
lute credence to the declaration, ‘‘ The soul that sin- 
neth it shall die.” It was in view of ‘‘ the inexorable 
throne” that he penned those thrilling hymns, ‘‘And 
am I only born to die?” ‘“‘Thou Judge of quick and 
dead,” ‘‘Thou God of glorious majesty.” It was 
‘* knowing the terrors of the Lord,” that he ‘‘ persuaded 
men.” But he had passed from condemnation into 
light and freedom; and it was with the judgment 
throne on the one hand, and the cross on the other, 
that there fell from his lips in song, like a new Evan- 
gel, that old truth which was to make myriads echo 
his strains in joy of heart, that, wide as the condemna- 
tion, so wide was the Gospel offer, that ‘‘ Whosoever 
believeth in Him should have everlasting life;” and, 
‘* Whosoever will, let him take of the waters of life 
freely.” It was with an earnestness and directness 
arising from his own strong convictions that he occa- 
sionally cast aside poetic refinements, and apostro- 
phized his hearers with singular plainness of speech, 
In Wales, one of the roughest audiences ever assem- 
bled was melted into tears, almost as one man, by the 
singing of the hymn, ‘‘ Lovers of pleasure more than 
God,” in which the bold verse occurs :— 

“ Outcasts of men, to you I call— 
Harlots, and publicans, and thieves! 
He spreads his arms t’ embrace you all, 

Sinners alone his grace receives!” 
Nor was the audience melted to tears alone, but out 
of the thrilled and tumultuous assemblage Christ 
rescued his own, many of whom became preachers of 
righteousness. 

Along with Luther and other Reformers, the Wes- 
leys believed in a personal deyil. Life to them was 
not a mere tournament, but.a real battle with the 
great adversary of man. The principalities and powers 
of darkness, marshalled by the prince of the power of 
the air, were no myths of an apostle’s dream, but ter- 
rible realities; they stood prepared to fight unto the 
death with the world, the flesh, and the devil. How 
C. Wesley fought and conquered is written in his 
hymns. The Jo peans of victory burst from his own 
heart. He was aman of whom it might be said em- 
phatically, that his fellowship was with the Father 
and the Son. The lofty mysticism of his earlier years 
had given place to a loftier spiritual life, nurtured. on 
intimate communion with the Father of spirits. If 
this sublime fellowship places some of his hymns be- 
yond the comprehension of ordinary Christians, there 
are babes in Christ, lowly and pure in heart, who 
tread the holy of holies with reverent feet, and 
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As sung in Europe. 


enter in with the poet among the mysteries of 
things eternal and invisible. That wonderful hymn, 
‘Come, O thou traveller unknown!” which many 
critics consider the finest in our language, and which 
Watts thought was worth all that he himself had ever 
written, is of this cast; so is, ‘‘ Thee, Jesus, Thee, the 
sinner’s friend,” with many others. But he wrote 
for a people whose experiences were something akin 
to hisown. Were they not brands plucked out of the 
burning? Had they not passed “through infinite 
sorrow into infinite peace ?”” Did he groan in peni- 
tence, or rejoice in hope, or mourn over backsliding, 
or aspire after perfection ? So did they. Those whom 
Christ then rescued sang Wesley’s hymns as their 
own experiences; nor had the quaint divisions of their 
hymn-book,—‘‘ For Believers Rejoicing, Fighting, 
Praying, Watching, Working, Suffering, Seeking for 
full Redemption,”—any strangeness or unrea'ity to 
them. Indeed, it is rather to be supposed that the 
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As sung in Asia. 





| | Pitiable truly is the criticism which would maunder 








Christianity which smiles contemptuous’y on these, is 
languid and effete rather than masculine, utterly fall- 
ing short of that full stature of manhood in Christ to 
which C. Wesley had attained. 

It is nof wonderful that a man who wrote so much 
and corrected so little, and to whom theological sys- 
tems were second to personal salvation and personal 
holiness, shou!d occasionally use phraseology which 
does not bear close analysis. In truth, the veriest 
dabbler in theology could pick flaws in this greatest 
of hymnists. Motes in the sunbeam, one and all! 


about ‘‘Arminianism”* and ‘“ Patripassianism,” in 
presence of the thousands on whom spiritual life has 
dawned by means of these hymns, and of the tens of 
thousands whose devotions they have kindled, and 
who have made them their songs in the house of their 
pilgrimage! A follower of Wesley is still remembered 
in the west of England who warmly resented this 
species of criticism, and who sometimes assailed the 
er.tics with sarcasms more effectual than his argu- 
ments. One Sunday morning, still remembered by 
the aged, he was lingering by the margin of a filthy 
pool just outside the Calvinist chapel, and as the 
congregation came out, was apparently absorbed in 
stirring up the stagnant water with a stick. ‘‘ What 
are you looking for ?” asked some of his antagonists, 
not without an uncomfortable suspicion that he had 
hit upon a new method of controversy. ‘I am 
searching,” he replied, without looking up, and still 
stirring the mud, ‘‘I.am searching for the eternal 
decrees.” 

Among the. peculiar characteristics of Wesley’s 
hymns, the following are specially remarkable. Deep 
penitence, and intense feeling of sin. Continual 
prayers for a more enlightened self-knowledge. An 
intense desire for personal holiness. A triumphant 
and aspiring faith. A longing to know ‘‘the glory of 
God.” An exceeding consciousness of ‘‘ the indwelling 
love of God.” A strong belief in ‘‘ the communion of 
saints.” A stimulating conviction of the presence of 
a God of absolute purity; and of ‘“ the powers of the 
world tocome.” There is nota feeling of the awakened 
sinner or of the believer which has not its expression 
in these hymns; not a truth of the Gospel which is 
not uttered in unfaltering tones. Of their influence 
in forming the character of the Methodist societies, 
none who have studied the past and present of 
Methodism can doubt. With regard to ‘the com- 
munion of saints,” a Christian privilege strongly in- 
sisted on by both brothers, we have only to turn to 
the four sections of Part V. of the Wesleyan hymn- 
book,—‘‘ For the Society Meeting, Giving Thanks, 
Praying, Parting,”’—to find one of the most successful 
modes of practically promoting social Christianity 
that the world has seen. Here are the secret ties 
which bird these fervent brotherhoods together in the 





* This remark applies only to that amount of “ Arminianism” which 
appears in the hymns. It is doubtful whether the majority of readers 
have any definite idea what the doctrinal teaching of the Wesleys 
really was, 80 much has it been caricatured by their opponents, and exag- 
gerated by some of their followers. A Calvinist writer, the Rev. J. C. 
Ryle, at the close of a vigorous ske‘ch of “The ministry of John Wesley,” 
gives the following much needel advice —“I only say, before any one 
despises this great man because he was an Arminian, let him thoroughly 
understand what kind of dovtrines he used to preach in England a 
hundred years ago.” 
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face of the world. If the Methodist societies come 
nearer the ideal of a church than other bodies, if they 
carry out more fuliy than others the social intentions 
of the Gospel, if, in truth, the joy or sorrow of the 
individual be a cause of joy or sorrow to the whole, 
next to the love of Christ, the bond of fellowship is 
none other than the social strains of C. Wesley. 

The popularity of Wesley’s hymns among the 
Methodists is greatly increased by the circumstances 
of their composition, and the associations connected 
with them. With marvellous facility he wove every 
incident into poetic meditation, and ‘‘ kad a psalm” 
for every occasion of his long career. On going down 
to preach among the Newcastle colliers, the fires with 
which he saw them surrounded suggested the stirring 
hymn, ‘‘See how great a flame aspires!” Again, in 
the same neighbourhood, the sight of weary and eager 
multitudes thronging to hear the Gospel, inspired the 
fine hymn,— 

«Who are these that come from far, 
Swifter than a flying cloud ?” 


| Preaching among the Portland stone quarries with 
such success, that ‘‘ the rocks were broken and melted 
into tears on every side,” he wrote the popular hymn 
“Come, O Thou all-victorious Lord,” with its vigorous 
| allusion to “hearts of stone.” In the great pit at 
Gwennap, where the seats of turf rose tier above tier 
like an ancient amphitheatre, the poet preached to 
10,000 persons with a larger effusion of the Spirit than 
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As sung in Africa. 





| descending,” three stanzas of which are by C. Wesley. 
| It is interesting to notice that Helmsley, the tune 
| indissolubly linked to this hymn, was adapted to it by 
| Olivers, the Welsh blacksmith, himself the composer 


of ‘‘The God of Abraham praise,” one of the most 


| sublime of Christian lyrics. This eminent man, before 


his conversion, was continually to be seen hanging 


had ever before attended his ministry, and writes | about the margin of the open-air Methodist meetings, 


afterwards, ‘‘ Seventy years of sufferings were overpaid 
by one such opportunity. I expressed the gratitude 
of my heart in the following thanksgiving,” 
thanks be to God, who scatters abroad,” a hymn so 
jubilant in word and measure as to produce unbounded 
enthusiasm whenever it is sung. It was amidst the 
lonely grandeurs of the Land’s End that he wrote the 
sublime hymn, ‘“‘ Thou God of glorious majesty ;”’ and 
on the same mysterious spot, ‘‘Come, Divine Im- 
manuel, come.” His facility of composition was once 
put to an almost ludicrous test on the same coast. 
He had just begun to sing a hymn in the midst of 
a gathering crowd, when some sailors, half tipsy, 
attempted to drown his voice by roaring the favourite 
song, ‘‘ Nancy Dawson.” In the midst of the discor- 
dant contest between hymn and song, his quick ear 
caught the metre and air, and he challenged them 
to come again, when he would be there and sing a 
new song to their tune. When both arrived at the 
same place in the evening, Wesley sang the new 
hymn— 
* Listed into the cause of sin, 
Why should good be evil ?”’ 


to the time of ‘‘ Nancy Dawson,” and many who had 
accompanied the sailors ‘‘ to scoff, remained to pray.” 

In no hymns are C. Wesley’s intense beliefs more 
apparent than in his funeral and judgment hymns. 
So long asa witness within ourselves testifies of a world 
to come, and men die, and mourners stand round open 
graves, so long will these retain their popularity and 
power. Perhaps it is not too much to say that the judg- 
ment hymn, “Thou God of glorious majesty,” ranks in 
this class next to the Dies Irc, though its popularity will 


never be so great as that of ‘‘ Lo, He comes with clouds 
V.—39. 


wa 





| convulsed with weeping during the singing of Wesley’s 


hymns. John Wesley was right in assigning a very 
high place to his brother’s funeral hymns. They are 
songs, not dirges; thanksgivings for ‘‘ the good fight 
foughten well,” for the emancipation of the spirit, for 
the everlasting life. Fitting strains are they where- 
with to escort the good soldier to the grave, to com- 
fort mourners, and stimulate the living to holiness and 
zeal. No man knew better how to make use of the 
hope of ‘‘ our gathering together unto Him.” So he 
takes the very moment of Death’s triumph, when dust 
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As sung in America. 
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meets dust, to celebrate Faith’s final victory, when (to 
use his own beautiful words), ‘‘ The church which suf- 
fers with Christ here, and the church which reigns with 
Him there, shall be gathered into one temple.” Trained 
in the Church of England, and with his ear attuned to 
the simple majesty of her Liturgy, he had caught the 
spirit of her grand Communion chorus, ‘“ Therefore, 
with angels and archangels, and with all the company 
of heaven,” &c., and this spirit nowhere beams more 
brightly than in his funeral hymns. 

In Cornwall, the paradise of Methodism, these par- 
ticular hymns receive more worthy expression than 
elsewhere. The Cornish miners are distinguished for 
their strong religious instincts, and for the tenacity 
with which they have held fast the truth as received 
from the Wesleys. In many primitive districts they 
keep up the custom of their fathers, the evening 
funeral, and the singing of a hymn from the house of 
mourning to the grave. The joyous hymn to a spirit» 
stirring tune which is in general use on these occa- 
sions is, ‘‘ Rejoice for a brother deceased,” and fitly 
on its latest line falls like softer music, Christ’s 
words of hope, ‘‘Iam the resurrection and the 
life,” with which the English burial-service opens, 
and at the close, the hymn, ‘‘Come, let us join our 
friends above,” is sung, as the crowd of mourners 
presses around the open grave. Alike above and 
under ground, on sea and land, in fishing-boats, fore- 
castles, mines, and coal-pits, Wesley’s hymns on 
Death, Judgment, and Heaven, are preaching the 
Gospel to the poor, and teaching men to live in the 
light of the future. His hymnson heaven have some- 
times produced a thrilling effect on those who heard 
them for the first time. Some years ago, the recital 
of one of them by the counsel in a murder case tried 
at Ixeter, as having been the last words of a murdered 
girl, melted the judge, the bar, the jury, and the 
audience into tears. In the judgment hymns, C. 
Wesley uses the prospect of this ‘ tremendous day” 
as the most powerful of all incentives to holiness. 
‘‘No room for mirth or trifling here,” for ‘the inex- 
orable throne ” is at hand. ‘‘ The Judge is at the door.” 
‘“‘The archangel’s trump” may sound any moment: this 
is enough ‘‘to sober earthly joys,” and fill ‘our 
cautioned souls”? with ‘‘ watchful care,” for, ‘“‘ a point 
of time, a moment’s space,” and the unclothed soul, 
either ‘‘with holy joy or guilty dread,” must stand 
before that ‘‘ bar seyere.”’ So, 

“ Nothing is worth a thought beneath, 
But how I may escape the death 
That never, never dies P 
How make my own election sure, 
And when I fail on earth secure 
A mansion in the skies?” 


This is the great question which humanity asks, and 
to it the Wesleys spent their lives in replying. There 
is hardly a hymn by Charles Wesley which does not 
contain the answer, stated with more or less of detail. 
And just because he was so real, and so thoroughly in 
earnest, his hymns will live forevermore. He did not 
care to adapt God’s truth to man’s reason or man’s 
inclination, but he stood up between the living and 
the dead, with the tables of Sinai in one hand, and the 
pardon of Calvary in the other, and assaulted an 
arrogant scepticism and an icy formalism with these 


are familiar to us all. 


old-fashioned weapons, history tells us how success- 
fully. There is nothing apologetic or faltering in any 
line he ever wrote. 

Some” of his most beautiful hymns are found in 
Part III. of the ‘Methodist Hymn-Book,” ‘For 
Mourners convinced of Sin,” and for ‘‘ Backsliders 
convinced ;” and in Part IV., under the headings, 
‘‘For Believers Fighting,” and ‘‘ Seeking for Full 
Redemption.” The hymns for “ Believers Suffering,” 
lack the chastened spirit and tenderer grace of some 
hymnists, and their tone of triumph must be an un- 
known tongue to many Christians; but, taken as a 
whole, the hymns in this section are one of the most 
refreshing fountains which the Head of the Church 
has ever opened for his people in the wilderness—a 
perennial source of edification, of which none should 
allow themselves to be in ignorance. The hymns on 
death and the future state rise to the victorious tone 
of 1 Cor. xv. They have retained the solemn awe of 
earth, blending it with the joyful wonder with which 
the freed spirit enters heaven. The poet was a 
worthy son of the saintly mother, who required her 
daughters to sing a hymn during her dying moments, 
and whose last direction to her assembled family was, 
‘* Children, as soon as I am released, sing a song of 
praise to God.” The hymns on the divine love are 
inimitable; they combine the passion of Crashaw 
with the tenderness of Gerhard, the fervour of New- 
ton with the reverence of Keble. The poet has linked 
the ‘‘ recollection” and devotion of the elder mystics 
with the zeal and intense practicality of the revival of 
his own day. Many critics, failing to comprehend 
the spirit of these hymns, have applied to them the 
often perverted term ‘‘mystical.” It is not among 
the critics, but among the poor of this world rich in 
faith, that the truest interpreters of this profoundest 
of hymnists are to be found. 

Within the limits of a single paper, it is impossible 
to point out in detail the less known beauties of the 
Methodist hymnody. Many of C. Wesley’s hymns 
We have heard his immortal 
notes of praise rising as the sound of many waters 
from the lips of adoring thousands, in such hymns as, 
‘*O for a thousand tongues to sing,” ‘‘ Blow ye the 
trumpet, blow,” ‘‘ Come, O Thou all-victorious Lord.” 
His strains of triumph are linked for ever with our me- 





* The first lines of a few of the finest of the Wesleys’ hymns follow. 
Where figures are given, they refer to the Methodist Hymn-Book :—John 
Wesley: “ Jesu, behold the wise from far.” “Jesu, Thy boundless love 
to me.” “O God, of good th’ unfathomed sea.” “O Jesu, source of 
calm repose.” “How happy is the pilgrim’s lot!” “I thirst, Thou 
wounded Lamb of God.” “ Jesus, Thy blood and righteousness.” ‘ Com- 
mit thou all thy griefs,” 613. “Give tothe winds thy fears.” ‘O Thou 
to whose all-searching sight,” 321. ‘Thou hidden love of God, whose 
height.” Charles Wesley: “ And have I measured half mydays?” “A 
charge to keep I have,” 306. ‘Andam I only born to die?” 47. And 
did my Lord on earth endure?” ‘Centre of our hopes Thou art,” 478. 
“Come, let us join our friends above,” 664. ‘Come on, my partners in 
distress,” 316. Come, O Thou Traveller Unknown,” 137. Come, 
finisher of sin and woe.” “Fain would I leave the world below,” 151. 
“Father, to Thee I lift my eyes,” 295. ‘ Forth in Thy name, O Lord, I 
go,” 309. “God is gone up on high,” 581. “Head of the Church 
triumphant.” ‘ Happy soul, thy days are ended,” 654. ‘Help, Lord, to 
whom for help I fly,” 298. ‘ How happy, gracious Lord, are we!” 215. 
“ Jesus, Thou soul of all our joys,” 200. ‘ Love Divine, all love excel- 
ling,” 368. “O disclose Thy lovely face,” 153. “O Love Divine, how 
sweet Thou art,” 145. “O Love Divine, what hast Thou done,” 32. 
“Shrinking from the cold hand of death,” 48. “Stay, thou insulted 
Spirit, stay,” 157. “‘ Thee, Jesus, thee, the sinner’s friend,” 141. “ Victim 
Divine, thy grace we claim,” 512. “ Weary of wandering from my God,” 
181. “When shall Thy love constrain,” 134. “ Ye virgin souls, arise,” 67. 
Many of the foregoing hymns are considerably abridged in the Metho- 
dist Hymn-Book, and are seldom to be found entire except in “ Hymns and 
Sacred Poems.” . 
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mories of Christmas, Easter-tide, and Ascension Day ; 
and the Church’s expectation of the Second Advent 
finds its highest expression in the magnificent hymn, 
‘* Head of the Church triumphant.” ‘Jesus, lover 
of my soul” is as often the earliest language of the 
spirit’s needs, as it is the latest of its trust. Though 
no hymn is more widely known and loyed, the term 
“popular ” seems nearly as out of place when applied 
to it as to the twenty-third Psalm, for we have faltered 
it into the ears of our beloved on the margin of the 


their lips, they have passed over to the brighter side. 
His death and funeral hymns have cheered mourners 
in every land. ‘‘ Hark, a voice divides the sky,” has 
been to thousands the first dawn of hope over the 
dark waters of bereavement. There is no joy, how- 
ever ecstatic—no repentance, however agonizing—no 
dread, however terrible—no hope, however ardent— 
to which C. Wesley has not given expression. 

The Church of England closed her pulpits against 
the living preacher. By a happy retribution, the 
undying voice of the dead poet sounds alike through 


her stateliest and her lowliest temples; and his mag- | 


nificent anthem, ‘‘ Hark, the herald angels sing,” the 
most popular Christmas hymn in the world, finds a 
place at the end of the Prayer Book. His Easter 
hymn, ‘‘Christ the Lord is risen to-day. 


Easter-day ; and his Ascension hymn, ‘‘ Hail the day 


that sees Him rise!”’—the finest in our language— | 


leads the praises of worshippers on Ascension-day. 
It is not enough that the church from which he was 
driven should now hear his yoice; but all churches, 
orthodox and heterodox, accord him an honoured 
place; and the hymns sung by the eleven millions of 


people, who it is estimated form the Methodist socie- | 


Halle- | 
lujah!” appropriately opens the morning service on | 


ties of our day, are his, with comparatively few 
exceptions. 
With the grasp of the last enemy upon him, Charles 
Wesley dictated the lines :— 
“In age and feebleness extreme, 
Who shall a helpless worm redeem ? 
Jesus, my only hope Thou art, 
Strength of my failing flesh and heart: 
Oh, could I catch a smile from Thee, 
Then drop into eternity!” 


| oe 
siver of death; and with its pathetic prayers. upca | and, shortly afterwards, the Master fulfilled his latest 


wish :— 
“O that the joyful hour were come 
Which calls Thy ready servant home, 
| Unites me to the church above, 
Where angels chant the song of love; 
And saints eternally proclaim 
The glories of the heavenly Lamb.” 

His remains were followed to the grave by an im- 

_mense concourse of mourners; and an epitaph, written 
by himself for a friend, fitly marks the tombstone of 
one of the first of itinerant evangelists, as well as the 
greatest of English hymn-writers. 
“With poverty of spirit blest, 

Rest, happy saint, in Jesus rest : 

A sinner saved, through grace forgiven, 

Redeemed from earth to reign in heaven! 

Thy labours of unwearied love, 

Forgot by thee, are crowned above— 

Crowned, through the mercy of thy Lord, 

With a full, free, immense reward!” 

Neither in death nor life was any national honour 
awarded to the poet of Methodism. But what avails 
the wreath of bay or stately burial to him for whom 
angels have long since woven the amaranth, and 
whom ‘the Holy Church throughout all the world” 
has embalmed in her everlasting remembrance ? 

IsaBELLA L. Bian. 








PREVENTING MERCIES. 


Psalm lxxix. 8. 


Tue hawthorn hedge that keeps us from intruding, 
Looks very fierce and bare 

When stripped by winter, every. branch protruding 
Its thorns that wound and tear. 


But spring-time comes; and like the rod that budded, 
Each twig breaks out in green ; 

And cushions soft of tender leaves are studded, 
Where spines alone were seen. 


And honeysuckle, its bright wreath upbearing, 
The prickly top adorns; 

Its golden trumpets victory declaring 
Of blossoms over thorns. 


Nature in this mute parable unfoldeth 
A lesson sweet to me; 

God’s goodness in reproof my eye beholdeth, 
And His severity. 


There is no grievous chastening but combineth 
Some brightness with the gloom ; 

Round every thorn in the flesh there twineth 
Some wreath of softening bloom. 


The sorrows that to us seem so perplexing 

Are mercies kindly sent, 
To guard our wayward souls from sadder vexing, 
And greater ills prevent. 


Like angels stern, they meet us when we wander 
Out of the narrow track, 

With sword in hand, and yet with voices tender, 
To warn us quickly back. 


We fain would eat the fruit that is forbidden, 
Not heeding what God eaith ; 

But by these flaming cherubim we're chidden, 
Lest we should pluck our death. 


To save us from the pit, no screen of roses 
Would serve for our defence, 

The hindrance that completely interposes 
Stings back like thorny fence. 


At first, when smarting from the shock, complaining 
Of wounds that freely bleed, 

God’s hedges of severity us paining, 
May seem severe indeed. 


No tender veil of heaven]y verdure brightens 
The branches fierce and bare ; 

No sun of comfort the dark sky enlightens, 
Or warms the wintry air. 


But afterwards, God's blessed spring-time cometh, 
And bitter murmurs ¢ease ; 

The sharp severity that pierced us bloometh, 

And yields the fruits of peace. 
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The Wreath of Life its healing leaves discovers 
Twined round each wounding stem, 

And climbing by the thorns, above them hovers 
Its flowery diadem. 


The last Great Day, each secret deep revealing, 
Shall teach us what we owe ; 
To these preventing mercies, thus concealing 





Themselves in masks of woe; 


What sunken rocks they showed, on which unwitting 
Our souls would have been wrecked ; ; 

What deadly sins they kept us from committing, 
What lust and pride they checked. 


Then let us sing, our guarded way thus wending, 
Life’s hidden snares among: 

Of mercy and of judgment sw aaly blending 
Earth’s sad but lovely song. 


Hucu Macmittay. 





EARNEST WORDS FOR EARNEST MEN; 
OR, THE GOSPEL AND THE PILGRIMAGE. 


VI.—THE GOSPEL TO THE SINFUL. 


“Christ Jesus came into the ‘world to save sinners.’’—1 Tim. i. 15. 


Every other aspect of the Gospel finds its end and 
its rest in this—the Gospel to the Sinful. And not only 
do we say here, as we have said often before, that the 
Gospel itself is one for all; but we may say also, in 
this case, that the class addressed includes all men: 
the poor, the young, the busy, the doubting, the 
mourner, all are sinful: we are all spoken to, all 
without distinction, when the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the one indivisible Gospel, comes and 
speaks to the sinful. 

The address, therefore, might be made very vague, 
very general. We will try not to make it so. We 
will not speak here, though in its place it is whole- 
some doctrine, of the great Fall, of the transmitted 
taint, of the universal corruption. We must be more 
minute and more particular. All have sinned: but 
on that very account there is a risk of our not 
bringing home to ourselves the charge, ‘‘ Thou art 
the man,” or the confession, ‘‘I have sinned against 
the Lord—my sin is ever before me.” 

We have alluded on former occasions to counterfeit, 
spurious gospels. Such a comparison helps us to 
appreciate and to understand the true. Others, be- 
sides Christ—sometimes even using Christ’s name— 
have preached to the sinful. They could scarcely 
avoid this, if they were to speak to men. Sin, what- 
ever it may be to the metaphysician—an idea, an 
abstraction, a privation, a negative—is to the practical 
man a very real fact. Often hidden, often disavowed, 
often coloured and garnished, it is one of the most 
positive existences, and one of the most powerful in- 
fluences, in the body and heart of human life. It is 
working, it is affecting, it is haying results, it is en- 
tailing consequences, everywhere, in all men, every 
day. And sometimes it comes to the surface. Some- 
times the roughest, coarsest observer has it forced 
upon him. Now as crime, now as ruin, now as 
misery, sin shows itself, and must be dealt with. 
Even conscience, secret as it is, and subtle, and per- 
sonal in its operation, yet, now and then, goads a man 
into utterance: the man himself tells what he is, 
‘‘comes and confesses and shows his deeds,” even 
wishes and demands to be punished, and makes the 
judge and the jury do their office upon him without 
their will. Therefore the existence of sin, however we 
choose to define or to account for it, cannot altogether 





be gainsaid, cannot always be ignored. A man’s own 





friend will say to him, “I have sinned, and I am 
wretched—help me.” For some persons, men and 
women, it has come to a very solemn alternative— 
help, or suicide. They cannot live as they are. 
Sympathy, counsel, comfort, this if it may be :—if 
not this—death—death self-inflicted, and before the 
time. We have all read of the great example of this 
in the Gospels. Judas tried first the accomplices, the 
paymasters of his crime—‘‘I have sinned,” he said 
to the chief priests, ‘‘in that I have betrayed the 
innocent blood.” When they said, ‘‘ What is that to 
usP see thou to that;” then ‘“‘he departed and 
hanged himself.” But, short of this last extremity, 
who has not had sometimes to deal with an accusing 
conscience—to offer such advice as’ he may, to preach 
such a gospel as he can think of, to some one who 
was writing himself lost, and quaking at the wrath to 
come ? 

When thus appealed to, some men try that method 
which a prophet calls ‘‘ healing the hurt slightly.” 
They say to the troubled man, ‘‘ You are viewing your- 
self morbidly. We are all sinners, but not you more 
than others. Think how amiable you have been, how 
just, how kind, in all the relations of life. You have 
defrauded no one, you have wronged no one, you have 
paid to all their due, you have borne a good character, 
you have discharged eyen your religious duty, at 
least as well as others. Health has much to do with 
the spirits; you are not well; you have been over- 
wrought with business; you want rest, change, 
amusement; shake off this burden of needless fear, be 
@ man again, and all will be well.” Such counsel has 
sometimes succeeded in giving back to his old life one 
who was just escaping; sometimes, where the im- 
pression was deeper, or where the man was truer to 
his convictions, sometimes it has not succeeded—and 
a soul now in paradise thanks God for ever for the 
grace which resisted it. 

Others have spoken learnedly of the nature of sin. 
They have not flown in the face of facts: they have 
not said to a man who knew that he had sinned, 
‘‘You deceive yourself—it is not so.” They have 
argued more insidiously. ‘It is true, you have 
sinned. I know that you have found yourself weak 
in the presence of temptation. I know that this or 
that vice has had dominion over you. I will not tell 
you that you are not sinful. But whatissin? Sin 
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is disease. It is, in the soul, what a constitutional or 
hereditary weakness is in the body. Some men are 
born so. They can no more make themselves strong 
to renounce, resist, expel evil, than they can give 
robustness to a muscle, or add one cubit to their 
stature. These diseased, crippled, deformed souls, 
must have the same sort of indulgence which we all 
show to the like defects in bodies. God knows your 
special liabilities, and doubtless He who either made 
you thus, or suffered you thus to become, will not be 
extreme to mark that which in consequence you may 
do amiss.” Perilous, antinomian, blasphemous doc- 
trine! but yet I may appeal to any man who knows 
human nature, and who knows these times, to say 
whether he has not heard, whether he has not some- 
times thought, something like it. 

All these treatments of sin are alike in one point— 
they are gospels of indulgence. One ignores the sin- 
fulness, another explains—neither ministers to it. 
One says, ‘‘ You are not sinful ;”’ another says, ‘‘ You 
cannot help being sinful:” there is not, in either, the 
first step taken towards an escape from sin, towards a 
new life and a full salvation. 

There is yet another mode of treatment, and there 
we will leave these false gospels. This last is the 
moral mode; the language of a stern judge and con- 
demner of evil; of one who says, ‘‘ Talk not to me of 
excuses for sin: no man need sin—no man need be a 
sinner: it is weakness, it is cowardice, it is worse, if 
a man cannot stand up against himself—if he cannot 
say to temptation, ‘Begone’—if he cannot say to 
sin, ‘I will none of thee.’ It is a man’s own fault 
if he sins, and that man is a hypocrite, and nothing 
better, who says, ‘I wish to be good, and cannot.’ 
The first step towards God is to put away sin; any 
one can do that: it is the first sign of sincerity to 
eschew and to conquer evil.” Such a gospel to the 
sinner has, like the rest, one touch of truth in it—one 
shred and fragment torn off from the whole truth ; it 
does indeed strip off some disguises, and expose some 
fallacies, in the condition of the sinner; it re-asserts 
God’s law, and man’s responsibility, and the supre- 
macy of conscience, and the proper office of the will: 
it may even brace some loose, careless liver to resolu- 
tion and exertion, making him ashamed of his self- 
cowardice, and recalling him to some feeling of for- 
gotten duty: this it may do; but I boldly say, it is 
no Gospel; it will do no miracles of conversion and 
transformation, it will work no deliverance in the 
earth, and it will effect no radical change in souls. 
It still lacks the two engines and levers of Christ’s 
Gospel—the appliance of an adequate motive, and the 
communication of a sufficient strength. It is the law 
still, it is not the Gospel; and, like all law, it will be 
found, in the long run, to be ‘‘ weak through the flesh.” 

From all these we turn away with relief to what 
St. Paul calls in this chapter ‘‘the glorious Gospel 
of the blessed God.” 

It is always presented to us in the Divine Word 
under two heads—the one revealing a motive, the 
other revealing a power; the one, the doctrine of 
atonement, of forgiveness, of mercy; the other, the 
doctrine of regeneration, of a divine influence, of 
grace and life and the Holy Spirit. The two together 
form that whole of which we speak now. 





The Gospel to the sinful. ‘‘ Christ Jesus came into 
the world to save sinners.” To save by mercy, and to 
save by grace. To save by bearing sin, and to save 
by imparting life. ‘I believe in the forgiveness of 
sins.” ‘‘T believe in the Holy Ghost.” 

Let us hope that this Gospel is a matter of scorn, a 
matter of indifference, to none of us. Let us hope 
that there is, at the bottom of all hearts, a sense of 
its beauty, of its suitableness, of its eventual neces- 
sity, to us all. The minister can certainly say this, 
that he seldom visits a deathbed on which the need of 
Christ is not recognized. Each reader of these lines 
will be lying one day on a deathbed, if indeed the end 
of life come not more suddenly and more awfully. We 
may venture, with confidence, to say that each will 
then be crying out for a Gospel to the sinful, feeling 
that he needs just that—not a Gospel to the suffer- 
ing only—not a Gospel to the faint and weak and 
languishing and pain-racked—but a Gospel to the 
sinful. Death is a great revealer, and he tells many 
secrets, even before the last blow is struck, which 
were easily kept, quite easily locked up and buried, 
even from the man’s own conscience, till then. And 
thus it comes to pass that one and another, and one 
more and yet another, as his turn comes to die, with all 
the possibilities and all the risks that lie beyond, finds 
the slipperiness, finds the ‘‘lying vanity,” of his own 
self-confidence, self-righteousness, and self-esteem ; 
and discovers that, with a view to peace in death, and 
with a view to safety after death, he needs something 
more, something truer and stronger, than all this; 
and that that something is, in other words, a Divine 
Person crucified for his sins, and a Divine Person 
living to save. 

Therefore, having this experience, our first thought 
is how to bring this Gospel to the sinful, if it 
might be so, into the heart of some one who will 
want it on his deathbed, but who does not care for it 
now. How shall we deal with him? The whole diffi- 
culty lies in that word sinful. Any one who really 
feels himself sinful will indeed welcome this Gospel. 
And perhaps you may say, ‘‘I know that I am sinful. 
I have joined this night in the prayer, ‘Have mercy 
upon us, miserable offenders.’” Still—still we are 
not sure that you /eel it. I think it very probable 
that, if your best friend were to say to you, ‘‘ You 
know you are a sinner,” you might not like it—you 
might feel the charge both harsh, rude, and unjust. 
And we see it thus. If the thought of sinfulness, if 
what Scripture calls ‘‘the conscience of sins,” were 
real in us, wo should not lie still under it. We could 
not lie still under it. We should say, ‘‘I cannot live 
as I am, and I dare not in this state die. I must by 
all means get this load untied from my shoulders, or 
how can I face Him of whom it is written that 
‘ without holiness no man can see the Lord ?’ ” 

And why do we suppose that you are lying still and 
inactive under the conscience of sins? Because we 
see no pains taken by many to get their faces and 
their steps turned towards Christ. We cannot call 
the coming once or twice on the Sunday to a place of 
worship a sign of earnestness. Many motives bring 
men there, besides a sense’ of sin and a desire for 
salvation. As far as outward signs of earnestness go, 
a truer test, though itself an ambiguous test, would 
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be some exertion not made by all—a tarrying behind 
for the Lord’s Supper, or a waiting upon God in 
His House at other times, when there is no music 
and no sermon. But, Oh! let us get beyond these 
things. Enter into the secret place of your own heart, 
where man cannot follow you, and just simply ask 
yourself, ‘‘Is my mind indeed set upon righteous- 
ness?” in other words, upon winning Christ, and 
being found in Him ? 

We will not argue with one another about sinful- 
ness ; partly because I do not think that such arguing 
convinces, and partly because I do not really believe 
that such arguing can be needful. Certainly it would 
not be needful, if you could be persuaded to read six 
verses of your Bible upon your knees at morning and 
evening—so placing yourself, as it were, in God’s 
world, and learning from Him, in that sanctuary of 
all truth, what He expects of us, how He judges of 
conduct, what it is to be Christ’s servant, and what 
that life is which we must live in heaven. It is by 
keeping the Bible shut, or opening it as a dead thing 
— it is by living away from God, or approaching Him 
only as a form—that we live the life of self-conceit, 
and die, alas! the death either of stupidity or of 
terror. 

If, however, there are everywhere, among hearers 
and readers, persons who feel no interest in this Gospel 
to the sinful, it is not so with all. There are those, also, 
who are deeply interested. I earnestly desire to speak 
a plain word to the consciences of some of these. 
They are of all ages and of divers histories. They 
are to be found, not least but perhaps most, amongst 
the young; amongst those whose hearts (as the Bible 
expresses it) are ‘‘still tender”—not yet hackneyed 
and hardened in the ways of sin. But we shall not 
make distinctions of this kind now. There is one 
feature which can ‘‘ make a whole world kin”—and 
that is the feature of a common sinfulness: more 
especially when the sinfulness meant is not that of a 
fallen nature only, but rather that of a sin-bound and 
sin-spoilt life. 

It does not matter much how we came to this. 
We may have been always so. Ever since will and 
choice acted, we have gone wrong. In childhood we 
were self-willed and troublesome. In boyhood were 
drawn in us those darker lines of sin, which youth 
filled up and manhood stereotyped. We are sinful, 
not as all are sinners, but in a deeper and a worse 
sense. 

Or it may be that we have more lately fallen, more 
abruptly, into this condition. We were so good in 
childhood, and so little wicked in youth, that we be- 
came confident and careless. -The devil saw his 
moment, and presented a bait suddenly which deceived 
and captured. 

Or we may be what Scripture calls backsliders. 
Once we were cleansed, by a great effort, by a resolute 
plunge, in the “fountain opened for sin.” And for 
months and years we remembered this cleansing. We 
walked carefully, sometimes even ‘‘ mournfully,” with 
God our Saviour. Something has altered this. We 
are not what we were. We have fallen again ; fallen, 
not once or twice, by an act or two of inconsistency— 
but fallen much deeper: we have (as St. Peter says) 
‘* forgotten that we were cleansed from our old sins,” 








and have turned back—slipped back is the exact ideaA— 
into a mode of life out of which once Christ rescued us, 
Now we are sinful; sinful in this worse sense—tied 
and bound with the chain of our sins. 

And we will add just one more case. It is that, 
not of downright wicked sinning, but of a total loss 
of interest, of an interest once felt, in the things of 
God: that kind of disease which consists, not in acute 
pain, not in conscious suffering, but in the entire 
want of appetite, strength, and vitality; the absence, 
in other words, of all power to commune with God, 
to work for God, or to go in and out peacefully where 
God is, in the Bible which is His Word, in the Church 
which is His temple, or in that most sacred shrine of 
all, which is His presence-chamber and mercy-seat 
in the living soul. If we believe what Christ has 
done, or know what God wills for us, we shall feel— 
yes, we do feel—that this too is sin; that he who 
cannot pray, he who cannot read his Bible, he who 
cannot enjoy God, is in a sinful state, is a sinful 
man, one needing, if there be any who needs, a 
Gospel to the sinful. 

Is there a Gospel for such cases? How shall we 
describe it ? 

1. First of all, it is a Gospel of compassion. If it 
were not this, it would be nothing. For, whatever else 
may be said, and truly said, of the sinful, especially 
in this deeper and darker sense of sinfulness which we 
have touched upon, this, at all events, must be felt— 
that they are in danger, that they are in misery, that 
they are in want, if these words have any place at all 
in the things of God andof the soul. Therefore Jesus 
Christ compassionates them; and when He sends a 
Gospel to them, that Gospel is this first, a Gospel of 
compassion. O, it is a great matter—it is not all, but 
it is.a great matter—if a sinful man can be brought to 
feel this, that he is an object of the Divine compassion! 
It is a new thought to him. He thought God was 
angry with him, he thought that God had turned His 
face from him, he thought that the holy Saviour 
himself, though He died for us—perhaps because He 
died for us—had given him up, had ceased to think 
of him, or was waiting only for the fatal clock to 
strike the hour of his sentence and his execution. 
It is often so with the sinful. You see it even in 
human relations. A person who feels that he has 
injured you suspects you of hating him. He does not 
know that, even in human hearts taught and indwelt 
by the Spirit. of Jesus Christ, there is oftentimes 
the tenderest yearning of love and pity over one 
who has utterly spurned and cruelly injured! That 
is the echo and the reflection, faint and dim, of the 
compassion which God Himself, which Jesus: Christ, 
which the Holy Spirit, feels for the sinful. 

2. Again, itis a Gospel of éruth. There is no dis- 
guising, and no palliating, and no flattering, in the 
Gospel of the blessed God. It deals plainly with 
every man. It does not suffer the sinner to forget 
or to overlook his own sinfulness. It does not treat 
sin as a disease-—-except in this sense, that it is 
something which must kill if it be not cured. If sin 
isa disease, it is not a disease which may be calmly 
lulled or pleasantly humcured, but one which was 
brought on by our own fault, and which now must 
expect the severest treatment, of starving, cutting, 
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and cauterizing. The honest man loves the Gospel 
not least for its honesty. When sin begins to be felt 
as a reality and as a curse within, then the sinner does 
not thank, because he does not believe, the physician, 
who comes to him and says, “It is nothing.” He 
knows that it 7s something, and that the man who 
flatters also mocks, Christ does not so: and the 
man loves Him for His truthfulness. The real Gospel 
to the sinful is a Gospel of truth. It bids a man 
enter into a serious judgment. ‘‘ My state is perilous: 
if it is not altered, I must die, die what Scripture 
calls the second death, the death afterdeath, the living 
death of a lost soul. And my state is my own fault: 
I need not have been asIam. If I inherited a fallen 
nature, still there was for me a Church and a Bible, a 
conscience to direct, and a Divine Spirit to’ enable me. 
Each step of my sinfulness has been taken by me. I 
was not obliged to do that wrong thing, I was not 
obliged to give up praying, I was not obliged to become 
either selfish or sensual or intemperate or unclean. 
No one could force me so to be. Temptation might 
be hard to resist—still the yielding was mine: prayer 
might be difficult—still the mind which can turn itself 
to other things, not always attractive or interesting, 
could apply itself to calling upon God: circumstances 
might be against me, home influences, influences of 
friendship and companionship—there might be in my 
case peculiar facilities of sinning, peculiar hindrances 
to obeying—yet these things, all together, do not make 
up the only thing which could really be my excuse—a 
compulsion of eyil, and an impossibility of good.” 

The Gospel to the sinful is a Gospel of truth. It 
has nothing to say to the self-complacent sinner, 
except it be, ‘‘ Pray God if haply the state of thy 
mind may be changed into humility and into repent- 
ance.” Its first work is to bring a man to the posture 
described both by a Prophet and by an Apostle— 
‘‘He putteth his mouth in the dust, if so be there 
may be hope——” ‘That every mouth may be stopped, 
and all the world may become guilty before God.” 
The self-excuser has not, because he wants not, a 
Gospel. Christ’s first work is to make the sinner self- 
accused, self-emptied, self-condemned. 

8. In the third place, the Gospel to the sinful 


- is a Gospel of power. While it compassionates, 


and while it convicts, it also rouses and quickens. 
There is no softness in its pity, and there is no despair 
in its condemnation. Christ never allows a man to 
say, ‘‘ Then, if I am an object of God’s compassion, I 
can trust Him not to punish.” God may be obliged 
to punish, though His heart bleed in doing it. And 
Christ never allows a man to say, ‘‘ Then, if I am all 
to blame, if I am thus miserable in my sin, and thus 
the cause from first to last of my own ruin, it is a lost 
case—I am this, and this I must remain:” the 
Gospel of truth is a Gospel also, and in the last place, 
of power. 

It is a great point gained when a man flings away 
excuses. It isa still higher and greater thing when 
a man is roused by Christ’s voice to say, ‘‘ Neyerthe- 
less, I must and will be saved. Though TI am this in 
condition—this lost thing—and though it is my own 
doing, insomuch that neither man nor deyil, but I 





only, am the cause of my ruin; yet I cannot and I 
will not stay so. I must get out of this state, and, 
God helping me, I will. This is the operation of 
Christ’s Gospel in its aspect of power. The Gospel is 
not a weakness; it isa strength. It is nota lullaby 
to the sleep of death ; it is a trumpet-eall to resurrec- 
tion, to newness of life. 

And how is the Gospel all this? Need I say it? 
Does not Christ Himself answer? Isit not thus? “TI, 
if I be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men 
unto me.” And “thissspake He, signifying what 
death He should die.” Christ crucified is the Gospel. 
The Gospel of compassion—I need not prove that. 
Well may the Collect say, ‘“< Who of Thy tender love 
towards mankind hast sent Thy Son, our Saviour Jesus 
Christ, to take upon Him our flesh, and to suffer death 
upon the cross.” And the Prayer of Consecration in 
the Communion Office, ‘Who of Thy tender mercy 
didst give Thine only Son Jesus Christ to suffer death 
upon the cross for our redemption.” The gift of Christ 
was a gift of tender love, tender mercy—in other 
words, a Gospel of compassion, And surely we all 
know what an attraction there is in love—how it wins 
a man out of himself in spite of himself, and draws 
him towards that which before he was not. How, 
then, if the compassion be God’s? the compassion of 
the Creator, of the Lord, of the Judge? We can all 
see that there must be force in it then! 

And a Gospel also of truth. It is more than words 
to point to the cross and say, Behold there what sin 
is. See the all-holy One dying—dying because of sin. 
Be true—true to yourself, true to the truth—and 
confess that you are without excuse, if, first of all, 
your sins were such as to cause the cross; if, secondly, 
your sins are such as’ you know them to be, since the 
cross, and in despite of it. 

And so, on the whole, a Gospel too of power. If a 
man is not won by the cross, he will be won by 
nothing. Ifa man can say, ‘‘ The cross is nothing to 
me—Christ’s sorrow, Christ’s anguish, Christ’s deso- 
lation, Christ’s death, is nothing to me—I can still 
sin on, I can still trifle, still abuse grace, still gamble 
with my soul, though Christ hangs there opposite to 
me on the cross,” there is no more to be said. A 
man who can speak thus, or act thus, seems indeed, 
for the present at least, to have sinned beyond hope— 
to have sealed upon himself that which God never 
meant him for—a life of hardness and a death of 
despair ! 

It is not so with all. God grant it be not so with 
any of us! Let this renewed sight of the mysteries 
of Christ’s cross and passion, of Christ’s precious death 
and glorious resurrection, be solemn in our eyes, 
persuasive in our souls. If never before, let us listen 
now to the Gospel to the sinful. It is this:—<‘‘ Christ 
Jesus came into the world to save sinners:” now 
therefore ‘‘ why will ye die?” It is this :—‘‘ Christ 
Jesus came into the world [to save sinners:” therefore 
‘* choose life.” Let yourself be saved. Christ asks 
not of you that you reconcile yourself, but that you 
‘‘ be reconciled” to God. Accept, welcome, rejoice in, 
love, live, the reconciliation; for how, O ‘‘ how shall 
we escape, if we neglect so great salvation ?” 

' C. J. VAUGHAN. 
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THE BUILDING OF THE MINSTER. 


(FROM A STORY IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER OF ‘‘ THE CORNHILL MAGAZINE.)” 


I wave heard an ancient legend, 
A quaint tale of bygone years, 

Which haunts me like the music 
Of some sweet voice in my ears. 


For I think that old tradition 
The past has handed down, 

Of the building of the minster 
In a quiet English town, 


Holds for us a precious lesson, 
Could we read the truth aright. 
Shall I try to tell the story 
Round the blazing fire to-night ? 


They were brave and zealous builders, 
With a high and noble aim, 

To rear a fabric worthy 
Of their heavenly Master’s name. 


Costly wood and purest marble 

From far distant lands they brought, 
And the fairest forms that genius 

Of sculpture ere had wrought. 


So they said, “‘ We will not build it 
Here, ’mid narrow street and lane, 

Where the smoke and dust of traffic 

Shall defile with earthly stain ; 





“ But on yon green hill, whose summit 
Can be seen for many a mile, 

It shall greet the rosy dawning, 
Catch the sun’s departing smile. 


“ What matter though the aged, 
The weary and the poor, 

Women and little children, 
Cannot toil up to the door— 


“* We raise a pile whose glory 
Shall extend to farthest time, 
And on the far blue sea-coast 
Shall be heard our minster’s chime ; 


“Where the homev ard-bounding vessels 
As those faint echoes come 

Shall greet them as God’s welcome, 
The first faint voice of home.” 


So they laboured late and early, 
Willing hands and busy brain, 

Till the pleasant English country 
Stood aglow with golden grain. 


And still for all their lanour 
They oft thought with grave surprise 
That the towers seemed never growing, 
The walls would never rise. 
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«“’Tis a white-robed band of angels,’’ 
The awe-struck people say, 

« With silent speed undo the work 

The men have done all day.” 


“Tt is God’s hand,”’ said the builders, 
And with reverent hearts confessed 
In their bitter disappointment 
That their Master knoweth best. 


Nay! I think those men were heroes, 
Their cross they nobly bore, 
When, amidst the city’s traffic, 
They began their work once more. 


And when springtime decked the world 
In her robe of softest green, 

The minster stood completed, 
The noblest ever seen. 


For one among the builders 
Worked silently the while ; 
And day by day, like magic, 
Grew that great and wondrous pile. 


No one heard the sound of striving, 
Foolish jest, or idle word ; 

For they said, “ Our fellow-workman 
Is Jesus Christ the Lord.” 


Who they were—those men—we know not, 
Ages since their race is run ; 








They have heard—those faithful servants— 
The Master’s words—“ Well done!” 


Yet, though they are gone, the minster 
Standeth ever, old and grey; 

Where many a weary soul hath learnt 
Of Christ who is the way. 


Though the tale is but a legend, 
Tt holds a lesson true 

For the restless heart that longeth 
Some great work for God to do. 


Is it not by far the hardest— 
Though the safest and the best— 

To fulfil our common duties, 
Trusting God for all the rest ? 


Learning patience and submission, 
From our trials, mean and small ; 

’Tis the heaviest cross to carry, 
Which to men seems none at all. 


And no work is e’er too humble, 
For the roughest path e’er known 
Will our Saviour travel with us, 
If we look to Him alone. 


So, when oft the heart grows weary, 
And the listless hands hang down 
Let us think upon the minster 
In that unknown English town. 
J.C. A. 
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RAGGED 


SCHOOLS. 


BY THE EDITOR. 
Part I. 


REGARDING Ragged Industrial Schools as one of the 
most just, most merciful, noble, and most Christian 
agencies of our time, I have often intended to bring 
the subject before the readers of the SunpAY MaGa- 
ZINE; though, in doing so, I might be suspected by 
some as taking advantage of the position of Editor 
to ride my own hobby. There is a special reason 
for calling public attention to this topic at the pre- 
sent time. As they “that watch for the morning,” 
the country waits for what, though long neglected, 
it now eagerly and speedily expects, a National 
System of Education—a system, however, which 
will belie its honourable name unless the children 
of the lapsed and lost, the degraded and criminal 
classes, of those the French call the classe dangereuse, 
form the objects of its peculiar care. To increase, 
for it is already awakened, the public interest in this 
great subject, and thereby secure, in any system that 
may be established, the education of those unhappy 
children who, growing up in past time criminals and 
pests, the burdens and danger of society, were more 
sinned against than sinning, I venture to give here the 
substance of a speech delivered at the last annual 
meeting of the Edinburgh Original Ragged Industrial 
School. If it awaken pity and a sense of the cruel 
injustice inflicted in other times on the poorest of the 
poor, if it lead to the establishment of ragged schools 
in quarters where they are needed—and many such 
there are in our towns—if it stir up Christian men 
and women to follow in the steps of those whose 
labours in this humane and holy cause I had a 
melancholy pleasure in recording and applauding, I 
shall feel grateful to Him who has been pleased to 
bless, in some good measure, other efforts the speaker 
made in bygone days to save those that were ‘‘ ready 
to perish.” 





LADIES AND GENTLEMEN,—If I were to state, in a | 
single sentence, the object for which I rise to address | 
this magnificent assembly, I should choose the words | 
of St. Peter: *‘I think it meet, so long as I am | 
in this tabernacle, to stir you up by putting you 
in remembrance.” In the first place I would have | 
you to remember that our institution differs from 
other schools, both as regards the principle on 
which it is founded and the materials it has. to 
work on. This is not a school established by Govern- 
ment, and maintained out of those public taxes 
to which Protestant, Papist, Jew, Socinian, and in- 
fidel alike contribute; and in regard to the manage- 
ment of which, therefore, so far as the religious 
element is concerned, controversy may arise, and 
good men arrive at different conclusions. We are | 
here in another region altogether. Not, let me say, 
that I sympathise with some of these good men; 
or feel, in regard to the Protestant, which is the | 
large bulk of the community, that the religious ele- 
ment presents any serious obstacle to the establishment 
of a national system of education. Worshipping, as I 


have often done, with Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Con- 
gregationalists, and Baptists, and accustomed to hear 
nothing I did not cordially assent to, and to look on 
those around meas brethren, beloved brethren in Christ, 
I have wondered—and grieved while I wondered—that 
when we, holding in common the vital doctrines of 
the Gospel—holding in common everything fit to be 
instilled into the mind of a child, can worship together 
in the samo church, there should be any difficulty 
about our children being educated together in the 
same school. I have never been able to understand 
that. There is, and can be no serious difficulty, 
unless people wish their children to be sectaries in 
long clothes; little Episcopalians, Presbyterians, or 
Wesleyans—a thing as unnatural and ludicrous, if 
not monstrous, as to introduce politics into the 
nursery, and make little Whigs or little Tories of our 
boysand girls. Grotesque, such children would remind 
one of those we see in pictures of the last century, 
where the boys, little men, strut about in cocked hats, 
buckles, and breeches; and the girls, little women, 
flutter over the canyas in powdered heads, hoops, 
fans, and farthingales. The thing is absurd; out of 
time and out of place; contrary alike to common 
sense and the divine book that teaches us, while we 
give meat to men, to give milk to babes. ‘The prin- 
ciple I lay down, as consonant to the dictates both of 
reason and revelation, is, that what is catholic should 
be taught in school, and all that is sectarian and de- 
nominational out of it. A very simple rule; and one, 
with ordinary Christian charity, easy to carry into 
effect. If it be so, it may not be scandalous to the 
churches of this country, but certainly it is a very 
lamentable thing, that holding, as the Protestant 
population does, all the vital and cardinal and saving 
truths of Christianity in common, the religious diffi- 
culty should stand for four-and-twenty hours between 
our people and the blessings of a national system of 
education. 

But here, some with regret, others with scorn, may 
ask, ‘‘ Who are to blame for that but the ministers of 
religion, the clergy, your own order, whatever they 
may be called?” Well, I cannot altogether deny that. 
Yet let me say, in excuse for my brethren, that if you 
are candid enough to take into account their peculiar 
training and habits, it will not seem wonderful that 


they sometimes: mistake points and prejudices for 


principles; and under the influence of professional 
bias find difficulties where others see none. Pro- 
fessional bias is not peculiar to the clergy—of which I 
will give you an example connected with this very 
subject of ragged schools. Being on a visit to a pro- 
vincial town, I was struck, when walking its streets, 
with the number of idle, neglected, wretched children, 
who appeared to me fit subjects for a ragged school. 
I advised the people to open one; but, like John the 


| Baptist, ‘‘1 was the voice of one crying in the wil- 


derness.”” They made no response; they were sure 
there were no materials for such a school. How- 
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ever, at length, three or four gentlemen agreed to 
make a house-to-house visitation in the worst parts of 
the town. The result was a report which astonished 
everybody, but myself—no less than one hundred 
children were found growing up to crime, perishing 
in their streets for lack of knowledge. ‘Well, time 
was pressing; the case was urgent; these children 
were perishing—otherwise, but as certainly as men on 
the foaming reef where a ship lies on her beam ends, 
and the cry is heard all along the shore, ‘‘ The life- 
boat, the lifeboat!” The lifeboat here to launch was 
a ragged school. So a public meeting was instantly 
called; and, among others who attended was a gentle- 
man of the law—a respectable, sensible, and benevolent 
man. Well, when all were about to rush to the 
rescue, up rises our friend, and, with the advertise- 
ment that called the meeting in his hand, says—‘‘ Be- 
fore anything is done it is necessary to settle the 
terms of this advertisement. It calls the inhabitants 
of the burgh and its neighbourhood to meet to consider 
the propriety of setting up a ragged school. Now, 
Mr. Chairman, you must first settle what is the 
meaning of the word burgh. Is it the royal burgh only, 
or are those also invited who reside within the bounds 
of the parliamentary burgh? More than that, you have 
also to settle this—Are the lords and lairds, the fac- 
tors, farmers, and cotters, invited ? is the word, which 
is the name both of the town and of the country parish, 
to be understood parochially—does it in fact embrace 
the whole parishioners? When these questions are 
disposed of, this remains to be settled,” he added, 
‘‘before any action can be taken,—What is the neigh- 
bourhood? Does it mean the parishes adjacent to 
this, or the parishes also beyond them? ‘These are 
points to be discussed and determined before you take 
any steps in this matter, however urgent.” A pebble 
lying on the slip where a noble vessel stands ready 
for the launch may arrest her progress, keeping her 
back from the ocean that waits with heaving bosom 
and open arms to receive her to its embraces. Such 
were the lawyer’s professional difficulties. Talk of 
the professional bias of ministers! If in that case we 
see how the lawyer got the better of the man, need 
we wonder if, in cases where matters of doctrine and 
of conscience might be compromised, the theologian 
should do the same ? 

I am happy to think that the difficulties which, 
arising from sectarian jealousies, professional preju- 
dices, or the scruples of narrow-minded though con- 
scientious men, have hitherto stood in the way of a 
national and universal education, are about to be 
removed. The country is to take the matter out of 
the hands of churches into its own. This is as it 
should be; because, as I hold, and will always ho!4, 
education, in the ordinary sense of the term, is not the 
business of churches. It belongs not to pastors, but 
to parents ; and to regard them as the parties on whom 
the training of children, and all the arrangcments 
connected with it, properly devolve, is equally agree- 
able to the fitness of things and the word of God. It 
is not into the hands of the priest, but of the paren ‘s, 
God places the child, saying, ‘ Take this child away, 
ad nurse it for me, and I will give thee thy wages.” 

Now, for such a national system as the country 
imperatively requires, and I fondly anticipate, our 





school, and others of the same kind, have been pres 
paring the way. Not the least among the many 
services which they have rendered is this,—they have 
proved that Episcopalians, Wesleyans, Presbyterians, 
and Independents can cordially unite together, in 
giving, not only a common secular, but also a common 
religious education to the young. ‘‘ Ah,” but some 
may ask, ‘‘ what is the value, what the worth, of the 
religious education in which these different parties find 
it possible to unite?” Willing to submit that to the 
Divine, imperial test,—‘‘the tree is known by its 
fruits,”—TI shall give you some of these—some grapes 
of Eshcol; and could supply as many as would prove 
heavier, richer clusters than the spies came laden with 
from the goodly land of Canaan. 

I have always read with regret what I could not 
but regard as exaggerated accounts of the good ac- 
complished by ragged schools; and such I reckon 
those statements by which it appeared that a larger 
number of the children reared in them did well than of 
those who had been nursed in the bosom of the holiest 
families and belonged to the best-conditioned classes 
of society. Ido not, cannot believe that—I have no 
credence for a thing so incredible and passing strange. 
But I believe this, and can prove it, that nearly as 
large a proportion of the children of our ragged school 
do well as the children belonging to any other class, 
or attending any other school. ‘Taking into account 
the profligate habits and debased condition of their 
parents, taking into account the dens of iniquity out 
of which they are drawn, taking into account the 
malign and demoralising influence of their early 
associates, these schools haye accomplished. wonders 
—not a blessed only, but a marvellous result; and 
one that seems to me to solve the vewata questio of 
religious education. This is an important service 
they have rendered, in view of the State establishing 
a national, and I shall add, a compulsory system of 
education. 

I am an advocate of compulsory education. I hold 
that no man hasa right to bring up his child a burden, 
a nuisanee, and a danger to society; and that if he is 
bound by law to feed its body, by law also he should 
be bound to educate and cultivate its mind. If he 
will breed up children as savages, let him retire to 
the desert. For those employed in mines and mills 
and otherwise, we have already a compulsory system ; 
and there are thousands of poor, unhappy, neglected 
children that need it as much, or even more, than 
these. We punish men for cruelty to cats, and dogs, 
and horses—which is right: but is it right to allow 
those to go free who, neglecting to educate, as well as 
feed and clothe their children, inflict still greater 
cruelties on their own flesh and blood? How incon- 
sistent our conduct ?—and what a disgrace it is toa 
well-ordered, to say nothing of a Christian commu- 
nity, that parents who have plenty of money to waste 
on drink and tobacco, are allowed to starve their chil- 
dren, kill them off with cold and hunger, or bring 
them up in ignorance of everything but vice and 
misery. Some talk much nonsense about the liberty 
of the subject, and how unpopular a compulsory 
system of education would be in a free country. But 
there is no compulsion to the willing. Volenti non fit 
injuria. Those who are doing their duty by their 
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children can have no objections to such a system ; 
and those who are not, need it. At present the first 
‘‘haying not the law, are a law unto themselves.” 
The passing of a Compulsory Act, therefore, would 
make no difference to them; but, from long and ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the condition of the igno- 
rant and lapsed classes, I believe it indispensable to 
their improvement andelevation. The fine things some 
of our legislators and upper classes, in opposing such a 
system, talk about the value which the people of our 
country set on education, can be attributed to nothing 
but ignorance—their gross ignorance of the ignorance, 
and misery, and vices, into which thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands have been allowed to sink. The 
ministers of our mining and manufacturing districts, 
the ministers and city missionaries of our large towns, 
know better; and so do the humbler, but decent and 
well-ordered, classes of society. The upper classes, 
who know very little of the poor, especially of the 
poorest of the poor, may oppose a compulsory system; 
but I have not seen a sober, well-doing, intelligent 
man who did so. He knows the need of it. At 
his door, in his neighbourhood, swarming on the 
streets, he sees multitudes of children growing up with- 
out education, criminally neglected, perhaps cruelly 
treated, by parents who earn, or may earn, as good 
wages as himself; and to hiscommon sense every such 
child—and their number is legion—is a plain and 
painful argument for acompulsory system. Talk of 
compulsion, of interference with the liberty of the 
subject, when once in every ten years a man makes 
his way into a family of ladies to ask them their age ! 

We have many good objects that are only reached 
by compulsion. People are compelled to pay taxes; 
children to take physic, and go to school; so that 
in a sense, with a few exceptional cases, all edu- 
cation is compulsory. It were happy for the coun- 
try were no such measure needed; but never other- 
wise will a national system of education reach the 
lowest, and raise the lapsed, and disarm the dangerous 
classes. 

For example, in Nottingham, nearly 50 per cent. 
of the operatives cannot read even the simplest para- 
graphs. Out of 200 or 300 brickmakers employed 
by a single firm in that town, only two could read; 
and these were the sons of foremen. During an inquiry 
made by Dr. John Watts, some months since, for the 
Educational Conference at Manchester, and which in- 
quiry included about 92,000 inhabitants, residing in a 
single portion of the city, 24°8 per cent., about one- 
fourth of the youths from fourteen up to twenty years 
of age, were unable to read, and more than the half, 
58°4 per cent., were unable to write. This shocking 
state of matters, which a compulsory system only will 
cure, arises, not from a want of way, but of will. Ex- 
tensive experience and observation have convinced me 
of that. Generally speaking, it is a correct picture 
which a visitor in the Canongate district of the Asso- 
ciation for the Improvement of the Poor, gives of the 
state of matters. ‘‘ Where I visit,” he says, ‘‘ there 
are fourteen families who have children too young to 
be at any regular employment. Of these, there are in 
arms five, at school four, and running wild twenty- 
five. The heads of these fourteen families are mostly 
labourers, earning from fourteen to sixteen shillings 





a week, and might be tolerably well off if they had no 
drinking habits.” The best proof that these parties, 
were they compelled, could pay for the education of 
their children, is the wages they earn, and the fact 
this visitor states—‘‘ Though the fourteen families,” 
he says, ‘‘ were in the lowest depth of dirt and rags, 
they had good fires, no seeming want of food, and some 
of them savoury fries.” In what a fearful state is 
our country! How terrible the statistics of Mr. Hill, 
which show that about seven children are born every 
day who seem destined to a dishonest course of life, and 
that the class they contribute to swell costs the country, 
in the value of lost property, and the machinery neces- 
sary to keep them in check, some Ten Millions a year! 
It is plain that we must haye a compulsory system of 
Education. The good of the country requires it; and 
since our ragged schools, in the management of which 
all the different Protestant denominations unite, fur- 
nish a practical solution of the religious difficulty, 
Government, with the view of establishing such a 
system, might do worse, and perhaps could not do 
better, than take a leaf out of our book. 

Let me next, briefly and by a few examples, “put 
you in remembrance” of the good our schools have 
done. ‘‘The day will declare it,” but this we know 
meanwhile :— 

1. They have put an end to juvenile mendicity. 
Five-and-twenty years ago, the streets of Edinburgh 
literally swarmed with children who earned their 
own and their parents’ livelihood by begging. Fair 
day and foul, in pouring rain and blinding snow, 
these miserable creatures left their dens to prowl the 
streets. It was impossible to resist their importunity ; 
still more the appeal made to our compassion by the 
rags they shivered in, their sunken cheeks and 
famished looks, and the skinny hands they stretched out 
for charity. With a cruel beating, in many instances, 
waiting the hungry, shivering, weeping creature that 
returned without money enough to send a savage 
father or mother beastly drunk to bed, no condition on 
God’s earth was more pitiful than theirs ; no life more 
hopeless. They became thieves as a matter of course ; 
and, drawing recruits from their ranks, crime went on 
increasing—increasing though the gallows was busy, 
and prisons were full, and penal settlements crowded, 
and the dram-shop and debauchery sent hecatombs of 
victims to the grave. The efforts the magistrates made 
to put down the evil proved utterly abortive—warn- 
ings on the walls against begging, which the urchins 
could not read—police whom they far outnumbered, 
and, nimble of foot, constantly eluded. But no sooner 
were our schools opened to shelter and feed and clothe 
and educate these unhappy creatures than the evil was 
arrested. It ceased to be a harsh, and became a kind 
as well as wise thing to refuse charity; and send or 
take the whining child to the ragged school. The 
whole system collapsed, as when a knife is stuck 
into a balloon or bladder; and on those streets where, 
five-and-twenty years ago, juvenile beggars swarmed, 
rising every morning from the lowest purlieus, like a 
cloud of mosquitoes from a marsh, to spread them- 
selves over the city, you may now walk for a whole 
twelvemonth, nor encounter one. 

2. They have diminished crime. 

The best evidence of this is found in the returns 
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furnished by Mr. Smith, the excellent and able 
governor of our prison. Our school, followed by some 
others at no distant periods, was opened in the summer 
of 1847. Now see how, so far as concerned juvenile 
delinquents, as our school filled, the prison emptied. 
For example :— 


In 1847 the centesimal proportion of children un- 


der fourteen years of ¢ age in prison was. 56 
1848 it fellto. . yy 6) oe 3°7 
a ee ee 2°9 
1850 : 1:3 
1868 it has fallen to. °9 


It thus appears that the asin of chittens under 
fourteen years of age in our prison is not a fifth 
part of those at that age who were there before the 
opening of our schools. Then, to take another 
example from the class of prisoners between fourteen 
and sixteen years of age :— 


In 1848 the number of these was . . « « « + 552 
1849 itfellto. . .. «tig el we 
1850 a ee ee ee ee a ee ee 
ee a Zhe . 227 
Me Go we 5-4 . 138 
1859, . 130 
1867 it had falle m to 84 
1868 it has fallen to 76 


In a large number of instances the punishment 
of these juvenile delinquents involved a gross mis- 
carriage of justice—making the law not respected but 
hated. In illustration of this take a case recorded in 
this day’s newspapers. A boy (he was only eleven 
years of age) named Joseph Smith, was charged with 
entering a lock-up shop at Shipley, and stealing a 
purse, value one shilling. He was convicted, his own 
father giving him a bad character. But it was shown 
that the father had not done his duty to the boy; 
that, on the contrary, he had neglected his home, led 
a dissipated life, and, in fact, wished to get rid of the lad. 
After that, what justice required was that the accused 
and the witness should change places—the child be 
put in the witness-box, and the father atthe bar. But 
what happened? The magistrates, very strangely I 
think, instead of sending the boy to a reformatory, 
told the father that they would discharge his son if he 
would consent to give him a good whipping with a 
birch rod, in the presence of the police. The sentence, 
which the bench itself seemed to feel to be unjust, 
reminds me of the answer given to one who, calling at 
the house of a magistrate, asked if the Justice was at 
home? ‘‘No,” said the servant, throwing open the 
door ; ‘‘ but the Law is.” In that Shipley case, it 
was the father, not the son, who should haye got the 
good whipping with the birch rod—or rather with a 
cat-and-nine-tails, well laid on by a stout boatswain’s 
hand. Balaam was rebuked by his ass; and so, 1 may 
say—though the story seems apocryphal, were our 
laws once by a dog—a little, black, English terrier— 
that to the astonishment of the spectators, as if he 
saw their injustice, entered a protest against them, 
after a fashion of his own. He belonged to Mr. Smith, 
who was present on the occasion, and from whose lips 
I had the story. A boy, one of these neglected 
children, had been sentenced by the magistrate to 
be whipped within the precincts of the jail. The 
officials are assembled, the governor is there, and his 





terrier too. The trembling culprit is dragged from 
his cell. His back is bared, and my excellent friend 
is moved to pity as he looks on the poor child’s 
emaciated form, with the sallow skin clinging to 
the bones. It goes probably also against the warder’s 
heart to bring down the arm he had raised for the 
stroke. But he was saved that pain. The terrier, who 
had been watching all the proceedings with keen and 
intelligent eyes, thinks it is time now for him to inter- 
pose; so ere the stroke descends, he darts from his 
master’s side, to rush at the warder and close his 
teeth in his leg. 

3. They are saying the country an enormous expen- 
diture, and adding vastly to its wealth. 

Those best acquainted with the subject have 
reckoned that, taking all things into account, every 
criminal, before. death closes his career, costs the 
country £300. Now as we have passed through our 
schools and sent out into the world nearly one thou- 
sand children, it is a very moderate calculation that 
we have rescued and converted into useful members of 
society at least five hundred, who otherwise would 
have become amenable to justice, and swelled the 
ranks of crime. But since the expense of each 
criminal on an average amounts to £300, the saying 
of these five hundred children will eventually save the 
country the enormous sum of £135,000, after deduct- 
ing all the expenses which the public, through our 
society, has incurred on their behalf. Nor is this the 
whole pecuniary advantage which society has derived 
from our schools alone. These five hundred children 
turned into useful, productive citizens, are a positive 
gain and enormous profit to the country. Say 
that the net value of the labour of each is but 
£20 a year, and suppose that they live on an 
average, as productive members of society, not 
more than twenty years, what is the result? The 
result is this, that while the country, instead of 
suffering loss, gains a profit by each of £400, the 
profit accruing to the country by the life and industry 
of the whole number rises to the enormous sum of 
£200,000. Truly the Government is “penny wise 
and pound foolish” that does not foster such schools 
as ours. In the £135,000 we shall have saved, and 
the £200,000 we shall have gained to the country, I 
see the wisdom of the adage, ‘‘ How cheap is charity!” 
and an illustration of those words of the psalm— 


* Blessed is he that wisely doth 
The poor man’s case consider.” 


Such are some of the evils Ragged Schools have 
cured; or, still better—for prevention is better than 
cure—haye prevented. Regarded in that aspect alone, 
while any school offers a busy, happy, cheerful sight, to 
a reflective and compassionate eye, a ragged school pre- 
sentsastillmoreinterestingand very touching spectacle. 
The happiness of such a scene, like a figure made con- 
spicuous by the dark background against which it 
stands, is greatly enhanced by thinking where and 
what, but for this school, these children had been— 
how, poor wretches, they had been wandering ragged, 
cold, starved, wild, and wicked on the streets, or 
pining away their young lives within the solitary, 
gloomy walls of a prison-cell. 
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THE next thing about the child Jesus? Well, I 
suppose you don’t mean His being taken into Egypt, 
or presented in the Temple, or adored by the Magi,— 
because all these are hardly things about Him, but, 
taking His human course as that in which He is mani- 
fested, these are rather circumstances happening to 
Him than events with which He was Himself concerned. 

The next thing about Him—well, Margey, what 
shall we say? I know what occurs to me. I wonder 
whether we are agreed in this. You mean that stay- 
ing behind in the Temple: is that it ? 

Well, then, of that let us speak. It is an incident 
full of interest in many ways. I need not go over all 
the particulars of it; but will only just bring out 
one or two points which you, darlings, will feel, and 
are not commonly dwelt on. 

The first of these is the marvellous way in which 
the Holy Child was trusted. When the caravan was 
made up on leaving Jerusalem, His parents do not 
seem to haye given themselves one anxious thought 
about Him. The question, where He was, never 
arose till after the day’s journey. ‘‘ Then came still 
evening on,” of which the “‘ ancient poetess singeth,” 
that it brings the child to the mother. We may 
imagine the tent set up, and the evening meal pre- 
pared, as Eastern travellers describe it to this day. 
How many there were within it, we cannot say. We 
believe that there were many brothers and sisters of 
the Holy Child; but as all were necessarily younger 
than Himself, none of them would accompany their 
parents on this journey: unless indeed there were an 
infant which could not be separated from its mother. 
Perhaps there were others too, who were nearly 
related to the Holy Family: but from what follows, 
it would appear that none occupied the same tent with 
them. So that perhaps Joseph and Mary were alone. 
The sun dropped burning below the western plain, or 
dipped under the sea line, if they were in the hill 
country: but still He came not. So completely did 
they trust Him that they waited till the great stars 
blazed out above: still He came not. Then they went 
out into the neighbouring tents and made inquiry. 
‘* He is sure to be in one of them,” they said one to 
another: ‘for all love Him as their own, and He is 
fond of talking to them in His strange gentle way 
about great and holy things, so that He and. they 
both take no note of time when so employed.” 

One tent after another was searched, but He appeared 
not, Even then we may well suppose that distrust was 
not allowed to enter their minds. Not only had they 
both knowledge of His wonderful character, not only 
had His mother laid up in her heart all the mysterious 
matters regarding His birth, and the prophecies which 
were uttered respecting Him, but in all this experi- 
ence of His childhood and His boyhood, He had never 
once deceived, never once disobeyed them. He might 
haye said to them as He said to His enemies twenty 
years after, ‘‘ Which of you convinceth me of sin ?” 

This being so, it was natural that sorrow should have 





‘. 


filled their hearts. You, darlings, hardly yet know how 
sharp a pang is the first possibility of suspicion of one 
whom you have deeply loved: when the heart refuses to 
form to itself the darkening thought that is waiting to 
take shape, and we say ‘‘it must be right,” when we 
nearly half feel that something is grievously wrong. 

Some such pang may have rent the breasts of 
Joseph and the blessed mother that lonely night as 
they lay sleepless in the tent. We may well conceive 
that again and again, separate and together, they 
joined in prayer to Him who had given the precious 
gift, that it might be theirs again. 

O what a feeling this is, the sense that one is lost 
—not lost, as those that are gone from us are lost— 
but lost, perhaps never to be found ! 

I remember, when I was at Quebec Chapel in 
London, a very dear friend preached one of my Friday 
Lent sermons on the text, ‘‘ Whosoever will come 
after me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me.” He insisted on the fact, that every follower 
of the Blessed Lord has a cross to bear—he told us of 
the frequently sudden coming upon this cross in our 
way—when we least were thinking of it, we turned 
a corner, and there it lay, to be taken up and borne. 

The service ended and we came into the vestry. 
There stood his eldest girl, pale and breathless—‘‘ Oh 
papa, baby is lost in the Park ! she strayed away from 
nurse, and can’t be found.” ‘I little thought,” said 
he, turning to me, ‘‘ that at the first corner, I should 
find the cross!” 

And now Joseph and Mary had found their cross. 
‘* Sorrowing”’—it is her own word,—sorrowing they 
sought Him—turning back from the tents of their 
companions at the early dawn. 

A fanciful Roman Catholic saint, Bonaventura, in 
whose meditations are some beautiful thoughts amidst 
much that is nonsensical, suggests that the blessed 
mother may have thought that the same Father who 
had given Him to her may have again taken Him 
away. But this, in the face of the prophecies to 
Joseph and to herself, could hardly be. Much rather 
might she perhaps have suspected, that that myste- 
rious mission, of which those prophecies had faintly 
hinted, may have begun: that He may have betaken 
himself to the desert, there to await the time of His 
manifestation to Israel. 

At all events, Jerusalem was the point at which 
their search must begin. And now from one wonder 
we come to another. We have seen how implicitly 
they trusted the Holy Child. But if we were to 
assume from this that all His heart and purposes 
lay open to them, we should be wrong. And this 
part of the history reveals to us in a wonderful 
manner the human character of our Lord. We read 
on one occasion in St. John, that He ‘‘did not commit 
himself unto ” the Jews who came up unto the feast at 
Jerusalem: and even so had been His practice through 
His younger years. He was a pure, unsinning child 
—~an affectionate and obedient child—but at the same 
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time a reserved child. Words of comfort, words of 
peace, words of tenderness, He must always have had 
for those about Him: but they were only such as He 
pleased to utter: they came from a depth within 
which no one knew: they were parts of a store which 
human thought never measured. 

How do we know this on the present occasion ? 
Simply by this circumstance: that they, who had been 
with Him now twelve years, never for three days 
thought of looking for Him in the place to which all 
His boyish enthusiasm tended. The house of His 
heavenly Father had never been evident as an object 
of His love or admiration. Long long years at Naza- 
reth had the desire been growing in Him, to dwell in 
the house of the Lord, and behold the fair beauty of 
the temple: long had He yearned after the converse 
of holy men whose time and toil were spent over the 
Law of God: but of this not a word had escaped Him. 

And this interests us not only as being a trait of 
Him, but as so completely identifying Him with the 
boy of all times and countries. Nothing is more 
common than for the ruling passion of a boy’s soul to 
be thus kept in reserve—father, and even mother, not | 
having a dream of it—till some day it leaps forth full- 
grown, and amazes all who behold. 

This is often so with a boy’s plans about his destina- 
tion in life: but, it is true, not so often with regard to 
favourite habits and haunts. It conveys to usa stronger 
idea of the reserve which must have been the charac- 
teristic of the Holy Child: and serves to mark that 
character as no common one, eyen in its quiet and pri- 
vate manifestation. This mixture of affectionate ten- 
derness and habitual reserve can only exist in the great 
and few spirits of the very highest order: and that 
these did coexist in the Child Jesus, at once points 
Him out as unlike the common run of the sons of men. 

But, even allowing for all this reserve, it does 
seem passing strange that Joseph and Mary never 
during those three days seem to have thought of the 
temple. We might ask, Where did they seek Him 
all that time ? and what put it into their thoughts at 
last to try the place where He was? They perhaps 
went to the family in whose house they had celebrated 
the Passover. Was it the same as that pointed out by 
the Lord twenty years after when He said, ‘‘ Go into | 
the city to such a man and say, The Master saith, I. 
will celebrate the Passover at thine house with my | 
disciples?” There they might seek in vain; and 
then perhaps they branched out among those who 
had been their fellows in ihe sacred feast, but equally 
in vain. One day passed, and another, and another: 
and there was doubtless the hope deferred, that 
maketh the heart sick: more and more anxiety, at 
last fading off into the blankness of despair. 

At last, we may well imagine, a rumour reaches them 
—that it was so long in reaching them, may at once 
serve to refute the legends about the early connection 
of His mother with the temple and the High Priest—a 
rumour that a wonderful boy was in the temple, sit- 
ting in the midst of the doctors, hearing them and 
’ asking them questions; and that all were astonished 
at his understanding and his answers. Who could 
this be, but their lost one? That understanding—those 
answers—how often had they astonished those parents 
at home! How often, we may well imagine, had they 











said one to another, ‘‘ What Rabbi could have 
answered more wisely ?” 

We all know how many wise things are said by 
children. You, Jessy and Margey, in your time, have 
both of you been utterers of wise sayings, such sayings 
as you will never never utter again. Jeremy Taylor 
says, that children suffer, when they are in pain or 
sorrow, by direct pressure, asa pillar supports a weight. 
The idea is very beautiful; and we might expand it 
further, and say that when children think, they think 
by direct contact with truth, without those side views 
and obscuring compensations which disturb their 
thoughts inafteryears. So that we sometimes have more 
living truth, direct from God’s Spirit, in the saying of 
a child, than in ten mature verdicts of grown-up men. 

And if this be so with you and others who grow up 
in imperfection and under all the beclouding influ- 
ences of selfish temper and departures from truth, how 
must it have been with Him who never sinned ? 

When He asked a question of the doctors of the law, 
it was not for display, it was not from idle curiosity, 
it was not from love of victory in argument: it was 
the earnest reaching forth after truth of a soul which 
basked in truth: the inquirer courted no flattery, de- 
served no rebuke, stirred no jealousy, overstepped no 
modesty; it was as if Truth herself, radiant as the 
bow of God, had stepped unclothed from her veil, and 
won all hearts by her smile. 

Let us look somewhat more, darlings, at that won- 
drousassembly. Yes, Margey, there it hangs before us, 
but without its glorious colour, as Holman Hunt gave 
it forth from the years’ study of his earnest soul. I wish 
you could have seen the picture, all aglow with those 
wonderful hues—somewhat, perhaps, too rainbow-like 
and shifty in gleams, but yet no tint without meaning, 
and all conspiring to one of the most glorious of effects. 

It was some such assembly as the painter has 
there represented. The grand old rabbi, whose winters 
mounted to a century, their snowy marks on his 
scanty beard, and their film over his sightless eyes— 
how he clasps the great scroll of the law, the study of 
his life, and the fathomless well of his ripened wisdom ! 
The aged compeer at his side laying his hand on his 
arm, is setting forth to him the reason why the wise 
and holy talk of the young peasant from Galilee has 
of a sudden ceased. And next him is a young teacher, 
his face full of intelligence, his brow contracted with 
anxious thought as over some answer from which the 


' very soul of righteousness had looked forth, or over 


some question which the collective wisdom of rabbi- 
dom was all too poor to furnish with a reply. And so 
we pass on, to some faces which look secular, and even 
some which seem, but probably are not, void of mean- 
ing, till our eyes reach the right-hand, or principal 
group of the picture. 

And here, what shall we say? I know that tastes 
differ among us on this group; I know also that 
my own feeling has not been always the same about 
it: but I also feel that the artist had immense dif- 
ficulties to contend with, and that he has surmounted 
them not by pandering: to conyentionality, but by 
patiently studying and then idealizing nature. 

Let us take them in inverse order and importance. 

The figure and expression of Joseph are, to me, fault- 
less. There is no assumption of importance in them, 
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as neither ought there to be: but the great joy of 
having found Him who had been lost is mingled 
with a serene satisfaction at the place and employ in 
which He has been found: and thus this manly 
peaceful face sets, as it were, the tone of the group. 

Of the Blessed Mother more must be said: more 
which may call, and which may be called, in question. 

The expression is as of one earnestly and passionately 
pleading; as we might imagine her to have done, had 
we not been told expressly that she did not. The 
account given in St. Luke certainly does not lead us 
to think that she thus earnestly and closely whispered 
in the ear of her Son. There is in that narrative a 
majesty of motherhood, which I fail to discover here. 
Perhaps it may be said, that the artist has altogether 
translated the narrative into detail; that the saying in 
St. Luke is that to which all her dealing with Him 
amounted, rather than any one portion of it; that we 
can hardly imagine the joy of finding, the intense in- 
terest in the situation, the desire to win Him back 
again—all venting themselves in those few and 
balanced words ; and that though the Evangelist is 
faithful to the summary of fact, the artist has seized 
on one of the expressions of nature of which that 
summary was made up. It may beso. Painting, we 
know, is tied to a moment, and must give an outward 
act done. History is tied merely to truth, and truth 
may be the total of a great many acts. 

But perhaps all this is too hard for my little women ; 
and at any rate you will seein the attitude and ex- 
pression of the Blessed Mother what, if it represent 
not the whole sacred narrative, must haye been gone 
through before that whole was attained. 

But now we come to speak of the figure of the Holy 
Child Himself. -And I hardly know how to praise this 
too highly. It seems to me to have just that mingled 
look of human boyhood, and divine yearning for 
higher things than human, which we should expect, 
but look for in vain, in any representation of the 
youthful Jesus. It is found in the Infant of the 
Madonna del Sisto, and as has been said, in one or 
two other of Rafael’s; and, as far as I know, in those 
only. That the earnest desire to be ‘“‘among His 
Father’s matters” is here somewhat prominent, is 
hardly to be blamed: but none can say that the 
rising resolution to check that desire, and to go down 
to Nazareth and be obedient to them, is not also 
abundantly expressed. There is one little incident of 
the Lord’s posture which has always struck me as 
very beautiful; the playing of the right hand with 
the buckle of the band. It exactly expresses the 
meeting of two currents of feeling. One can see in 
this as in the face, the truant interest in the disputa- 
tion of the doctors, wavering before the strong return 
of self-denying duty ; while, at the same time, there 
look out wonderfully from the eyes the thoughts that 
come from otherwhere than this our earth. 

Of the accessories of the picture it is after this hardly 
worth while tospeak. According to the artist, it is evi- 
dently full day. Workmen are shaping a stone outside. 
A beggar is laid at the gate to ask alms of them that 
came in. Now I had in my own mind always ima- 
gined it evening: ‘‘ After three days they found Him 
in the Temple.” Whether the doctors had the custom 
of sitting on there till the evening, I am not suffi- 





ciently acquainted with Jewish practices to be able to 
say; but the ‘after three days” seems to point this 
way. Perhaps the wonderful understanding and an- 
swers of the Divine Boy may have kept the dignified 
conclaye beyond its ordinary time of sitting. 

Leaving the picture, we may finish by saying, that 
it is full of interest to think, what the Lord may have 
seen on that His youthful visit which led to His words 
and acts years further on. 

Then He may have noted with boyish indignation 
the unhallowed practice of buying and selling in the 
house of prayer, which twenty years after prompted one 
of His first, and again one of His last acts of summary 
vindication of the holy law of His Father. There He 
may have noticed the Pharisee standing and uttering 
his self-satisfied prayers, and the poor publican stand- 
ing afar off and beating his breast in contrition. 

The conclusion of the beautiful story is as teaching 
as all else is. ‘‘ He went down to Nazareth with them, 
and was subject unto them.” This holy burning zeal 
was curbed and repressed. ‘‘ Even Christ pleased not 
Himself.” The outbreak of enthusiasm had been an 
infirmity, not a sin: and now the well-balanced spirit 
again righted and strengthened itself: the course, 
which begun by becoming obedient, returned into its 
proper channel. 

And to us the wonderful part of such obedience is, 
to think of its duration. Not for a month, not fora 
year, but for eighteen long years was He subject unto 
them. He became “the carpenter.” Doubtless many 
a house in Nazareth witnessed His humble subjection 
to His reputed father’s trade. One of the earliest 
fathers, Justin Martyr, tells us that He made ploughs 
and yokes. 

There was some years ago a striking picture of 
Herbert’s, of our Lord, as a lad of fifteen or sixteen, 
in Joseph’s workshop. He is no longer a beautiful 
Child, but a thin workman youth. He is, as is the 
custom with workmen there, naked, except for a cinc- 
ture round the loins ; and the painter’s effort has boon 
rather to pourtray the bodily fatigue incident to ILis 
life of unflinching obedience, combined with the 
higher purpose manifested in His holy looks. Perhaps 
the painful part of the picture is carried too far, as is 
the practice with the school to which Herbert attached 
himself: but it was a picture which entered that night 
into one’s waking thoughts; and that is, at least in 
my little court of criticism within, no small praise. 

There is another picture of Herbert’s, belonging to 
this His period of boyish obedience: I am not sure 
whether or not to a time before the incident we have 
been dealing with to-night. The Child Jesus is pass- 
ing along Joseph’s shop, when suddenly His eye falls 
on two chips of wood, accidentally fallen one over the 
other in the form of a cross. He pauses, looking 
down on them with a solemn air. His Blessed Mother 
stands in the doorway, contemplating Him with an 
air of conscious earnestness. - 

And even so ends our present narrative. ‘But His 
mother kept all these things and pondered them in 
her heart.” 

Of that we shall have more to say another time. 

Now for prayers; and we will try ‘‘The Lord whom 
ye seek shall suddenly come to His temple:” and the 
grand chorus, ‘‘ And He shall purify,” which follows. 
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MEMOIRS OF AN ENGLISHWOMAN. 


CITAPTER XX.—-HESTER’S MESSAGE. 


UCY’S thoughts 
were filled 
with Hester as 
she travelled 
down to Wes- 
tering with her 
invalid. She 
could not have 
imagined that 
afew days 

, would make so 
f great a change 
= in her feelings 
towards her 
= cold, stately 
niece; but 
s Lucy had rare- 
s ly seen any one 
with whom she 
had sympa- 
thised so truly 
and so warmly 
as with Mr. 
Dudley. That 
night’ work at the hospital had drawn them together 
as months of mere formal acquaintance would never 
have drawn them, and their last meeting had put him 
on the footing of a younger brother—he had shown 
such implicit trust in her goodwill towards him. 

‘*T did not desire it to come in the shape of trial to 
poor dear Hester,” thought Lucy, as they drove from 
Westering Station to Firgrove ; ‘‘ but, surely, this may 
open the way to confidence between us. She has 
enough to bear, poor girl, without shutting herself off 
from the sympathy of those she lives with. I do not 
know that I could love her better; but I seem to have 
lost my fear of her in the feeling that I may be able 
to help her, and perhaps this may enable me to win 
her love.” 

It was impossible for a nature like Lucy’s to com- 
prehend her eldest niece. Spite of the deep-reaching 
sympathy which lent her almost artistic power in 
projecting herself into the thoughts and feelings of 
those with whom she had so little in common, Lucy 
would have shrunk from analysis of motive as she 
would have shrunk from any other species of hard 
judgment. She was too humble-minded to conceive 
the pride which swelled Hester’s heart, and made her 
return her aunt’s warm greeting even more coldly 
than usual. Two years ago Lucy would have retreated 
into herself—her timidity would have checked any 
further attempt to win the lonely reserved nature 
trusted to her care; but love—first her love for 
Hamilton, and then that other higher, more intense 
love, which had grown to be the motive-power of 
every word and deed and purpose—had taught her 
the very essence of charity—patience and tender 
forbearance. She did not force kindness on Hester; 


she was so taken up in settling Mrs. Bernard on- 


V—<an 





the drawing-room sofa, and in attending to her 
innumerable suggestions about draughts, door-shut- 
ting, airing, &c., that some hours passed before she 
could sit down quietly in the family group; and when 
she did this, she addressed herself chiefly to Bridget. 

But any one standing aloof, watching the little 
party, must have seen the tender glances that stole to 
Hester’s face, while Lucy checked any outward ex- 
pression of the pain her niece’s hard, almost unfeeling 
manner gave her. 

‘*Do you mind being called grandmamma ?” said 
Bridget, settling herself on a chair beside Mrs. Ber- 
nard’s sofa. ‘‘I think itis nice to have a grandmamma 
—dvun’t you, Hester?’’ There was mischief in the 
tender petting tones. 

Hester only shrugged her shoulders, and said, 
‘*Nonsense.” But Mrs. Bernard took the request 
seriously. 

** Well, my dear, I don’t know”—the pale, pretty 
face looked unusually perplexed, for Mrs. Bernard 
rarely troubled herself with thoughts about her own 
affairs or those of any one else: probably this might 
account for her still youthful appearance—reflection 
has a sad trick of leaving footprints behind it—*‘ You 
see, grandmamma is a very ugly word—a mouthful in 
fact. Grannie, now, is better; but then that would 
be worse. You know, my dear Bridget, I don’t want 
to be vain, only I am young-looking. I can’t help it 
—it is natural to me. Now, my dear, if you go 
about calling me grandmamma—of course it does 
not make me any older, I’m aware of that—but a 
grandmamma wears caps, and it lays me open to 
suspicion.” 

‘‘Suspicion ”—Bridget fondled one of the delicate 
hands that lay listlessly among the folds of her silk 
dress—‘‘no one could suspect you of anything wicked.” 

There was such a helpless appeal in the faded blue 
eyes turned towards her that the young girl had a 
sudden compunction for the spirit of mischief she had 
lately cherished towards Aunt Lucy’s stepmother. 

Mrs. Bernard tried to shake her head, but this is 
not easy when your head is buried in sofa pillows. 

‘*My dear, you don’t know. No, I don’t mean that. 
Of course, you don’t know, at your age—how could 
you? But I believe, in the present day, itis extremely 
easy to have everything false about you—even eyes 
they tell me, though, I suppose——,” and Mrs. Ber- 
nard put her head as reflectively on one side as the 
cushions would permit her to put it. ‘ Well, I sup- 
pose no one can have a pair of glass eyes, because 
then they would be blind, and I fancy one could not 
hide blindness; but still, you know, I have not got 
anything false about me, Bridget; and, if you call me 
grandmamma, why it sounds like seventy, and people 
don’t look as I do at seventy, my dear.” 

Bridget laughed merrily. ‘‘Of course not; but I 
should have liked to call you grandmamma, for all 
that. You need not be afraid of suspicion, Mrs. 
Bernard—no one could think your complexion 
false.” 
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The invalid flushed a pretty pink tinge of satisfac- 
tion in each cheek. ‘I hope not, my dear. I was 
always praised for my complexion when I was quite 
a little girl. Captain Derrick said only the other day, 
that it was nearer his idea of what flesh should be 
than any he had ever seen. No; that was just before 
I was ill, so it was; but still I don’t like the name, 
and then, the next thing would be, Bridget, that you 
would talk about ‘the old lady,’ and I really am not 
old. Iam not even middle-aged according to the true 
meaning of the word. I am not going to tell my age, 
my dear. Remember, a woman must never tell her 
age, and temperament has more to do with people’s 
real age than mere years. But I was quite a young 
woman when I married poor dear Mr. Bernard.” 

‘* Grandpapa,” said Bridget, mischievously. 

Mrs. Bernard looked disturbed. ‘‘Ah, yes, I had 
forgotten he was your grandfather. But your mother 
was almost grown up then. If you like to call me 
mamma I have no objection—and I think it would 
be more in keeping with appearances.” 

**T don’t think I could ever call any one mamma 
again.” The girl’s voice had quite changed, and her 
eyes were full of tears. 

‘“‘Dear me!” said little Mrs. Bernard to herself, 
‘* what ever was there in what I said to make the child 
cry? I’m sorry if it is about calling me grandmamma, 
but one ought to feel venerable and grey-haired before 
one takes to that kind of thing, and if I have any grey 
hairs I’m sure they don’t show. Louise would see 
that they didn’t.” 

‘* Howcan you talk such nonsense to Mrs. Bernard?” 
Hester asked, when the sisters were left together; 
‘*she is just the last woman to be called grandmother, 
even if she had a right to the name.” 

‘‘Don’t preach, Hester, there’s a darling; but this 
afternoon, I felt capable of anything, and all because 
of you.” 

‘Of me! I really am not aware that I did or said 
anything likely even to attract your attention.” Hester 
looked stiff and wounded. 

‘“‘ Hester, don’t talk like Dr. Johnson. You know 
as well as possible that I get naughtier than ever 
when you look like that.” Hester turned away. ‘If 
you will only listen you will see I’m reasonable. 
Why ever did you go on in such adumb-struck tragedy- 
queen way with Aunt Lucy? She looks ready to eat 
you up with affection.” 

‘*T behaved much as usual, Bridget. I suppose we 
are at home here, and need not think about what we say 
and do—just as if we were acting.” 

“But,” Bridget went up to her sister and got face to 
face with her again, ‘‘ Hester, darling, I’m not going 
to vex you or make a scene or anything you don’t 
like, but are not youacting?” She stopped, frightened 
at her own words, and then, having thus plunged into 
the subject, her courage rose and carried her on to 
firm ground. Hester did not interrupt. She seemed 
too much surprised to speak. ‘‘ Oh, Hester, perhaps 
I ought not to say this. I know how much cleverer 
and wiser you are. But do you not always act before 
Aunt Lucy? I have never once seen you natural 
with her. I mean like the dear Hester I know that 
you can be. I am sure something has made you un- 
happy while Aunt Lucy has been away. I believe 





Aunt Thornton had something to do with it. I don’t 
ask questions—because—because”’—she kept back 
her rising tears bravely lest Hester should accuse her 
of making a scene—‘‘ you don’t care to tell me every- 
thing now. But still, Hester, I scarcely think it ig 
right to see one’s own sister unhappy and not to offer, 
at least, to share the sorrow with her; and perhaps 
it was unfeeling of me to speak about your treatment 
of Aunt Lucy just now.” 

She left off suddenly. Hester had sat down almost 
crouched into a chair, her whole frame convulsed by 
the terrible tearless sobs—the doom of those who can 
find no relief for deep sorrow —no relief though their 
heart seems like an ever-increasing weight of stone, 
choking in its cold oppression. Bridget stood still. 
She clasped her hands tightly to keep herself from 
hugging her sister. But she had never seen Hester 
thus before, and there is always something near akin 
to awe in the outbreak of a strong self-contained 
nature. The clouds may darken and threaten, tumid 
in the leaden nearness that seems to descend to the 
tree-tops; and yet, when the lurid serpent-fire darts 
across the black angry mass, we shudder and trem- 
ble as if no warning had gone before, and the crash 
of reverberating thunder is awful to our weak senses, 
Bridget had seen her sister’s anger. This was a 
new experience, and she did not know how to deal 
with it. 

Her sister’s sobs ceased while she stood hesitating 
what to do. 

‘‘ Bridget,” the softened tone brought the girl to her 
at once, ‘‘I am not going to contradict you about 
Aunt Lucy. It may be my fault, but I cannot get 
on with her—I cannot get on with people unless I 
can help them or they can help me. Aunt Lucy and 
I are quite useless to each other. We won’t argue, 
dear”—she returned her sister’s kisses warmly— 
‘but you need not imagine that I have not often 
thought about it. There is a sort of impossibility 
of confidence between Aunt Lucy and me, and it is 
that I want to talk about. I cannot speak openly to 
her. I want you to speak to her for me. You are 
accustomed to tell her everything, Bridget, and so it 
is the best way. Just tell her, as soon as you can, 
—this evening if you like,—that Mr. Dudley has 
asked me to marry him, and that I have refused to 
do so.” 

‘Oh, Hester!” 

‘‘ Hush, Bridget, I have not finished. Therefore, 
Aunt Lucy will see that Mr. Dudley must not come 
to Firgrove any more. I want you to say this very 
firmly and decidedly, and I am sure Aunt Lucy will 
see the reasonableness of it.” 

‘‘But, Hester, it is not reasonable. 
refuse him—when he loves you, and 

“I love him, you want to say. You may say it 
out now. You will not make me angry. Iam not 
ashamed of loying a man who has confessed his love 
for me. I have refused him because I am told my 
father sent him away from St. Juliens, and forbade 
any attachment between us. Why should you cry 
and distress yourself, Bridget? ‘You cannot surely 
think it is easy to me to tell you all this.” 

‘‘Oh, Hester, why not tell all this to Aunt Lucy 
yourself? It would break down this wretchedness 
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between you, and you would see what a dear kind 
loving heart she has; and perhaps father spoke to her 
about this.” 

Haye you seen a sea anemone, long firmly closed, 
open and stretch out its quivering many-hued threads ? 
Touch it ever so lightly, and, in an instant, the trem- 
bling rays withdraw themselyes, and the beautiful 
thing becomes a shapeless mass of shells and sand. 

Hester’s poor jealous heart thirsted so for entire 
sympathy; but it could not bear a rival in Bridget’s 
love. Her sister’s praise of Aunt Lucy touched the 
spring of Hester’s reserve pride, and she was as hard 
as ever when she spoke again : 

“Just now, Bridget, you reproached me with want 
of confidence in you. I thought you would be glad to 
help me in this trouble.” 

Hester’s nature had more than one masculine at- 
tribute. She knew exactly how to mould her sister’s 
will to her own purposes; aud she loved Bridget 
best when she yielded to her; and when the girl 
threw her arms round her in her tender loving fashion, 
and said she would do all she asked, Hester was 
content. The sisters had not felt so happy together 
since they came to Firgrove as they did this evening. 

Next morning, Lucy said, in speaking to her step- 
mother, that Mr. Dudley had left Westering. ‘‘ And 
he is not likely to return,” she added. 

Something in the words told Hester that her aunt 
knew what had happened. ‘‘It is intolerable,” she 
said to herself, ‘‘I feel in a microscope. Iam glad 
Bridget has not given my message. If Aunt Lucy 
knows, there is no need to tell her twice over.” 

Bridget looked surprised when her sister told her not 
to give her message, but she did not remonstrate. She 
was so happy with Hester again, that even for Aunt 
Lucy’s sake, she would not risk a fresh difference of 
opinion with her darling sister. 


CHAPTER XXI.—LOST. 


THE news of Mr. Dudley’s departure caused some 
commotion in Westering. His patient, Jonathan 
Corke, missed him sadly, though he was able to get 
about again—able even to do a day’s work in Mr. 
Ramsdale’s garden—for Silas was ‘‘ Mistered” by 
his poorer neighbours. ‘The schoolmaster’s cough 
had been much worse lately, and he was quite unable 
at present to do stooping work in the garden. 

In the afternoon Zeruiah stood at the window 
watching Corke, and getting rid of her feelings. 
‘‘Though of course, Silas, as you well know, it’s 
the months and months that you have spent on what 
has brought in no penny of pay that has redooced you, 
to the employing of help for your own bit of garden ”— 
Silas gave a conscious blush—“‘ not that I object to 
bestowing a few shillings on a respectful man like 
Corke—knows his place, he do—always touches his 
hat, and waits for his betters to speak first; if you'll 
believe me, Silas, there’s that young Proctor, the fish- 
monger’s lad, he comes up here this morning, and he 
says, ‘ Mornin’, Mother Ramsdale.’” 

‘‘Well, Zeruiah, ho meant no harm.” Silas had 
been teaching all tho morning, and now he had 
finished dinner and wanted a nap, for it was a half 
holiday, and the poor, weak schoolmaster was as glad 
of it as any of his boys were. 





‘‘Meant no harm! Goodness, gracious me, Silas! 
do you suppose I’m a woman likely to trouble myself 
with other folks’ meanings? The saying it was the 
thing; and I consider, and I should ha’ thought any 
husband who set store by his wife would ha’ con- 
sidered too, it were an extremeful harmful thing to 
hear her called ‘mother.’ Mother, indeed! me that 
never had a child, or so much as a niece or a nephew. 
I may not be young or handsome; I’m quite aware 
of my failings, Silas, you needn’t think ’m in any 
ways a woman which deceives herself respecting her 
own looks ; but I look respectable, I do hope. No one 
ever catches me going to the door, unless in a clean, 
tidy cap, and a black silk apron—except of mornin’s, 
and then it’s the best brown holland, and clean always. 
There are folks which go exhibitin’ themselyes with 
arms just out of the wash-tub, and dirty aprons. My 
notion is different, my notion is, Silas, time was 
made for one as well as another; it was made for my 
decencies as well as for trades’ boys’ patience. Let 
em wait and learn patience, I say. As to that young 
Proctor, I don’t think he’ll be in a hurry to call me 
‘mother’ again.” 

Experience had taught Silas the lesson we all learn 
sooner or later—that the best curb toa woman’s tongue 
is to let her wag it—it is apt to lie still like a ball at 
the bottom of a hill, if no one sets it running again. 
He made no answer now, and Mrs. Ramsdale strode 
up and down the room once or twice in silence, her 
head carrying her old-fashioned, often-washed lace 
cap, with its green ribbons, rather more stiffly than 
usual, her arms crossed behind her—a favourite atti- 
tude this with Mrs. Ramsdale—one which likened her 
much to a jointed doll in figure. 

It was a lovely afternoon, the sitting-room was at 
the back of the house, and looked over the garden, and 
there all the flowers were vieing with each other in 
the entertainment of some brimstone butterflies which 
coquetted among them, now on the wall, white with 
large snowy clematis blossoms, now among the sweet- 
peas and stocks which Corke had tied up—enjoying the 
exquisite sunshine and all the beauty it made in true 
dilettante spirit; while, as if to force a contrast, some 
busy, dowdy, hard-working bees hummed and buzzed 
about their work, quite determined to make every one 
aware that they did work, even if they could claim 
admiration for nothing else but industry. 

It was just an afternoon when the busy bee is in 
contradiction to nature—to the delicious “languid 
sweetness”? which ‘‘ seems to choke the breath” as 
the blood stirs within us in emulation of the mysteri- 
ous processes working unseen around. We would 
haye everything lazy with us, and if wo understood 
bee-talk, should tell those brown and yellow drudges, 
that all work and no play makes Jack a very 
dull boy indeed, and that itis downright ungrateful 
not to go hand in hand with nature when she has got 
such a holiday ready for us. 

But Silas had been too weak of late for rambles 
over Ashwood Common, or eyen for a stroll among 
the beeches in the park. He was quite happy to sit 
beside the open window, gazing at his flowers and at 
thé butterflies and bees out of his half-closed eyes, 
murmuring a few words, which if one stooped down 
and listened were yerses from the 103rd: Psalm; for 
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Silas had a simple mind, he knew nothing of modern 
science, and when the beauties of nature swelled his 
heart with joy, the joy poured itself out in thanks- 
giving to the Maker of it all. He knew nothing of 
cause and effect, he never stopped half-way, everything 
came to him direct from his loving Father in Heaven, 
and so, as he said, he never could complain of any- 
thing ; and this one thought, felt but unexpressed be- 
tween them, was the secret of his reverential love for 
Miss Bernard. It is easy to say these things, and to 
go on our daily walk of life as usual—just as we see 
a striking face in the street—a face we think printed 
on our memory, and in a few hours where isits record ? 
it has confused its identity with others, like the scenes 
in a set of dissolving views. But with Silas Ramsdale 
this was not a passing thought, but a daily habit of 
mind, shaping itself in action either mental or bodily. 
If he saw a river flowing quietly onward, his thoughts 
went at once to the great river of Life flowing cease- 
lessly, irresistibly onward, and carrying with it, 
either for safety or destruction, every human soul ; 
the stars always seemed to put him in mind of “ the 
Communion of Saints ;#’ and tHe sun shining in full 
glory, of ‘‘the Life Everlasting.” No wonder that 
Zeruiah’s querulous tongue failed to move her husband 
—he had so muck inward consolation ready—the con- 
solation of thoughts which had been mastered from 
early youth, and which had by such mastery attained 
the power of reflection, instead of wasting themselves 
in the froth of mere unconnected reveries. 

But this afternoon he was doomed to interruption. 

Zeruiah had marched up and down the room with 
her firm tread exactly four times, when there came a 
tap at the open street door, and the sound of a queru- 
lous yoice. Mrs. Ramsdale always set the street door 
open on “ hot-meat days, to take the smell of cooking 
off the furniture,” she said; but so early a visitor 
as this was unusual: her gossips dropped in at tea- 
time, for Zeruiah had a way of patronising her fellow- 
townswomen, and it is easier to patronise when work 
is over, behind your own tea-pot, bright and shining 
as if it had just left the shop, than to be surprised 
when ‘‘ working about;” and to do Mrs. Ramsdale 
justice, except just at meal-times she was always 
‘* working about,” although she managed to hide her 
working apron from the observation of the trades- 
boys. 

She stopped short in her walk and pricked up her 
ears, as a horse does when he hears the cry of hounds 
far off, and then recognising no familiar sound, she 
threw her head back with an indignant sniff, and 
marched into the passage. 

A short stout woman stood on the door-step, a 
woman as short and as stout as Mrs. Corke, but 
better put together—Mrs. Corke’s figure was sugges- 
tive of a home-made loaf, all the shape, if there ever 
had been any, had run together—but the new comer 
as she turned round showed a tightness of movement 
and a neat boot and ankle, though her bright-eyed 
face had seen at least fifty years of wear and tear. It 
was Kitty, but Kitty with the puckered-up, doleful 
expression that always made her look like a naughty 
child. 

‘* Mr. Ramsdale in ?” she said. ‘‘ Thisis the school- 
master’s, ain’tit ?’’ and she advanced into the passage. 








‘What may you be wanting of Mr. Ramsdale?” 
said Zeruiah, with the lofty air that she used to 
‘‘ Westering folk,” and fixing Kitty with a glance that 
roused her spirit at once. 

“‘T'll tell him,” she answered, as only a thorough 
London seryant can answer, or as Mrs. Ramadale 
afterwards asserted, ‘‘she looked right over the top 
of my head, and didn’t know who she was speaking 
to at all.” 

‘““Mr. Ramsdaile cannot be disturbed, my good 
woman,” said Zeruiah, frowning till her eyebrows 
met; ‘you can give me your message.” 

“T’ve got no message, ma’am,” Kitty’s bright 
black eyes gleamed like jet beads, and her face twitched 
with indignation. ‘I’ve come up all the way from 
Firgrove to question the schoolmaster about some- 
thing relating to his dooties, and I’m not going back 
to Miss Bernard without a speak from his own self.” 

She had raised her voice as she spoke. Before Mrs. 
Ramsdale could answer, Silas opened the sitting-room 
door— 

‘What is it, Zeruiah ?” he asked, only half awake. 

Mrs. Ramsdale drew up her head and shoulders 
together, as if she were drawing them far above all 
chance of contamination. 

‘“‘T’m extremely sorry, Mr. Ramsdale, that this 
person has disturbed you; but I was going to learn 
her business, and saye you any annoyance of this 
kind.” 

If Silas had been her master instead of only her 
husband, she could not have treated him with more 
show of respect. 

Kitty’s sharp eyes glanced from one to the other; 
she felt there was a sham somewhere. 

‘* You are the Westering schoolmaster, ain’t you ?” 
she said, defiantly; ‘‘ well then, what have you been 
and done with our Bobby?” 

‘““Your Bobby!” Silas put one of his delicate, 
almost transparent hands to his forehead, and then 
with a courteous manner that lulled Kitty’s wrath 
in a way which surprised herself, ‘‘ Won’t you walk 
in?” he said. ‘* You have come from Miss Bernard, 
I believe.” 

Kitty walked dumbly into the room, taking in its 
brightly rubbed chairs and sofa in one glance of her 
bead-like, observant eyes, whilst Zeruiah towered 
behind her, feeling that she could gladly shake both 
Silas and his visitor for ‘‘ a pair of fools.” 

Kitty’s errand was soon said. 

Bobby had started for school, as usual, with his two 
companions, the lodge-keeper’s boys; but when they 
were ready to go home to dinner, Bobby was missing. 
The boys had not troubled about this—‘‘ For you see, 
sir,” said Kitty, ‘‘he’s been many times let go home 
alone; a child’s safe enough to come home to his 
victuals, he’s more stomach for them nor what he has 
for schooling, poor lamb.” Kitty was no scholar, and 
had a dunce’s usual contempt for the technical routine 
of learning, though she had an almost servile awe 
of the gift, once acquired. 

“Bobby, that’s Bridge”—Silas stood, his head a 
little on oneside. The sunshine fell on his pale, sunken 
temples, showing the hair much scantier and greyer 
than when we first saw him—‘‘I remember now. I 
scarcely saw him this morning; he is in Jones’s class; 
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Jones is one of the pupil teachers, and his class is 
some distance off my desk. I can’t call to mind,” 
said Silas, meditatively, ‘‘ that I saw Bridge after the 
first this morning, Mrs.——,” he looked politely but 
questioningly at Kitty. 

But Kitty was indignant. 

‘My name’s Kitty—though I don’t see what call 
you haye either to my Christian name or t’other: 
you've only got to mind your business, which it seems 
to me you havyen’t; you ought to have an eye, sir, to 
every boy yourself. Pupil teachers! and pray what 
may they be?” Zeruiah had come behind her hus- 
band, and her contemptuous look set Kitty’s wrath 
ablaze. ‘‘Are they helps as you keep to do what 
you're not inclined to, Mr. Ramsdale? I do think, 
and I will say, that when a born lady such as Miss 
Bernard condescends to ask a schoolmaster to see after 
a child, which she have in a manner taken charge on, 
that there schoolmaster is bound to hold himself 
accountable for all as happens.” 

But Zeruiah by this time was panting for a hearing: 
‘‘Pray, ma’am, recollect yourself,”—she had drawn 
herself up till she looked more wooden than ever— 
“pray, ma’am, call to mind that you’re speaking to 
Mr. Silas Ramsdale, a friend of your mistress, and the 
schoolmaster of Westering. Do you suppose a scholar 
such as he, is to be held to answer for all the pranks 
of all the little vagabonds ladies may choose to pick 
up andsendhim? He’d haveenough to do, he would. 
Perhaps, ma’am, you consider Mr. Ramsdale should 
see the child home himself.” 

But if Kitty had a certain awe of Silas, she felt 
none for Zeruiah. She had for her the instinctive 
contempt which your thoroughgoing cockney has for 
a born and bred country-woman. Kitty would have 
thought it beneath her to argue with Mrs. Ramsdale. 

‘‘ My business is with the schoolmaster, ma’am—he’s 
lost the child, and the least he can do is to come and 
help find it. You can come tooif you like,” said Kitty, 
relaxing into a sort of grim humour, when she saw 
that her opponent was almost gasping with anger; 
‘‘ the more the better.” 

‘‘Can we come in?” said Mr. Deane’s voice at the 
door; and there was Lucy Bernard, followed by the 
rector. 

Silas gave a gasp of relief. It had seemed to him 
that Zeruiah and Kitty must come to blows. 

‘‘Oh, Mr. Ramsdale, I am so anxious about Bobby! 
Mr. Deane says you are more likely to help us find 
him than any one else.” Lucy was flushed and 
breathless, almost as if she had run all the way from 
Firgrove. 

Kitty longed to make a complaint to the rector 
against Mr. Ramsdale for neglect of duty. It was to 
her inscrutable that a schoolmaster should venture to 
depute his work to any one else. She was annoyed 
when, after a few words with Silas, Mr. Deane told 
Miss Bernard he would go and fetch the pupil teacher, 
if she would wait for him. 

** Won’t you sit down, ma’am?” said Silas; and 
Lucy sat down. She was too anxious to talk; too 
anxious to smile, as at another time she must have 
smiled, at the attitude of dumb defiance maintained by 
Kitty and Mrs. Ramsdale towards each other. They 
stood exchanging scornful glances, till Silas began to 








cough a long, exhausting cough; and then Zeruiah 
was untiring in her assiduity, and Kitty looked more 
compassionate than she was aware of. 

Mr. Deane came back very soon. Jones had nothing 
special to tell, so the rector came back without him. 

Bobby Bridge had been naughty, very naughty, that 
morning, and had been stood up on a form near the 
door; the door had been set open as the weather was 
so warm; and when the children dispersed, Jones had 
remarked that Bobby was missing. He had paid little 
heed to this, the boy was often troublesome and very 
restive under punishment. Jones thought he had 
slipped away through the open door when his teacher’s 
head was turned away, and that he was safe at home 
long ago. ‘‘I said nothing about it,” Jones added, 
‘“ because I have to report him so often.” 

There was a little pause of silence when the rector 
had told Jones’s news, and then Lucy looked anxiously 
in his face. 

‘IT don’t think he can have got far,” Mr. Deane 
said cheerfully, ‘‘ he is such a little fellow. What do 
you think, Silas?—where is the boy most likely to 
have strayed? You haye had many a truant before 
now, I’m sure.” 

‘Yes, sir.” Silas smiled with a grateful look at 
his pastor. ‘‘ Before your time, sir, such things were 
common. Your sermons haye learned our boys and 
girls, and many among us, our duties to ‘our 
pastors and masters, and to all them set in authority 
over us,’ in a way we never dreamed of before. But 
about the bby——” Silas caught an indignant reproof 
on Kitty’s impatient face as she stood a little behind 
Miss Bernard, almost raving at his slow, careful 
speech. ‘‘I should say, sir, knowing the fancies-of 
boys, and where they lead them, that he’s either to be 
found on Ash Wood Common or in Westering Park.” 

‘Very well, then, Miss Bernard, shall we divide ? 
Shall I go and search the Common while you and 
Kitty go home through the Park? After all, the 
time is not so very long. He may have started to go 
home through the Park, and may haye been tempted 
to loiter and play there.” 

Lucy thought the boy would scarcely give up his 
dinner so Jightly, but she did not say so. 

This being settled, they started at once on their 
different roads. Silas went with them to the door 
and stood looking after them, till they had been long 
out of sight. Perhaps he shrank from going back to 
Zeruiah. 

The day wore on, growing even more lovely as the 
sun reached the under sides of the leaves and mellowed 
them into autumn richness of colour. The butterflies 
were mostly taking a nap, gnats had begun to hum, 
but it was too soon for beetles and moths to make 
their appearance, so that nature, on the whole, had 
less of a holiday aspect than she had shown a few 
hours ago. 

Lucy and Kitty had come in from the Park, tired 
and sad. The sanguine spirit of the elder woman still 
clung to the hope that Mr. Deane would find Bobby 
on the Common, but Miss Bernard thought this most 
unlikely. Bobby did not know his way there, and it 
was so far away. Lucy’s terror was, that the child 
had been carried off for the sake of his clothes by some 
of the vagrants who often passed through Westering. 
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However, there was nothing to be done now but to 
wait patiently till Mr. Deanecame; and, when people 
are anxious, patience, that difficult virtue, becomes 
more difficult still. 


CHAPTER XXII.—BOBBY’S FRIENDS. 


Bossy had lately been finding school life intolerable. 
He had been thoroughly spoiled by Kitty and his 
sisters, and although in school he was chiefly required 
to sit still and look at picture-books, and not to pull 
his neighbour’s hair or hit him, he found even 
these deprivations intolerable; for Bobby was of that 
peculiarly masculine temperament which develops, 
even between three and four years old, constantly 
increasing symptoms of pugnacity. You might hit 
Bobby, he didn’t care, so long as he could hit 
you back again. He was rather pleased, in fact, to 
be knocked down, and would scorn to cry out or 
complain even when hurt, not from a spirit of en- 
durance or forbearance, but from the sheer spirit of 
bravado, which so distinctly separates a boy from a 
girl. No; if he had been bowled over twice a day, 
and had had free leave to use his fists, Bobby would 
have gone to school cheerfully ; but to sit quiet half 
an hour at a time, and then, just because he gave 
Jack Fellowes a punch in the eye, to be stuck igno- 
tniniously on a form in the sight of all the juveniles 
who made up Jones’s class—this was an indignity not 
to be submitted to by a free-born boy; for the being 
a boy was the pride and glory of Bobby’s heart. It 
was so hot, too, to-day, and he rubbed his eyes with 
his sticky fingers till he made himself perfectly 
miserable. 

“Tl do away,” he sulked, trying bravely to topple 
over the heavy form with his sturdy stumpy legs. 
«Tl do, I will.” 

And the next time Jones turned away his head, 
the yeung delinquent slipped off the form and out 
into the broad band of sunshine that streamed in 
through the open door. The school-house was at the 
foot of the slope that led down from the church to the 
rectory, and Bobby trotted on fast; he wanted to get 
out of sight of the school-house, to turn the corner of 
the rag-stone wall that surrounded the churchyard, 
and then he thought he should be safe. Just as he 
got there he saw coming up the hill from the town 
the baker, to whom he often spoke when he brought 
loayes to the cottage. Instinct warned Bobby that 
his safety lay in escaping recognition, and, seeing the 
turning to the Park just in front of the church, he 
scampered down it, and never stopped till he was safe 
within the gates. 

There he paused for an instant, and a mere trifle 
decided his course. As he looked up towards the 
wooded rise over which peeped the old grey gables 
and chimney stacks of the house, a thin column of 
white smoke showed against the intense blue of the 
sky, and Bobby remembered Martha’s story of the 
charcoal-burner and the little girl who lived in a 
house on wheels. Bobby had been bitterly aggrieved 


by the reasons Hetty had given for leaving him at 
home. 

**You’re too young, you see, to go out a-walkin’ 
with ladies like Miss Bridget and Miss Thornton yet 
awhile,” she had said. 


‘* Never mind, Bobby ;” but 








the slight of being thought “‘ young” was stinging. 
Bobby had sent his head at once into Hetty’s chest 
in the hope of knocking her over, failing in which 
bull-like effort, he had retreated to the garden, and 
there had brewed a determination to see these two 
marvellous sights—the man who lighted fires and 
burned as many trees as he liked, and the house on 
wheels, big enough for folks to live in. 

The smoke among the trees recalled this resolution 
and settled his plan into action. He had listened 
while the whole story—scathed oak and all—was told 
to little Susie over and over again, for Susie was never 
satisfied to hear a story once, and he felt sure he had 
only to keep his eyes wide open and he should find 
his way. 

And as determination, whether in old or young, 
has a knack of overcoming difficulties, Bobby plodded 
along the road through the Park to its farthest end, 
struggled up the steep grassy hill, when he spied out 
the stripped oak atop, and then braved the prickly 
gorse. His fat bare legs were bleeding by the time 
he reached his next landmark—the smoke from the 
charcoal-burner’s fire. 

There was no man to be seen, and Bobby began to 
feel as if he were wrong after all. 

Yet no, there were the logs ranged in a great round 
heap, just as Martha had told Susie, and while he 
stood hesitating and wondering, he felt something 
sniffing at his legs, and there was Char the black and 
tan terrier worrying the skirt of his frock, jumping 
and barking with dclight at haying found a new play- 
mate. 

It has been said that, Bobby was not a coward; 
he would have stood the onset of a boy double 
his size; but he had still many London instincts, and 
one of these was an intense terror of dogs. He set 
up a dismal howl, and fled away as fast as he could, 
Char in full pursuit, yelping and snapping at the 
bare bleeding calves. 

Poor Bobby! Memory and reason fled in those 
moments of agonized fear; and when he found him- 
self seated on the grass beside a kind-faced woman, 
he felt in a dream: his head went round and round; 
he did not know how he had got there; he was sob- 
bing, and his hands and his forehead were wet; he 
had well-nigh fainted with fright; he looked round 
him. There was a man, too, and a little girl, eating 
their dinner on the grass. 

The man had a dirty shirt and a black face; but 
the little girl was something like Susie, only older. 


‘Poor little boy!” she said; and then she got up* 


and brought her plate round, and ~:t it sy Bobby. 
‘Little boy, don’t be frightened of Char: i's omy 
his fun; he won’t hurt you, Lttle boy. You may 
have my dinner, little boy.” 

Bobby was very hungry; but he hated to be called 
little, and it was also extremely insulting of this small 
girl to know that he had been frightened ; so he turned 
his back on her in silence. 

But Mary’s mother knew better how to manage 
him. Little by little his flutter subsided, and he was 
soon eating the plentiful dinner of potatoes and bread 
and cheese she set before him as heartily as the 
charcoal-burner himself. 

‘© Where do you live, my boy ?” the man said, kindly. 
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Bobby looked sulky, and hunched up his back in a 
defiant manner; and the woman made signs to her 
husband to be quiet. Experience had perhaps taught 
her that with male creatures the direct road to their 
confidence is not always the right one. 

The charcoal-burner went back to his work, and 
Bobby played with Mary among the brake until they 
grew hot and were glad to rest on the grass, while 
the woman washed up the plates and mugs. She 
then tried to find out where the little truant came 
from; but a wandering life, in which the sun’s place, 
or, where that is hidden, the amount of light or 
outward sounds of birds or insects, constitute the 
sole clocks or watches of existence, is apt to en- 
gender a spendthrift use of time, and consequently 
begets insensibility to excitement or anxiety; and 
when Bobby, after one bold, searching look in her 
face, got up from the grass and ran away from her, 
instead of answering her question, the charcoal- 
burner’s wife contented herself with seeing that he and 
Mary were safe at play in the distance, under the oak 
trees; and haying by this time ranged her crockery to 
dry in the sunshine, she set to work to mend a hole in 
the pocket of her husband’s Sunday trousers, without 
a thought of any immediate necessity for sending the 
truant home. 

‘‘ He'll tell me fast enough by-and-by,” she said, 
waxing her thread on an apoplectic-looking straw- 
berry with gilt seeds and green calivo leayes—a 
fairing her husband had brought her home in the 
autumn: ‘‘there’s no use in worrying him; boys 
don’t like to be worried.” 

Isolation from women of her own class had kept 
her free from the petty interests and jealousies and 


strifes which women are so skilled in producing among | 
themselves. Her usual contemplation, as she sat thus | 


alone for hours in the midst of natural beauties, was 
her husband and the new happiness that had come into 
her life since the purchase of the house on wheels. 
“My John,” she thought, as she sat at the foot of 
the steps finding out fresh little rents in her work, 
which only a careful eye could have discovered, ‘‘ how 
good he has been to a careless thing like me! I know 
I'm careless. Didn’t father and Jane call me so from 
morning till night till I took up with John ?—not 


Jane so much, perhaps, as father. Poor Jane, J | 


used so to plague her! I hope Mary’ll never plagi:c 
meso. But now if I’m careless, most times John sees 
I’m sorry, and says nothing; and if he do—and it’s 
but natural and right he should—well, he has it out 
and done with, and a few hard words don’t do me any 
harm I’ll be bound, though I’m silly enough to cry 
over ’em and think John cruel ; but then, as Jane 
said, I never had any sense.” 

She laughed merrily to herself, and strained her 
clear honest brown eyes to get a jiimpse of her hus- 
band through the smoke. 

“‘To think of him toiling, as he do, all the way to 
the great house to get water for me, just because he 
knows I like to keep things bright and clean, and 
toiling at his work all day beside. I don’t believe 
there’s ne’er a husband like him, bless him.” 

The afternoon went on in golden glory, and the 
children came up hot and tired out at tea-iime. So 
did the charcoal-burner ; but he grew.angry when he 





saw Bobby munching bread as if he were one of the 
family. 

He spoke roughly to his wife, and then he laid hold 
of Bobby. 


‘“Now, you young scamn, you tell me at once - 


where you live! I'll be bound your mother’s crying 
out for you long ago.” 

‘* No, she ain’t,” replied Bobby, sturdily. 

The charcoal-burner shook him. Men are always 
well inclined to maltreat smaller masculines. 

‘“‘You’re a young vagabond! If you were a good 
boy, you’d want to go to your mother.” 

‘* Mother’s in heayen,” retorted Bobby, with a sort 
of triumphant security that no one could expect him 
to want to go there after her. 

The charcoal-burner loosed his hold. 

**Poor lamb!” sighed the wife. She was glad of 
an excuse to wipe her tears away. John couldn’t 
bear her to cry, and yet a harsh word from him 
always made her eyes very uncomfortable, even though 
she had been married more than seven years. 

Char had been lying quietly beside his master. He 
got up, wagging his tail, and barked furiously. 


“Why ”—Mary had sat frightened into silence by” 


her father’s anger, but she jumped up and looked 
excited now—“‘‘ it’s the little gal as came afore.” 

It was Hetty, and for a moment Bobby clutched at 
her frock with a sense,of safety; but between sur- 
prise and joy, unlucky Hetty lost her self-command, 
and she began to hug and kiss her brother in a way 
that was extremely trying to his sense of dignity. 

** Do-o-o-n’t, Hetty!” and he pushed her away 
with his sturdy young fists. Hetty looked sulky at 
once. It was her thought that had suggested this as 
a likely refuge for Bobby ; and a minute or two later, 
when Miss Bernard came up to the group, she found 
every one dumb and uncomfortable. 

‘‘Oh, Bobby, my darling, I am so glad to sce 
you!” And, kneeling down beside him, Lucy hugged 
the little fellow to her so fondly, that he fairly melted. 
He was sorry already for his treatment of Hetty; 
and, driving his curly head close into Miss Bernard’s 
shoulder, he began to cry. 

‘‘Why, Bobby ”—she stroked his head fondly with 
one hand, while the other pressed him close to her— 
‘“we have been wanting our little boy so much, do 
you know? Poor Susie has cried all day, Bobby. 
She will not be happy till she knows you are safe.” 

Bobby’s sobs increased, he did not quite understand 
about Susie; but she was always good‘to him, always 
shared all her little pleasures with him, and he knew 
that she was often ill. It seemed terrible that he had 
gone away and left Susie all by herself. 

Lucy kept her arm round Bobby, so as to hide his 
face. 

‘‘T don’t know how to thank you,” she said to the 
charcoal-burner and his wife, ‘‘for taking care of 
our little one.” Lobby listened in terror lest she 
should ask whether he had been good; but Lucy’s 
sympathy always led. her right in dealing with the 
feelings of others, and to-day had shown her that 
Bobby must be dealt with very carefully indeed. She 
went on talking to the man about his work. 

‘*T wish you would let your little girl come to school 
with these others,” she said to him, when, after a 
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little more talk, she and her charges had said Good- 
bye to their entertainers, and then, as the charcoal- 
burner looked shyly pleased, she went pn. ‘‘ Why not 
send her up to-morrow morning to Firgrove ?—the 
large house at the corner of the lane down there.” 
The woman nodded her knowledge of the place. ‘If 
you will bring Mary to the house,” added Miss Ber- 
nard, ‘‘I will take her and you too to the cottage.” 
She nodded good-bye, and went off hand in hand with 
Bobby. 

“Yes, Peggy, you may take her,” the man said, as 
they stood looking after the graceful figure growing 
darker and darker against the full glow of evening 
light. ‘‘She’s real kind, she is, and a lady every inch 
of her.” 

‘* Will Bobby get punished, ma’am ?” Hetty asked, 
as they drew near the cottage. 

‘‘Hush,” said Lucy, and Bobby ground his teeth, 
and knit his young eyebrows savagely. There was 
little sympathy between him and Hetty. She was 
sharp-witted and strong-limbed; but gentle, docile 
Martha was far more to Bobby’s taste, and Martha had 
the reverence for ‘‘ a boy ” becoming in a weaker vessel, 
while Hetty was apt to toss her head, and say girls 
were just as valuable. 

Hetty felt aggrieved. Her strong notions of justice 
suggested that Bobby ought to suffer something for 
the trouble and anxiety he had caused, and Miss Ber- 
nard had hugged and kissed ‘him, and called him 
‘my darling.” 


CHAPTER XXIII.—NEWS FROM NELLIE. 


Miss BERNARD took counsel with Mrs. Rigby about 
Bobby, and it was decided that he was to be kept away 
from school for a whole week, and not to have any 
boys to play with. 

This seemed so unlike a punishment that Hetty’s 
dissatisfaction increased. 

But when she found that he was prohibited from 
playing with his schoolfellows, the lodge-keeper’s boys, 
even when they came to inquire for him, Hetty began 
to understand that there might be reason in what to her 
young self-will seemed so unreasonable. Before the 
week was nearly over, Bobby was begging Mrs. Rigby, 
with tears, to send him back to school. 

‘*T wants to play with boys,” he sobbed. ‘‘I hates 
gals.” 

But Miss Bernard refused to mitigate the sentence ; 
and when at last its term was over, Bobby found him- 
self trudging off to school, with a lighter heart than 
he had ever had in making the same journey. There 
was little fear of his playing truant again. 

Except little Susie, to whom he was always good, 
every one was glad to get rid of him. Even Kitty, 
who was sure to take the part of any offending 
member—as much from contradiction as from love— 
said she was glad too. 

‘* He’s a limb, and no mistake,” she said, looking 
after him down the road. ‘‘He don’t ought to be 
brought up among a set o’ gals.” 

The postman’s arrival checked her reflections. He 
was late this morning, and was glad to find Kitty in 
the road, and give her the letters for Firgrove. 

Kitty turned them over. 

‘I s’pose it’s a fine thing to write,” she said medi- 





tatively ; ‘“‘ but I ain’t sure: there’s plenty o’ things 
ain’t so good as they used to be,—needlework, and 
eyesight, and health, and darning stockings; and it’s 
my belief it’s the writin’; that there penny post is for 
ever exciting of people and makin’ ’em nervous. Miss 
Lucy she wanted to learn me writin’ once on a time— 
but I knowed when I was well off.” 

If she had seen Bridget’s face when she read her 
letter, Kitty would have considered her opinion con- 
firmed. She looked excited, and nervous too; and as 
soon as she could slip away from the breakfast table, 
she hurried off to her bedroom. The letter was from 
Nellie Thornton. 

‘* Vincent Square. 

‘“My DARLING BripcET,—‘‘I am so unhappy; I 
don’t know what to do. I have been asked to go 
and stay with the Murrays, close to Oxford, and 
mamma actually refuses to let me go without giving 
any real reason for it, except our engagements; 
just as if I could not go down for a week or so 
and be back again. Of course, you understand her 
real reason, dear, as well as I do, and is it not un- 
fair and unjust? It seems to me that she never could 
have been in love with papa, or she must have some 
regard for my feelings. What makes it worse—only, 
don’t tell this to any one but Hester, darling—is that I 
have written to Michael, telling him when I shall be 
at the Murrays, and he has written me such a letter. 
We are not engaged, you know, forI believe Michael 
would not do this without consulting his father, but 
still we write to each other every now and then; and 
oh, Bridget, I-can see how the poor dear fellow loyes 
me. But this is not the worst. Do you remembermy 
being very cross one day when you were with us, 
because mamma made a fuss at our having been 
out when a Mr. Hutchinson called? He is always 
dining here now—goes with us to the opera, and 
everywhere. He is ever so rich; but I am sure he is 
more than forty, and he is getting grey, and has such 
ugly whiskers. No, putting my feelings for Michael 
out of the question, I am sure I could never love Mr. 
Hutchinson. Write soon, my darling Bridget, to 

‘*Your yery, very unhappy cousin, 
‘NELLIE, 


‘« P.S.—I suppose you know that Michael is still at 
Oxford, instead of going to Germany, as he intended. 
I know he stays in England for my sake. What shall 
I do, Bridget, if this horrid Mr. Hutchinson proposes 
to me? for I know that is what mamma is working 
for. Her kindness to me is wonderful, except about 
my visit to Oxford; but then mamma is never kind 
in this special way of letting me have as many dresses 
and bonnets as I like, unless she has a purpose to 
serve. Oh, Bridget, what shall I do? Get Hester to 
tell you something.” 


“‘Do!” and Bridget folded up the letter and put itin 
her pocket. ‘‘Oh, you poor silly Nellie, and yet I 
am the most sorry for Michael. Oh, what ever will 
happen if Nellie should marry Mr. Hutchinson ?” She 
sat thinking, resting her soft round cheek on her 
pretty plump hand. ‘I can talk to Hester, but it 
seems cruel to tease her, poor dear, when she is 80 
unhappy about herself. Hester is altered since 
Mr. Dudley went away, she is so much softer, if I 
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could apply such a word to Hester, so much more 
humble. Sometimes I think she and Aunt Lucy must | 


end by understand ng one another; and then I don’t 
know—if people could only get inside one another's 
minds for just one minute, what a comfort it would 
be! Atany rate, I am glad Hester gave up sending 
that message to Aunt Lucy. It would have seemed so 
disrespectful ; and Mr. Dudley is not likely to come 
back. There’s no chance of his coming to Firgroye— 
more’s the pity !” 

Bridget was surprised at her sister’s indifference. 

‘‘T think you are worrying yourself in a very un- 
necessary manner,” Hester said. ‘‘ Nellie’s position is 
not difficult. She has only to refuse Mr. Hutchinson, 
and keep true to Michael, and all will go well.” 

Bridget sighed. She could not share her sister’s 


confidence; but still Hester always knew best, and 
she wrote this advice to Nellie by return of post. 

‘*T know you think I’m hard on Aunt Thornton,” 
she said to Hester, ‘‘ but she always gives me the idea 
of being unscrupulous.” 

Nellie’s answer came. She begged Bridget to burn , 
her former letter, and never to repeat anything she 
might haye said about Mr. Hutchinson. ‘ Poor dear 
Michael! I have not answered his last letter; but he 
is so terribly disappointed that I am not going to 
the Murrays, and I leave you to judge what I feel.” 

Bridget read this letter to her sister without a word 
of comment. Hester looked disturbed. 

‘Nellie must not be left without help,” she said. 
‘*T shall ask Aunt Lucy to invite her here.” 





But when she reached the breakfast-room, Mrs. 
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Bernard told her that Lucy had just gone down to the | 
cottage. 

‘And, my dear, she has a new pupil. A woman—a 
decent-looking person enough—came just now with 
such a pretty little girl, who, it seems, Lucy has offered 
to teach. The child was to have come a week ago; 
but the mother has been making it a new frock to | 
come in. But, my dear”—Mrs. Bernard was far more 
at her ease with Hester than with Bridget: Hester | 
never laughed at her—‘‘is Lucy going to collect any 
more children ? She might as well be a schoolmistress. 
Is it not a strange fancy! Now, you know I have | 
always had a fancy to collect old china and old lace, 
and Edith had a collection of old books; but I never 


heard of any one whu had a fancy for collecting children. 
I can see no motive for it. I’m afraid it’s very eccentric ; 
and, you know, as a young girl, one did not dread 
eccentricity in Lucy, because she was not clever or 
strong-minded. I beg your pardon, Hester dear, you 
are not eccentric, although you are so clever.” 

It is very pleasant to those who know that they have 
not an attractive manner to be caressed and praised by 
a person so universally fascinating as Mrs. Bernard. 
Hester knew that Lucy’s stepmother was vain and 
foolish; but we are inclined to accredit a person 
with a certain amount of judgment who appreci- 
ates, or at least appears to appreciate, our own 


gifts; and Hester’s mind was in this respect tho- 
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roughly opposed to her Aunt Edith’s. Submission and 
worship were necessary to the atmosphere of Hester’s 
life, and Mrs. Bernard gave her both. Something in 
the girl’s stately dignity and cold, unimpulsive manner 
impressed the helpless invalid. Probably, in common 
with other minds of her calibre, Mrs. Bernard felt— 
the thought would have been beyond her—that this 
outward solidity betokened inward strength, and all 
unknowingly to herself she respected Hester far more 
highly than she thought it possible to respect Lucy. 

But others besides Mrs. Bernard judge inward 
strength by outward manifestation. A deep thinker 
would have seen a germ of weakness in the pleasure 
Hester found in praise from inferiors. She was clever 
doubtless; but cleverness or talent in a woman is 
either heayen-born or the result of education and 
laborious study; and there is always some one to 
whom to pass on the praise given to a cultivated mind. 
In accepting praise as her own, Hester was not more 
honest than the man who trades on the brains of 
others and pockets all the profits. She read much and 
thought much; but she was not naturally so highly 
gifted as her Aunt Edith. Her imagination worked 
slowly, and was more apt at piecing together the 
thoughts of others than in creating original ideas; 
that is to say, if any ideas are original—if they are not 
constantly in a state of reproduction from the great 
ocean of thought—one the same and for ever—only 
recast by each fresh mind in the process of imbibing. 

To go back to Hester. Dudley’s warm praise had 
softeRed her towards Aunt Lucy; and but for the 
strange awkwardness of mind, false shame, or what- 
ever may be that sensation which interferes so seri- 
ously with the happiness-of many a reserved person’s 
life, she would haye spoken openly;to. Miss Bernard 
about him. But although Hester: knew that if her 
aunt had opened the subject she-should: at once have 
repelled all sympathy, she told herself that-it' was not 
her place to begin, and that if Lucy were not'so com- 
pletely absorbed by her cottage children,. she would 
take more interest in her sorrow:. Andi se days- had 
gone on, and there was still the same wantiof confi- 
dence. One good had arisen from Dudley’s propesal : 
the talks that had:ensued therefrom liad restored the 
old affection between the Dundas sisters; and’ Mrs. 
Bernard would not have credited her senses if she had 
seen Hester’s gentleness and frank good-humour when 
alone with Bridget. 

“TI get on best with you, Hester,” said Mrs. Ber- 
nard, smiling pleasantly at the tall, handsome girl. 
‘* Bridget is very sweet and charming; but you know, 
my dear, I always like clever people ;” which was not 
quite true, for Edith and her stepmother had no 
mutual liking for each other. Edith’s was not a 
nature to care for the appreciation of any but her 
superior. She did not move in Hester’s self-made 
mental circle. She was always striving upward; her 
world of thought was always above her grasp, and 
kept her mind in perpetual effort to reach it, if only in 
part. Edith felt that inferior minds could not under- 
stand her, and that their praise, if listened to, would 
have the lowering tendency of making her content 
with her progress; so she shrank from such praise. 
It was pride of another sort than Hester’s, but still it 
was pride—an unsafe inmate, yet more obvious in 





Edith’s case to outside observers, and therefore more 
likely to become apparent to her; for is not pride of 
all sorts the most shamefaced sin we yield to? To 
ourselves, it always calls itself by any name but its 
own. 

‘“No one knows Bridget as well as I do,” said 
Hester. ‘‘She is so intensely loving ; if she is resolved 
to get close to any one’s heart, there is no keeping 
her out.” 

** Ah, I dare say;” Mrs. Bernard said this with a 
little pout. ‘But yousee, my dear, she does not think 
me as much worth her attention as you do. Kiss me, 
Hester dear. Your father may well be proud of such 
an admirable eldest daughter.” 

Secretly Mrs. Bernard resented Bridget’s change of 
manner towards her. If she could have reasoned and 
could haye understood her own nature, she would have 
known whence this change proceeded. In their few 
days’ visit to Portland Place Bridget had been com- 
pletely fascinated, and had tried to find the way into 
Mrs. Bernard’s heart with the directness of her 
loving nature, but she had quickly discovered the 
absence of that which she sought. Perfectly sweet— 
always unruffled—willing to agree with ali among 
whom she found herself, Mrs. Bernard was as in- 
capable of retaining an impression as water is, and 
with all her apparent gentleness was bent on following 
her own will. 

Hester was too anxious to consult her aunt to keep 
up even a pretence of conversation, and she soon pro- 
vided the invalid with a book and took refuge in the 
study. 

This morning seemed longer than usual. Would 
Aunt Luey never come home? However, since their 
return from London, the sisters had been taking 
lessons in German and music, and this was the Ger- 
man master’s day, and there was still something to 
finish for him. 

Luey was longer coming in than usual, for Mr. 
Deane had walked home with Bobby, and she stayed 
to have a talk with him after she dismissed her pupils. 

‘“‘That is a comical little fellow,” the rector said; 
‘* clever, I think ; at any rate he has a strong will, and 
that: well directed is a very good possession.” 

‘‘Yes,” and then Lucy sighed; ‘sometimes I 
fancy he ought not to be brought up by women.” 

“*I believe by the time he is six you had better 
find some school where he can be altogether. He is 
just one of those peculiar boys who require much 
firmness and much leaying alone. I don’t think 
Kitty and he will do to see much of each other,” said 
Mr. Deane laughing. ‘‘ How do the girls get on?” he 
asked. 

Lucy’s face grew bright again. ‘So well, so 
very well, that I don’t know how to be thankful 
enough for all the advice you give to Mrs. Rigby. 
She manages them so consistently and so quietly. 
To see her with them one would think her indif- 
ferent about them, and yet Hetty and Susie would 
not love her and speak of her as they do if she 
were not actively kind when alone with them. Martha 
is timid with her at times; but I suppose one cannot 
have perfection, and I don’t think Mrs. Rigby quite 
understands Martha.” 

‘‘IT don’t think she is seyere with her,” said Mr. 
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Deane; ‘‘and I observe that Martha seems to find 
more favour outside the cottage than Hetty.” 

Lucy smiled. ‘‘ Yes, that is quite true. Kitty and 
Bridget are both inclined to spoil Martha, and to 
snub Hetty, and it is quite possible Mrs. Rigby’s 
coldness may be only a reaction from this, so as to 
keep the balance even.” 

‘* How are the Miss Dundases P’’ he asked. 

‘‘ Bridget is quite well, thank you; but poor dear 
Hester grows paler and quieter. I have seen so 
little of you since I came back, or I wanted to talk to 
you about her. Have you heard from Mr. Dudley 
since he went away ?” 

‘*No; he was very low-spirited when he went: for 
his sake I shall be very glad when you are able to hear 
again from Mr. Dundas. There is something puzzling 
to me in such a man, as you tell me your brother-in- 
law is, objecting to Mr. Dudley as a husband for his 
daughter. I can’t tell you how highly I think of 
him, and he is deeply attached to your niece.” 

‘‘Tam sure he is—” said Lucy, and then she stopped. 
“‘T believe,” she said, after a minute, ‘‘ that Hester 
is just as much attached to him, and that the struggle 
between her affections and her duty to her father is 
injuring her health; but I only guess at this—I 
know nothing.” 

Mr. Deane looked at her seriously. ‘‘Do you mean 
that your nieceehas not told you what passed between 
Mr. Dudley and herself?” He read her answer in 
her eyes. ‘‘ Then if my friend had not gone up to 
see you, you would not have knownanything? Really 
Miss Dundas is a very singular young woman.” 

‘She will learn to trust me in time,” said Lucy, 
with the bright smile that made her so winning. 
‘‘She has been used to manage for herself,” she 
pleaded, for Mr. Deane looked gravely displeased, 
‘‘and I thought it was better to let her choose her 
own way. Certainly nothing can be done till we hear 
from Edward, only I think she would be happier if 
she were less reserved.” 

“Of course she would,” and then he wished Miss 
Bernard good morning and walked home. 

He felt ruffled by the news he had just heard. 

‘* Hester Dundas will be sorry some day for all this,” 
he thought—“‘ for having kept such a loving heart at 
arms’ length all these months. How little she appre- 
ciates her Aunt Lucy! How little we all know of the 
treasures we pass by till too late! And yet I believe 
Miss Bernard is right—she must be—only humility 
and meekness, humanly speaking, can soften pride.” 

Lucy was surprised to find Hester waiting for her 
on the double flight of steps. A peacock was sunning 
himself on the low wall that made a short terrace 
between them. 

“T thought you were never coming.” Hester 
spoke with more animation than usual, and also, it 
seemed to her aunt, with more warmth. ‘‘I want to 
speak to you before you go in to Mrs. Bernard. Will 
you come into the study on your way down-stairs ?” 

She gathered up some of the feathers the peacock 
shook out ashe flew away, and then she went into 
the study and paced up and down until her aunt ap- 
peared bright and smiling as if she had not been teach- 
ing for the last two hours. 

‘* What is it, Hester ?” said Lucy. 


»”» 


‘Tt is about Nellie. Will you ask her down here 
at once, aunt? You may be of much service to 
Nellie if you will. May I write and ask her to come 
at once P?” 

There was something very peremptory in the last 
words, and Lucy looked steadily at Hester as she 
answered— 

‘*You can ask Nellie here, Hester; but I should 
prefer not having her till mamma is a little stronger. 
Edith and Mr. Burder are coming next week, perhaps, 
Will it not do to have Nellie after they are gone?” 

‘* Tt will be quite useless unless she comes at once.” 
Hester spoke coldly, and then she struggled against 
her pride. ‘Aunt Lucy, you are always anxious to 
do good, and you may do the greatest possible good by 
having Nellie here.” 

‘*T think you must be more explicit.” Lucy spoke 
gently, but there was a firmness in her look that 
showed Hester her aunt would not be led blindfold 
at her will. 

It seemed to Hester that her assurance ought to 
have been sufficient, but she was too anxious, to hesitate 
about telling her aunt. 

‘Nellie is very weak, and Aunt Thornton is very 
worldly. I believe they are trying to force her into a 
mercenary marriage; but I feel sure I could prevent 
this if I were to have Nellie here a few days.” 

Lucy felt surprised. ‘‘But do you think, Hester, 
you have any right to try to influence Nellie against 
the wishes of her parents?” 

Hester flushed; her aunt’s words had struck home 
to her strong sense of filial duty; but confidence in 
her own power of judgment urged her on—‘‘ Surely 
if one knows of a wrong about to be committed, and 
feels one can prevent it, one ought to do so.” ; 

‘‘T agree with you, if the matter concerns us, or if 
we have any responsibility to fulfil; if, in fact, the 
work be one of duty or charity; but Nellie has a 
father and a mother, and she is not quite a child, 
Hester. I really cannot see that you are called on to 
interfere. You can write and tell her what you think, 
and then if she chooses to make this marriage, you 
will have done all you can.” 

‘‘No, I shall not.” Hester, surprised and an- 
gered by her aunt’s resistance, spoke in the hard, 
abrupt way which so distressed Mrs. Thornton. ‘‘ Aunt 
Lucy, I am disappointed in you; I thought you were 
given up to the good of your fellow-creatures; that 
you would make any effort, any sacrifice even, to help 
any one. I thought I was putting work in your way, 
just after your own heart. Surely Nellie’s future life 
must interest you as deeply as that of these cottage 
children. Perhaps you think that Nellie has no heart 
—that she is incapable of any depth of feeling; I used 
to think so; but she does love Michael Deane.” 

Hester’s vehemence had taken her aunt by surprise. 
Lucy felt almost infected by the desire to prevent 
Nellie’s fickleness, but she was displeased by her 
niece’s overbearing manner. 
| «If Nellie really loyes him, do you think she will 
| marry any one else?” she said, in a cold, constrained 
voice. 

‘“Yes; Nellie never realises anything. She will 
marry this Mr. Hutchinson of her own free-will, be- 





cause she has no strength of purpose, and then she 
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will go back to the thought of Michael, and make 
herself and her husband wretched for the rest of her 
life.” 

Lucy mused. 

“‘T think you are mistaken,” she said presently; 
‘*if Nellie loves Mr. Deane well enough to love him 
all her life, she will not marry Mr. Hutchinson. My 
own notion of Nellie is, that she has not much depth 
of character, and that she could easily love any man 
who was kind to her, and who loved her. Ithink Mr. 
Michael Deane is not Nellie’s first love.” 

Hester felt the change in her aunt, and she looked 
ashamed. ‘‘ Nellie is always ‘ falling in love,’ as she 
calls it; but she has never cared for any one so long 
as she has cared for Michael Deane; and, besides ’— 
the stiff manner came back—‘‘I have a singular 
influence, I believe, over Nellie. She consulted me 
when she was here last autumn. If I could see her 
only for an hour, I know I @ould save her.” 

She looked so thoroughly convinced that it was 
difficult to resist her. 

‘‘My feeling is,” said Lucy, ‘‘ that we are never 
justified in assuming a responsibility which does not 
seem to a certain extent laid on us; but, as Nellie has 
already consulted you, it alters the matter a little. 
Still, I would have you reflect well, Hester, before you 
set up your judgment between Nellie and her parents ; 
probably they understand her better than youdo. I 
do not think Nellie is likely to stand the test of a long 
engagement, and it would be worse to break faith with 
Michael Deane, if she were really promised to him, 
than to give him up now.” Then, seeing disapproba- 
tion strongly marked in Hester’s face, she went up to 
her and took her hand. 

‘*T see what you think, but, my dear Hester, I am 
trying to reconcile you to what I believe inevitable. 
Mrs. Thornton wrote to me yesterday, telling me she 
believed Nellie’s marriage was all but arranged with 
Mr. Hutchinson. Don’t mistake me,” Lucy went on 
earnestly: ‘‘I think a marriage without love a mockery 
—a mockery which often leads the way to sin here- 
after, if it be not, indeed, a deadly sin in itself, to 
pledge such solemn yows untruthfully; but I see no 
escape for Nellie. Ibelieve that, spite of Mrs. Thorn- 
ton’s worldliness, if she really thought her daughter 
would keep truer to Mr. Deane than she has kept to 
any of her fancied attachments, she would let things 
take their course. Still, I am not justifying the 
matter, I am only trying to show you that your 
interference will do no good.” 

‘“*T cannot agree with you.” 

** But ”—Lucy went on without betraying any con- 
sciousness of her niece’s haughtiness—‘‘if you like, 
you can go up to town to-morrow, and see Nellie. 
You can take Kitty or Jane with you—for I don’t 
think I could leave mamma a whole day—and then 
bring Nellie back with you for a day or two, if she 
will come.” 

‘* Thank you ”—Hester was rather more gracious— 
‘Nellie is sure to come; she likes being at Fir- 
grove.” 

‘Very well,” said Lucy; and she left the study. 

Hester paced up and down the room again. 

‘** Aunt Lucy is the most incomprehensible person I 
eyer»met with. So self-willed too; just as if I 





don’t know Aunt Thornton and Nellie much better 
than she does. Nellie is weak, and I know I can 
manage her. She shall not marry this Mr. Hutchin- 
son just because he is rich; she shall keep true to 
Michael. Every one can be constant if they choose ; 
whatever we will, we can do.” 

Yes, my dear Hester, but if the will is wanting, 
what are we to hold fast by? And a strong will— 
although grace will strengthen a weak one—still, a 
strong, natural steadfastness is as much God’s gift as 
any other talent. 

Next morning Hester and Kitty went up to London. 

‘“‘T should like to go with you,” said Mrs. Bernard; 
‘* but I suppose the noise and heat would be too much 
forme. Certainly it is a very provoking time of year 
to be ill. Mind you look out, Hester, for anything 
new and pretty in the shop-windows.” 

In the afternoon, Mrs. Bernard and Bridget, seated 
in the pony-carriage, were just ready to start for a 
drive, when Hester came back from London. She 
looked flushed and annoyed. 

‘*Why, Hester,” Mrs. Bernard began, ‘‘ you were 
not to come till the 5.50 train. What brings you here 
so soon? Has anything happened?” Then, with a 
sudden glance of terror at the lowering, gloomy face, 
looking down on her from the terrace-steps,—‘‘ My 
dear, there is not cholera again in London, is there ? 
or any infectious disease in Vincent Square? Oh, my 
dear child, don’t run any risks, if there is; you 
should——” 

Hester had shrugged her shoulders impatiently. 
‘There is nothing of the kind,” she said. ‘‘ Bridget, 
where shall I find Aunt Lucy ?” 

She turned round to the house as she spoke, to 
escape the question in her sister’s eyes; and as she 
turned, Lucy came out in out-door dress. 

‘‘T wish there were room for you, Hester,” said 
Mrs. Bernard ; ‘‘ the drive would do you good.” She 
could not find courage to be angry with Hester, but 
Mrs. Bernard was shocked by her want of courtesy. 

Lucy had heard Hester’s question, and she saw the 
vexation in her face. 

‘“‘T don’t think you two want me,” she said, gaily. 
‘‘T am so glad we had not started. Off with you, 
Bridget.” 

Bridget understood, and droye away; but Mrs. 
Bernard was mystified. 

‘‘ How very changeable of Lucy! and I never used 
to think her changeable. Why only just now, at 
luncheon, she said she was quite longing for a drive; 
and I thought she particularly wanted to call on Mrs, 
Jacobson.” 

Bridget did not answer. She understood that Lucy 
found much truer pleasure in giving up her own will 
for the sake of Hester than in the most charming 
drive possible. Perhaps had it been for any one else, 
Bridget might have been inclined to think her aunt’s 
unselfishness overstrained; but no one could do too 
much just now in her loving sister’s eyes for poor 
dear, ill-used Hester. 

Hester was too over-wrought to notice anything, 
except that it was a relicf to see her aunt go into the 
house again. 

“T am glad you are not going out,” she said, as 
soon as they were fairly in the breakfast-room. ‘I 
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want to tell you at once, Aunt Lucy, that you are 
right and I am wrong; and I beg your pardon for my 
contradiction.” 

There was a little pause. The natural ending to 
such a speech would have been at least a kiss of re- 
conciliation; but Hester stood so upright, so stately, 
that it would have been useless to attempt any such 
demonstration. 

“Sit down, dear,” said Lucy, so tenderly that 
Hester’s overcharged heart winced. It had enough 
to bear without sympathy, if she wished to keep out- 
wardly calm. ‘ You have been grieved, I am sure; 
tell me about Nellie. Have you seen her ?” 

“Yes. I knew it was all over as soon as I got to 
Vincent Square. Uncle Thornton was at home, and 
aunt was full of bustle and mystery when I went in. 
She said she wished I had come a little earlier; but I 
paid no attention, and I went up to Nellie’s room. 
I saw in a minute she was not glad to see me. She 
was sitting at the table as I went in looking at a 
jewel-case. Somehow I seemed to feel she would 
not listen to me; but I had made up my mind, and I 
asked her if she did not mean to keep true to Michael 
Deane. Oh, Aunt Lucy,” Hester broke out vehe- 
mently, ‘‘there is no use in repeating all she said. 
Nellie has no heart, no conscience, no feeling for any 
one but herself. One minute she cried bitterly about 
Michael, and the next she was showing me the 
emeralds Mr. Hutchinson had just given her.” She 
stopped with a strong suppressed sob in her voice. 

“T am very, very sorry. I suppose they are 


engaged ?” 
‘*Engaged? Oh, yes,” Hester went on contemptu- 
ously. ‘‘Nellie had accepted him about an hour 


before I arrived, and I believe they are to be married 
soon. She asked us to be her bridesmaids.” 

*< You did not see Mr. Hutchinson ?” 

Hester shook her head. ; 

“*T came away at once. 
to the wedding, but I said no more. 


I refused decidedly to go 
I could not go 





| 


on offering advice or remonstrances to any one who 
has treated me as Nellie has—to write and ask my 
advice and then to act in this heartless, worldly way ; 
she deserves all the misery that must happen to her. 
I have told you this because I see that you knew 
Nellie better than I did, and also because I am sure 
you agree with me that Bridget and I must give her 
up.” 

Lucy could not agree to this; but it was useless to 
contradict Hester in her present mood. 

‘We will not talk of her any more,” she said; 
‘you look tired out, dear, you must have some tea 
at once.” 

And when Hester came down-stairs and found 
Aunt Lucy sitting ready to pour out tea for her in the 
breakfast-room, an unusual feeling of comfort stole 
over her; it seemed as if a vision of that long-for- 
gotten time when her mother had stood between her 
and all vexation came back. 

Involuntarily she bent down and kissed the sweet 
thoughtful face. 

‘Thank you,” she said; ‘‘ but you don’t generally 
have tea so early, Aunt Lucy.” 

That evening Lucy wrote her diary with a lighter 
heart than usual :— 

“T feel so very happy to-night. At last I think 
Hester and I are beginning to understand each 
other. I must be very careful not to vex her in any 
way. It was very noble in her to come and tell me 
she had been wrong about Nellie. It only confirms 
the idea I have always had about her. Her faults 
are apparent—she is utterly incapable of hiding 
them; and because of this singular reality or sim- 
plicity, she has no idea of the pain her manner gives 
me. Only love will teach her this, the love which 
seems sent in such wonderful measure to others who 
are so unworthy of it. I feel sure that it will come 
to Hester; and then, if we differ on every other point, 
we must meet in full sympathy, in the Love which 
poured out life for us.” 





TRUE AND FALSE PEACE. 


PROFESSIONAL men, in dealing with the property 
or health of others, often £nd them inyolyed in dis- 
asters which ordinary measures of forethought would 
easily have prevented. As yet our advancing intelli- 
gence operates but slowly upon the difficulties and 
duties of daily conduct. Discontented with moderate 
success, men are restlessly struggling to climb the 
steep ascent of self-advancement, while they neglect 
the laws of common prudence by which wiser men 
successfully shaped their course. The speed of social 
progress is ever more and more accelerated, but the 
world is as slow as ever to learn that knowledge is 
one thing and wisdom is another. Knowledge in- 
flames a man’s ambitious aspirations, wisdom chastens 
his impetuous spirit, and bids him to look well to his 
goings; knowledge is eager to be on the move, wisdom 
lingers to reflect; knowledge is flattered by its pro- 
gress, wisdom is humbled by its deficiencies; know- 
ledge is restless to do much, wisdom is anxious to do 
well. The world thinks most of him who whirls 





through life with the loudest acclamation. The Chris- 
tian, taught to be self-reflective, desires ‘‘ truth in the 
inward parts,” that his hopes may have the clear ring 
of soundness—that he may travel in safety to the end 
of life’s eventful journey, and then ‘‘ be found of Him 
in peace, without spot and blameless.” 

1. The Prophet Jeremiah lived in troublous times.— 
Institutions, sacred and secular, were fast lapsing into 
decay, and religion, the ligature that alone binds com- 
munities in compact and permanent prosperity, was 
weakened by universal corruption, and perverted by 
ignorant and intriguing prophets. The accumulating 
miseries and prospective overthrow of his country 
broke the heart of this godly patriot. He saw it, like 
the traveller going down to Jericho, plundered of its 
choicest treasures, and left half dead. The false pro- 
phets, in seeming compassion, affected to apply a 
remedy; they soothed the malady with falsehoods, 
skinned over the wound, and paraded the mockery of 
health. Jeremiah condemned their mischievous inter- 
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meddling in the seyere remonstrance—‘‘ They have 
healed the hurt of the daughter of my people slightly, 
saying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace.” 

2. Sin is a deadly, complicated wound, which it is not 
wise to conceal or palliate—Guilty before God, and 
depraved in his own nature, man is disqualified for 
the holy purposes of love and service, knowledge and 
adoration, for which God made him. Disloyal towards 
his supreme Creator, dissatisfied with his government, 
sullen, restless, unhappy, he still continues to disobey 
God’s will, and slight the tokens of his displeasure. 
‘*The carnal mind is enmity against God, it is not 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be.” The 
flesh wars against the spirit, duty is overmastered by 
inclination, conscience is at variance with desire; 
compliance with one stirs the angry resistance of the 
other. Severed from friendship and communion with 
God, his intellectual and moral powers, his hopes and 
fears, his convictions and sympathies, are alike dis- 
ordered. ‘This is the secret of all his present miseries 
and conscious forebodings of coming retribution. The 
worm that neyer dies lurks within him already. 
‘* There is no peace, saith my God, to the wicked.” 

If illustrations of this deep and universal derange- 
ment were wanted, besides the abundant and authori- 
tative testimony of Scripture, it were casily gathered 
from secular sources. The paintings on the walls of 
Assyrian and Egyptian temples ; the records of Greek 
and Roman history; the social aspect of all nations, 
ancient or modern, their habits, laws, institutions, 
ani even their religious rites; the writings of poets, 
moralists, and philosophers; the hopeless social de- 
rangement of countries where the Gospel is unknown, 
rejected, or half known, but corrupted, and the vernal 
an.elioration, which speedily diffuses life and gladness 
wherever Christianity is received and felt; besides 
the unavailing regret with which thousands, when 
dying, bewailed their neglect of Christ’s Gospel, their 
lives wasted in folly, and their prospects darkened by 
despair ; in all this we see the condition of guilt, fear, 
and peril, in which thoughtless and unbelieving men 
pass their lives, and the stream that bears them along 
to the just, but final and mysterious, retribution of 
the world to come. 

3. This wound men attempt to heal ‘‘ slightly.”—Nor 
is it surprising; for the guilt and corruption of his 
nature is a charge too offensive to man’s proud self- 
estimation to be readily accepted. Some argue, philo- 
sophically, that there is no disease at all; others, less 
daring, adopt some popular remedy. The most common 
expedient is to attenuate the evil of sin and make 
light of its consequences. The apathy, or extreme 
indifference to their spiritual interests, in which most 
men liye, suggests or facilitates this method of sclf- 
deception. 

Grave misapprehensions everywhere prevail as to 
the nature and meaning of sin. Men form ideas of it 
to suit themselves; that alone is sin to them which 
they think to be. Hence their slight, visionary, im- 
palpable notions of sin. No man examining himself 
by such a standard will confess, with broken and 
contrite heart, that he is guilty before God, that the 
burden of it is intolerable, and cry mightily for deliver- 
ance. Such men never understood that sin is the 
violation of God’s positive law, even as righteousness 








is the exact fulfilment of such law. When, in his 
conversation with the young ruler, the Lord aimed to 
convince that self-righteous moralist of sin, He com- 
pared his conduct with the ten Divine Command- 
ments. He asked the lawyer (Luke x. 26), ‘‘ What is 
written in the law? How readest thou?” “He adopted 
the same method also with the woman of Samaria. 
The “law work” by which elder divines described 
the process of the soul’s conviction of sin may be 
objected to as if it obstructed the freeness of the 
Gospel offer, while some of ‘‘ little faith” discourage 
themselves by necdless fears about the depth and sin- 
cerity of their repentance; but still it may be safely 
affirmed, that unless the sinner appreciate the law of 
God as holy, just, and good, and become soundly con- 
vinced that he has transgressed its positive commands, 
he will never know what that ‘‘ godly sorrow” means 
which ‘‘ worketh repentance unto salvation not to be 
repented of,” nor apprehend his danger to be so 
imminent as to betake himself in faith to Christ Jesus 
the Great Physician. Thus profound indifference to 
their condition, through ignorance or misapprehen- 
sion, is one main reason why man’s spiritual disease is 
but “slightly” healed. 

4. Another reason, equally fatal, is that from one 
cause or other they fail to welcome and receive the Lord 
Jesus Christ.—The scriptural and apostolic method of 
proclaiming the great remedy is to set Christ Himself, 
not doctrinally so much as personally, before men. 
The Lord everywhere preached Himself, and invited 
sinners of all kinds and degrees, however ‘‘ weary and 
heavy laden,” to come alike to Him. The apostles, 
as detailed in the Acts, went to all nations, ‘‘ teaching 
and preaching Jesus Christ.” The Holy Spirit is 
equally needed to quicken the conscience and con- 
vince of sin, as to reveal Christ the Saviour, and 
incline the heart to receive Him; for, without the 
Spirit, no man will discover or lament his own guilt 
and helplessness before God, nor can he perceive any 
beauty or fitness in Christ that he should desire Him. 
Still in these convictions of sin, as in other works of 
the Spirit, there are ‘‘ diversities of operations.” Some 
souls, on their first awakening, are filled with dismay; 
they are ‘‘come to the mount that might be touched, 
and that burned with fire, and unto blackness, and 
darkness, and tempest, and the sound of the trumpet, 
and the voice of words:” to others the Spirit soon 
reveals the mystery of redeeming love, and, as ‘“‘a 
still small voice,” whispers peace with God through 
Jesus Christ. Christ the righteous One is appointed 
as the substitute for the unrighteous many; the holy 
law is fulfilled by His personal obedience, andits penalty 
exhausted in His sufferings and death. Thus it is seen 
that the penal results of sin are removed, and ‘“‘ ever- 
lasting righteousness brought in,” by the intervention 
of Christ. When this is apprehended and believed, 
the solid foundation for peace with God is laid. The 
storm that wrapt the heavens in darkness is dispelled, 
the thunders of the violated law are silenced, and the 
rainbow, the emblem of eternal peace, is seen “‘ circling 
round the throne.” ‘The believer, once ‘far off, is 
made nigh by the blood of Christ” (Eph. ii. 18). 
‘There is now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus” (Rom. viii. 1). You merited the penalty, 
but He endured it. He won the crown, but you ob- 
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tain it. You opened the dark pathway from earth to 
hell, He closed it against ‘‘ all believers,” and ‘‘ opened 
the kingdom of heayen,” that they might freely enter 
and eternally dwell there. Thus wrote Hooker in 
that ever-memorable passage—‘‘ Although in our- 
selyes we be altogether sinful and unrighteous, yet 
even the man who in himself is impious, full of 
iniquity, full of sin, him being found in Christ, 
through faith, and having his sin in hatred, through 
repentance, him God beholdeth with a gracious eye, 
putting away his sin by not imputing it, taketh quite 
away the punishment due thereto by pardoning it, 
and accepteth him in Christ Jesus, as perfectly 
righteous as if he had fulfilled all that was com- 
manded him in the law: shall I say more perfectly 
righteous than if himself had fulfilled the whole law? 
I must take heed what I say; but the apostle saith, 
‘God hath made Him to be sin for us who knew no 
sin, that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in Him’ (2 Cor. y. 21). Such are, in the sight of God 
the Father, as is the very Son of God Himself. Let 
it be counted folly, or frenzy, or fury, whatsoever, it 
is our comfort and our wisdom. We care for no 
knowledge in the world but this—that man hath 
sinned and God hath suffered; that God hath made 
Himself the sin of man, and that mon are made 
the righteousness of God.” (Discourse on Justifica- 
tion, vi.) 

5. There is a spurious peace, as well as this genwine 
and true peace with God through Jesus Christ.—False 
peace springs from ignorance, indifference, and neglect: 
‘They being ignorant of God’s righteousness, and 
going about to establish their own righteousness, 
have not submitted themselves to the righteousness 
of God” (Rom. x. 3). True peace is based upon the 
sound and scriptural apprehension of the character 
of God—‘‘ Acquaint thyself with Him, and be at 
peace”—with an intense self-surrender to Christ to 
be reconciled to God through Him. False peace is a 
mere wish floating in the mind; true peace grows out 
of a new and understood relationship to God through 
Christ. False peace springs up no one knows when, 
or whence, or how; true peace is based upon forgive- 
ness—it is the calm after a storm—it is God’s paternal 
comfort given to the soul from whom his anger is 
turned away (Isa. xii. 1)—it is the kiss and the ring, 
the shoes and the best robe given by the rejoicing 
father to his long-lost son (Luke xy. 22). False peace 
is a lifeless, unreal thing: it kindles no love or joy,— 
inspires no mutual delight,—gives no filial access, — 
leads to no holy reverence of walk before God. True 
peace belongs to the life hid with Christ in God: it 
comes through faith in the blood of the cross,—it brings 
the soul, wearied with conflict and temptation, to find 
rest upon the Master’s bosom,—it guards and defends 
the heart and sanctifies the life,—it ministers strong 
consolation ‘‘in all times of tribulation,” and sustains 
the soul with bright and blessed hopes ‘‘ in the hour 
of death.” ‘J'alse peace is utterly valueless as dross, 
nay, worse, it is a fraud,—a make-believe, whereby 
the man is led away by self-invented delusions, which 
he takes no pains to dispel; true peace is cherished 
as the most sacred and precious of all gifts; it is con- 
nected with the unutterable mysteries of Bethlehem, 
Gethsemane, and Calvary; it is the seal of the Spirit, 


the pledge and earnest of eternal salvation; it is 
Christ’s special legacy to his people—‘‘ My peace I 
give unto you”—and the foretaste of the unbroken 
and heayenly ‘‘rest which remaineth for the people 
of God.” 

6. True peace is never finally lost or withdrawn.—It 
is based upon an immutable treaty, ratified by con- 
tracting parties who can neither change nor retract, 
and so “ ordered in all things and sure” that no con- 
tingency necd to create a fear. Possessed of this 
peace, 2 man may calmly survey the vicissitudes of 
life, and watch, unmoved, the signs of coming tribu- 
lation. Disappointments may baffle his plans, and dark 
events cast their shadow over his horizon; even the 
symptoms of declining vigour may add their solemn 
warning that the sands of his hour- glass are running 
out, but to him ‘‘ whose heart standeth fast, trusting 
in the Lord,” this creates no serious misgiving, nor 
moves a fear about his safe and ultimate acceptance 
with God. The certain testimony of God’s Word 
awakens a response in the confiding acquiescence of 
his own kzart, ‘“‘saying, Peace, peace, and there is 
peace.” 

7. This is not healing the hurt of the soul slightly ; 
nor is it whispering Peace, when there is no peace.—Far 
from it. They who possessed this peace have been 
subjected to every trial. Scorched in the fires of per- 
secution, or abandoned in homeless desolation, and 
suffering the loss of all things, they have been tempted 
almost ‘‘ above what they were able to bear,” but they 
retained their peace with God. It kept them in near and 
supporting fellowship with Him ‘‘ when other helpers 
failed ;” it breathed hope in their times of stifling and 
oppressive visitations, and lighted up with joy their 
night of watchfulness and weeping; it made them 
bold in peril, and strong eyen when they were weak ; 
it kept them ‘“‘stedfast in faith, joyful through hope, 
and patient in tribulation ;” it assured them that 
Christ was on their side, and they should be more 
than conquerors through Him that loved them; they 
saw, moreover, to their intense satisfaction, what this 
peace did for others in the ‘‘storms of this trouble- 
some world,” and with what ‘‘sure and certain 
hopes” it sustained them when ‘“ the heart and flesh 
failed.” 

8. And it is the same now, however men may doubt it. 
—They seem coldly to insinuate that the remedy of 
Christ’s Atonement is losing its healing virtue, and 
now needs some additions to adapt it to an age like 
this. Thank God it is not so. The perfect and 
sufficient sacrifice of Christ needs no addition or 
supplement, nor will it tolerate the touch of daring 
and presumptuous hands. 

“Dear, dying Lamb, thy precious blood 
Shall never lose its power, 
Till all the ransom’d church of God 
Be saved to sin no more.” 


We live in a time of new and aweless speculations. 
Questions are agitated in an irreverent spirit, which 
men of mature experience regard with distrustful mis- 
giving. But there is nospeculative uncertainty about 
this ‘peace with God through JesusChrist.” No sooner 
was it completed by his death, resurrection, and as- 
cension, than the Apostles preached it to the assembled 
thousands at Jerusalem and elsewhere, without the 
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shadow of mistrust. Men were alarmed. Rulers 
threatened and forbad them to proceed; they were 
scourged and thrust into common prisons, as men 
unfit to live; ‘‘in the midst of life they were in death.” 
Still they persisted in preaching peace by Jesus Christ 
—and it succeeded. They knew it would. They felt 
that it had healed the wounds of their own souls fes- 
tering unto death; and if others could be induced to 
believe, it would heal them too. Wherever they went, 
they saw the universal prevalence of the same disease 
of sin in new and varied forms, and proclaimed peace 
through the blood of the Cross to be the remedy. 
Some contradicted even with passionate abuse; some 
calmly disputed, others coldly disbelieved ; some said it 
was incredible, others denied that it was needful. 
Still, they persevered, urging men everywhere to re- 
pent and believe, to examine their souls’ disease, each 
for himself, and receive the remedy. 

9. And success followed.—‘* The hand of the Lord 
was with them, and many believed and turned to the 
Lord.” Hard and desperate men, who, till then, never 
knew what fear, or conscience, or repentance mcant— 
men that all their lives had been distracted by wild 
and headstrong passions, or sunk in social degrada- 
tion, learnt what sin is, its evil and bitterness—learnt, 
too, that Christ is the Deliverer, and found peace with 
God through Him. It was life from the dead. God 
was reconciled to them, and they to Him. Joy, 
patience, hope, love, and filial communion with God, 
even their God, as detailed in the fifth chapter of 
Romans, enriched their souls; it continued, and grew, 
amid change, temptation, sorrows, and decay, till they 
received the end of their faith, even the salvation of 
their souls. 

10. The question of real and abiding peace with God 
is the great and urgent necessity of every man, although 
it has but little to commend itself to the worldly- 
minded. They avoid all thought of God and his 
government, or of themselves and their own futurity. 
A thick curtain hides that world from them. They 
occupy themselves with the things of this life, and 
indulge the secret wish that the Scriptures may be 
untrue, and that things may turn out better hereafter 
than they seem to predict. Multitudes pass through | 
life, from youth to manhood, and from manhood to | 
old age, without any just and serious idea of their | 





condition before God. They eat, drink, sleep, grow 
rich, or envy others and lament their own disappoint- 
ments, but never seek to know and appreciate the 
things which belong to their peace. They live in de- 
liberate, persistent neglect, till they are warned that the 
time is come when they must die, and even then without 
faith, or fear, or hope, go through the last scene whis- 
pering to themselves, ‘‘ Peace, peace, and there is no 
peace.” Would that the reader of these lines may be 
spared all this! But you must begin in earnest to 
seck Christ Jesus and make Him yours. Look from 
the law which you have broken, to his Cross, where 
your just’ penalties are borne; from the terrors of 
Sinai to the invitations of Calvary; from the multi- 
tude of your sins which cry for righteous retribution, 
to the blood of Jesus, which pleads for mercy, and 
never pleads in vain. 

11. If you have this true peace with God, be diligent 
to retain the enjoyment of it.—This peace itself is the 
permanent condition of believers in Jesus Christ, but 
their enjoyment of it is uncertain and subject to fluc- 
tuation. One while the soul may overflow with glad- 
ness—‘‘O God,! I will praise thee; though thou wast 
angry with me, thine anger was turned away, and 
thou comfortest me ;’’ at another, his harp is on the 
willow, and his “‘ soul cleaveth to the dust.” Great 
diligence is needful to preserve your sense of accept- 
ance with God, clear, strong, and assuring. Keep 
near to Christ in faith and fellowship; Peter lost all 
his comfort by following Jesus afar off. Watch against 
the first beginnings of evil, and the first symptoms of 
coming temptation. Study St. Paul’s directions to 
put on the whole armour of God, in the sixth chapter 
of Ephesians. Be scrupulously exact in daily con- 
duct, temper, words, companions. Negligence in little 
things soon impairs the soul’s strength, mars all com- 
fort, disfigures the Christian’s profession, and brings 
its reality under just suspicion. Be diligent in all the 
means of grace, in conscientious attendance on public 
worship, in daily Bible reading, and habits of secret 
devotion. Remember that declension begins in the 
closet. If you do these things you shall never fall; 
and so an entrance shall be ministered to you abun- 
dantly into the kingdom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ. 

W. B. MackeEnziz. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE GOSPEL IN SPAIN. 


Amone the peoples of the Latin race, fatally | 
subjected till now to the sway of despotism and of | 


superstition, there are especially three—France, Italy, 


Spain—which one might compare to those rich climates | 


of the south where plagues and blessings seem 
mingled in equal degree. Some curse must rest on 


these three nations, so much do the very gifts with ! 


which God has endowed them seem to turn against | 


them, and prove a bane rather than a benefit. This 
curse, need we say? is Catholicism, of which these 
three sisters, so often enemies, present each an expres- 
sion profoundly diverse. 

Look first at France—if, indeed, we may cali aer 
Catholic! When, in the sixteenth century, the half of 
Europe had separated itself from the Holy See, France, 
after hesitating a long while, reattached herself to it; 
but to what extent? While other nations sought their 
reformation in faith, she sought hers in unbelief. Jan- 


<"h Gallicanism, liberty of thought,—all of these 
-—4l1, 





she tried in order to escape the yoke of Rome, without 
really either renouncing or submitting to it. The 
more the Papacy declares itself at strife with the spirit 
of the age, just the more does France content herself 
with a superficial religion. She does not break indeed 
with Catholicism, but willingly humours all its weak- 
nesses ; upholding it, nominally at least, as the most 
convenient of all religions for men who would main- 
tain the semblance of having a religion of some kind. 
But, in reality, Europe is not deceived by all this, and 
well knows how little it means. She regards with sad 
astonishment the strange spectacle of a people which, 
for well-nigh two centuries, has tried to dispense with 
God; and asks, in contemplating our history, ‘‘ But 
what has France gained after all?” 

If now we look across the Alps, we find that Italy 
has never, any more than France, dared to face the 
idea of breaking with the Holy See. She is not 
ignorant, indeed, that all her misfortunes have come 
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from the Papacy ; and yet she loves it as a mother does 
the child that has torn her breast. She decks herself 
with it as with a jewel, and clings to it in proportion 
to what it has cost her. Doubtless, since the great 
day of her unity has dawned on the Italian penin- 
sula, men there begin to discern that the temporal 
power of the Pope has had its day, and that he him- 
self may be content with his spiritual crown. But I 
venture to affirm that, by the immense majority of 
Italians, the idea of seeing the Papacy emigrate from 
their Peninsula would be associated with shame as 
well as sorrow. Italy, in her day of national fervour, 
nobly ruptured the yoke of the Holy See, m its tem- 
poral form, and plucked out, one after another, ‘the 
jewels from the tiara. But beneath her resentment 
there still lies fear; and so long as the Pope will 
leave her alone in her material interests, he will still 
hold men’s souls in that land where religion and 
polities have as yet no distinct line of separation. 

As to Spain, take what date of her history you 
will, she will be found Catholic in the intensest and 
most aggressive sense. Indeed, the Spain of our own 
days, from a religious point of view, remains the 
Spain of the sixteenth century—nay, I might even 
say, of the middle ages. She hates all, be they Moors, 
Jews, heretics, or free-thinkers, with an equal abhor- 
rence, who break that grand Catholic unity which she 
purchased at the price of so much blood and sacri- 
fice, and which she esteems well worth all that it has 
cost. 

But how then, it may be asked, reconcile this 
superannuated fanaticism I impute to Spain with the 
cry for ‘‘ religious liberty ” which, with the dawn of 
her political freedom, is now arising from one end to 
the other of the Peninsula? Have I not mistaken my 
date? Do I not calumniate a magnanimous people 
who are inaugurating a new era, and would cast their 
past behind them as a burden that weighs them 
down ? 

To this I reply that nations do not, any more than 
individuals, change their temperament in a day. In 
1789, as in 1830, one might have taken France, for 
example, to have become a new nation that had no more 





‘*freedom of worship” is in truth a mere watchword, 
given by certain leaders, and echoed by the masses 
who do not even comprehend its import. 

But the cities are not Spain; and up to this date, 
they alone have declared themselves; the country 
districts have not yet been heard. Now it is the 
provinces which constitute Spain, properly so called; 
those parts of the country scarcely visited by tourists, 
not yet cut up by theiron rails, not yet reduced to one 
monotonous level by modern civilisation. There, J 
venture to affirm, beats the heart of the true Iberian 
race; there, one may discover, hidden beneath igno- 
rance, poverty, sloth, the elements of a great people, 
of a people at once religious and heroic, who have 
left behind them a brilliant track that may be marked 
vividly distinct on all the grand pages of their history. 
Now, assuredly, it is not these people who have given 
forth the:cry for freedom of worship; from their lips 
this‘ery would astonish me more than I can express; 
for while a people trained under the rule of Catholi- 
cism may indeed leap at a single bound into political 
liberty, acquire its manners and enjoy its blessings, 
religious liberty is never learned in the school of the 
Jesuits. It cannot develop under a worship whose 
essence is intolerance the most intense. Of all the 
miracles to which Spain has accustomed us these two 
months back, the strangest beyond all comparison 
would be to see this people become all of a sudden 
tolerant, while faithful to those sentiments of deyo- 
tion which lie at the basis of their noble nature. I 
therefore entreat my dear brethren in Britain not to 
indulge hopes too sanguine with respect to the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel in Spain. Protestant chapels 
have been opened in some of the large towns, and 
more are about to open, this is doubtless an entirely 
novel fact in the history of that country; a fact 
which politicians should mark, and in which Chris- 
tians may well rejoice; but what is to be the future 
of religious liberty beyond the Pyrenees? ‘This, after 
all, is the true question, and it is one on which the 
past of Spain alone can throw some light. 

Thirty-four years of a life consecrated to the history 
of that country, and two special visits of careful in- 


anything in common with its past history; and yet | vestigation, have led me to a conclusion which, though 


what is the fact ? 


France, after so many transforma- | it seem at first sight contradictory to much that I 


tions, is in the end of the day still France, or rather | have just advanced, is nevertheless firmly impressed 


the Gaul of former times. Just so with Spain. That 
current of political renovation passing over her at this 
moment does not reach beneath the surface. At 
bottom, there still remain incurable prejudices, old 
hatreds, which to her have become a second nature, — 
hatreds which, though suspended for a time, are ready 
to break forth the moment heresy again raises its 
head. 

What, after all, is this cry for liberty of worship 
worth? Who are the men thus ready to repeat the 
echoes of the Peninsula? I find among them the 
cultivated and accomplished classes; but this cry in 
their lipsjust means liberty of no longer being obliged 
to goto mass; for in Spain, as in every country that 
has been galled by a clerical yoke, the door which first 
presents itself to men on quitting Catholicism is In- 
fidelity. In regard to the population of the cities 
where the rudeness of former days has been replaced 
by corruption, alas! rather than by light, this cry for 





on my mind,—yviz., that Spain, devoted as she has 
ever been to Catholicism, has never been closed against 
the Gospel, and is at the present moment more open 
to it than ever before. Let me crave the reader’s 
patience while I endeayour to verify this statement 
by a glance at her religious history. 

Without dwelling on those Gothic councils where 
one sees already developed the germ of the Inquisition, 
take Spain at the period of the Arabian conquest. 
With that fatal date of 711, when Christianity seemed 
about to be engulphed in the same abyss as the mo- 
narchy, there commenced an era of chivalrous piety 
(pieté militante) unexampled till that time in the 
annals of nations. The crusades, taken as a whole 
and including all’ Europe, did not extend over two 
centuries; but in Spain this crusade of which I now 
speak continued during nearly eight centuries to in- 
fluence the national character. During that long 
period, Spain was inspired by a sort of religious 
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heroism, which kept men’s spirits in a continual dis- 
position for martyrdom. It was a time when the 
whole nation might be divided into two classes—those 
who fought and died on the field of battle, and those 
who prayed in cloisters for their brethren in the holy 
war. When the sixteenth century arrived, this fight- 
ing faith changed indeed its adversaries, but not its 
ardent spirit, when, turning from Mussulmans on 
Protestants, it took the form of fanaticism. The 
bloody mark which Spain left in history at this 
epoch, and the deeds of that Inquisition which, in 
her view, was but a new form of crusade, have excited 
too well-founded prejudices against her; and yet, 
this fanaticism which stirs our indignation is at bottom 
misdirected zeal, a deviation from that magnanimous 
faith which has given birth to so many noble deeds. 
In that legendary era which terminated with the 
conquest of Grenada in 1490, men’s spirits lived in 
constant contact with God, and earth communicated 
with heayen by the ever-open gate of martyrdom. 
They did not indeed read the Gospel in those days; 
the priests would not have suffered that; but they 
translated it into acts of devotedness, they lived on 
it, and by it; and, after Christ’s precept and example, 
they gave their lives for the brethren. There is in 
every man’s heart a certain kind of affinity for the 
Gospel; and what is true of the individual is still 
more true of a people who, in tracing their past 
history, find eight centuries of communion with God, 
and of consecration to his service with the sword and 
by prayer. 

Now let me recount in a few lines the sad story of 
Protestantism in the Peninsula. It had an existence of 
but twenty years, from 1550 to 1570; but the mark it 
has left is deeply drawn, and to this day has not been 
effaced. It is ten years since I wrote the following 

' words :—* ‘‘Spain has never rejected the Gospel; she 
has been satisfied to ignore it, like all those nations 
which have been enslaved by Rome. The Inquisition 
has too long fixed a stigma on Spain; but to the 
honour of its people we affirm that there is in a 
Spaniard, when he yields to the generous and noble 
instincts of his nature, the material for making both a 
Christian and a soldier. Religion in his eyes was, and 
ever will be, a crusade. Those heroic instincts which 
make great nations have in Spain got a wrong bent; 
but there is among this people, which strangers know 
too little, a native reverence for all that is great and 
holy. Rome and the Inquisition have succeeded in 
exasperating their faith into bigotry, their courage 
into cruelty. They have nearly ruined poor Spain— 
nearly blotted her out of Europe; but they have not 
changed her people’s character. The Spain of our 
days is still that of Pelago and of the Cid; there 
is wanting only a cause like that for which they 
struggled.” 

When in 1520 Charles V. came to take possession of 
the Imperial Crown, the first seeds of Lutheranism 
were sown among the Spaniards in his train. Juande 
Valdez carried them to Naples, and Rodrigo de Valer 
to Seville. There, Egidius and Ponce, disciples of 
Valer, boldly proclaimed, not the Reformation, but the 
Gospel, which was translated into the Spanish tongue 





* Hist. d’Espagne, t. viii., p. 74. 














by Enzinas, and printed at Antwerp in 1543. The 
new influence soon spread through the whole of 
Andalusia, and, in the profoundest secrecy, a Pro- 
testant church was organized at Seville, divided, to 
avoid notice, into litile scattered groups, all attached 
to one common centre. But the Inquisition kept a 
watch on all this without saying a word, and with 
lynx eyes followed the movements of the heresy. The 
evangelical faith, from its central points, Seville in 
the south, and Valladolid in the north, diffused itself 
in every direction. The very cloisters were penetrated. 
French Bearn, too, proved a focus from which the 
Reformation spread to the south of the Pyrenees, as 
well as a place of refuge in case of persecution. ‘‘Had 
not the Inquisition adopted active precautions,” says 
its historian, Paramo, ‘‘this heresy would have run 
like an ignis fatuus over the whole Peninsula.” Leon, 
old Castille, Aragon, above all, were invaded by it. 
In the days of our Lord, the Gospel first attacked 
society at its base; but in Spain its influence rather 
descended from the higher classes to those beneath 
them. The nobles and men of letters carried it to the 
common people, and all classes of society met in 
secresy around the same altar, as they were destined 
to meet not long after on the same scaffold. ‘‘Such,” 
says the Popish historian, Llesas, ‘‘ were the number, 
the rank, and the importance of the culprits, that, if 
the remedy had been delayed but three months longer, 
all Spain had been on fire!” 

After ten years of comparative inaction, the Inquisi- 
tion judged that the hour had arrived for using ex- 
treme measures, and the time lost was very quickly 
regained. The signal for the persecution was given 
from Rome; a brief of Paui IY., in 1558, enjoined on 
the Inquisition ‘‘to seize on all heretics, be they 
dukes, princes, kings, or emperors.” The secular 
power, represented by Philip II., united itself in strict 
accord with the spiritual authorities. In the seclusion 
of his cloister the aged emperor raised himself on his 
death-bed to attach his name to this holy league. 
At Seville, at Valladolid, in every quarter where 
heresy had crept in, all suspected Lutherans were 
by one sweep of the net caught in its meshes. At 
Seville, eight hundred persons were arrested in a single 
day. The prisons were no longer sufficient. It was 
found needful to use the very convents as prisons for 
the heretics. With so much secresy, vigour, aud 
promptitude was the blow struck, that the Protestants 
were fairly stunned. All who could escape the 
clutches of the Inquisition fled the country. And 
then followed an ominous silence; a gloomy dread 
overspread all Spain, during which the truth was 
taught in whispers amid the solitude of dungeons. At 
length, on May 12, 1559, the day of the Trinity, in a 
solemn auto-da-/é, at Valladolid, the torch was applied 
to the stake, whose flames continued to blaze for 
eleyen whole years. At the end of that period the 
poisonous weed of heresy seemed for ever extirpated 
from the Peninsula. So, at least, the Inquisition 
flattered itself; but the root remained still there, 
deeply sunk, especially in Andalusia, and three cen- 
turies later was to spring again, never more, as we 
fondly trust, to die out of that soil propitious to its 
growth. 

And now, is it not marvellous in these days of ours, 
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and in this very Andalusia where the ashes of the 
martyrs of 1559 yet smoulder, to see a blessed evan- 
gelical movement in progress ?—a fair heavenly flower 
beginning to blow on the new-made grave of Mata- 
moros? Still, as of old, the same pious precautions 
are necessitated by the same dangers. The church, 
which in its entirety exists only under God’s eye and 
in the hearts of believers, is there as of old, made up of 
little scattered groups in divers quarters of the cities, 
ignorant of each other, but all adoring the same 
Saviour. No nobles indeed, nor menof learning, as in 
the sixteenth century, to break the bread of life to these 
hungering groups. No pastors—only some laymen, 
simple and unskilled almost as their hearers, but fired 
by the love of souls, ready to go to prison or to exile, 
which in our day have taken the place of the scaffold 
and the stake. Have we not in all this a heritage 
from the past, an aftermath, which has been springing 
these last ten years on that soil enriched by so many 
generations of martyrs? What we have said of Anda- 
lusia might be said with equal truth of other provinces 
of Spain. ‘‘God’s ways are not our ways.” One is 
reminded of the strange story of the grains of wheat 
found buried in the tomb of the Pharaohs; committed 
to the earth after 4,000 years, they proved by their 
springing what a power of resurrection may sleep for 
ages in that perishable grain, which, in order to bear 
fruit, must first die. Even so it is with that spiritual 
seed which, after an interval of three centuries, has, 
in Spain, germinated again on the same old fields. 
That humble seed of faith, after being carried from 
the heart of Germany, and steeped in blood, lay 
dormant long ; but the hour has come, and the breath 
from heayen, which have caused it to spring into life 
and fruitfulness. 

Let us not then be despondent for the future of the 
Gospel in Spain, for ‘“‘the arm of our God is not 
shortened.” Only let us learn to borrow lessons of 
wisdom from the past: and this one above all, 
that, in order to gain for the Reformation citizen- 
ship in that country, it must be carried there, as it 
has ever been, by Spaniards. It must spring from 
that old stock of indigenous Christianity which has 
not yet lost its sap nor its power of propagation. 
“Italy,” an Italian statesman once wrote to me, 
‘‘must herself be her reformer.” The same is true of 
Spain. She herself must make her religious education, 
and place herself as a little child in the school of Jesus 
Christ. The men for this work are, God be praised, not 
awanting. We know more than one of them who, on 
the first awakening of religious liberty, did not wait 
our call ere he took his pilgrim’s staff and returned to 
his native land, opened once more to those who had been 
banished for the Gospel’s sake, as well as to political 
exiles. The Spanish evangelical school of Lausanne, 
inspired by the last breath of Matamoros, is preparing 
for the Peninsula a band of instructors, who will pre- 
pare others in their turn. Geneva has sent one who 
has been trained in her theological school, and who, 
though young in years, is already ripe for the Master’s 
vineyard. Let brethren in Britain, as well as Switzer- 
land and France, deyote their efforts to smooth the 
way for these pioneers of Christianity, and furnish 


the Bible and tracts they go to circulate. Let there 
be formed among churches of every land a holy con- , 








spiracy to secure for the Gospel an entrance into that 
Peninsula from which it has been so long excluded. 
As, in the middle ages, they used to beg in all 
the churches for money to redeem the captives in 
Barbary, let us now give—give gladly—to deliver 
poor captive Spain, so long enchained by error and 
superstition; and let us pray—pray ceaselessly—for 
that little band of missionaries, humble soldiers of the 
cross, who have gone forth for her deliverance. 





I confess I haye no fondness for mixing up religion 
with politics; but it would seem strange did I termi- 
nate this article without saying at least a word on the 
actual circumstances of the Peninsula, since theso 
affect so intimately its religious future. If the friends 
of Spain were acquainted, in even a slight degree, 
with the history of revolutions, which is but the 
history of the human heart on a larger scale, they 
would not be discouraged by any of the evils which at 
this moment afflict her, and which might easily have 
been foreseen. To the period of enthusiasm, that of 
stern reality has now succeeded. Evil passions long 
repressed have burst their bonds and are having their 
swing. Spain is recovering by degrees from that 
astonishment which a great people experience when 
all of a sudden put in possession of lost rights. Ill 
prepared by bondage to enjoy liberty, they have so 
much fear of abusing their rights, that they dread at 
first to use them at all. 

But we must be just. Whoever is to blame here, it 
is not the Spanish people. Where is there another 
people in Europe, which, after bursting a yoke like 
theirs, after four centuries of the most embruting 
despotism, would have remained as they have done, 
for two months undisputed masters of power, and 
employed it only for their own reform? Whatever 
may occur, and whatever faults Spain may commit, 
let the blame be laid on those unwise men who 
exposed her to temptations too strong for her to resist; 
who have given her up to all the hazards of an inter- 
regnum, with no guardianship but that of a provi- 
sional government, the issue of a military revolution. 
Spain has not assuredly had too much guidance in 
making the difficult transition from absolutism to 
a constituent Cortes, elected by herself, invested 
with her entire confidence, whereby the business of 
choosing a sovereign becomes the work of a whole 
nation. 

The majority, which has pronounced for constitu- 
tional monarchy, proyes this only—that Spain does 
not regard herself as ripe for that noble but perilous 
form of government, a republic, which, rightly com- 
prehended, imposes duties even more than it confers 
rights. Monarchy, however, has done all it could to 
destroy itself in the Peninsula, since the day when, in 
1813, this generous people, after buying it back with 
the price of blood, hailed its restoration with a pro- 
longed cry of enthusiasm. All the world knows how 
the base and ungrateful monarch they then replaced 
on the throne repaid them—and as to his daughter, 
we may dismiss her with this one remark, that she is 
worthy of her sire! Ishould not then be astonished 
if, in the judgment of many, both in Spain and else- 
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where, constitutional royalty be regarded as a transi- 
tion state to reach a form of government less costly 
and more devoid of pretences. Besides, the Peninsula 
in her municipal institutions, and in the federal 
spirit of her provinces (which remember that they 
were once kingdoms), may be said already to possess 
a preparation for that republican constitution which 
one may call the government of the future. But 
what Spain needs for the present is a representative 
monarchy; for France has been charged, at her 
own expense too, to teach Europe by her ineffectual 
attempts of 1789 and 1848 how little nations who are 
not worthy to have a republic gain by playing at 
one. 

And then, while a republic is deferred, democracy 
in Spain, as elsewhere, has its education to gain, its 
proof to give of being fit to take into its own hands 
the management of affairs to which it has so long been 
unaccustomed. ‘‘The strength of republics,” says 
Montesquieu, ‘‘is virtue.” But virtue, when we speak 
of it with reference to those collective existences we 
term nations, is a word without meaning; “‘ piety,” 
he should have said ; for ‘‘ godliness hath the promise 





of the life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.” The only nations truly great in history are 
religious nations ; all other greatness is wanting at its 
foundation, and collapses, like a house built on sand. 
Those English puritans who, in 1620, established 
themselves in Massachusetts had founded a Christian 
republic in their hearts ere they laid the first stone of 
that of the United States. Every political revolution 
by which Protestant Europe has been set free had for 
its hidden soul and mainspring a religious revolu- 
tion: where, on the contrary, the elements of faith, of 
religious principle, are wanting, as in France, all 
has miscarried, or been devoid of stability. The only 
revolutions which endure are those whose starting- 
point is the religious conscience of a people. Whether 
Spain adopt a monarchy or a republic is matter of 
secondary moment; if the structure she builds is to 
prove an enduring one, the corner-stone on which it 
rests must be the Gospel; if not, she will see it sink 
in blood or mire. 
R. St. HILAIRE. 


CoLLEGE oF THE SornonneE, Paris, 
December, 1868. 





MISS BERTHA. 
BY A CITY MAN. 


‘*Nor a hundred miles,” as people say, from grey, 
black-bloomed Spitalfields Church there is a street of 
old-fashioned red-brick houses, very dingy, very 
dusty-windowed, very dirty as to their cracked steps, 
and blistered as to their faded paint, but still looking 
revindicable by “respectability.” Seen by moonlight, 
they might pass for decent private residences, and 
though daylight, however dim, reveals their shabbi- 
ness, they still appear to be a good many grades above 
the miserable buildings which their back and side 
windows command. Some of them are used, in whole 
or in part, for warehouses and workrooms; others 
are let off to families in floors and single chambers. 
Not very many years ago, however (I do not wish to 
particularise too minutely, as the subject of this little 
sketch is still living, although no longer Miss Bertha), 
one of these old houses obtained a very exceptional 
tenant. It had been whitewashed, painted, papered, 
and scrubbed from top to bottom before she took 
possession, and that was enough to astonish the 
neighbours; but when they looked out from their 
back windows, and saw the jumble of packing-cases, 
rope, straw, mildewed blacking-bottles, potsherds, 
ashes, and other rubbish, that had littered the back- 
yard for years, pitched and shoyelled into the scayen- 
ger’s cart, that had been backed with difficulty into 
the little lane behind, they were greatly puzzled. 
To add to their perplexity, men were seen mending 
the fragmentary, smoky trellis-work that ran round 
the grimy walls, and painting it sap-green; and 
other men making side and centre beds, laying down 
gravel, and digging up the hard earth round the root 
of the blackly bristling lilac tree which, later and 
later for years, had faintly remembered that spring 





had come, and that it ought to be budding, and 
more and more feebly had striven to brighten up the 
dismal oblong with at least ono little bunch of sickly 
blossom. 

At last a van or two brought the new tenant’s fur- 
niture, plain but good; not new, and yet not looking 
as if it had been bought second-hand—rather as if 
it had been selected for simplicity’s sake, out of a long- 
owned stock which included a good many grander 
articles. A neat cottage piano was one of the things 
carried in. A decently dressed middle-aged woman, 
who arrived in a cab, with a cat in a basket, super- 
intended the laying down of the carpets, the putting 
up of the bedsteads, &c., and at first was supposed to 
be the new tenant. But she arrived later, also ina 
cab—out of which she carried a Belgian canary in a 
brass-wire cage. This was Miss Bertha, tall, pale, 
large-eyed, long-eyelashed, dark-haired, delicate- 
featured. She wore a mourning dress, but by no 
means a mourning face. Some of those who watched 
her in told her afterwards that they had taken her for 
a young widow who was glad that her old man had 
died, because he had left her a lot of tin—though 
they could not make out why she should have taken 
up her abode amongst them. There, however—in the 
old house that looked so incongruously neat and 
clean, with its renovated back garden, which, in 
spite of East End smoke, always looked, at any rate, 
so startlingly tidy—this mysterious young lady did 
take up her abode, with-the middle-aged woman, her 
servant Hannah. 

At first, Miss Bertha was generally supposed to be 
‘ orpanky’’—a supposition which excited the local char- 
woman, who went in to do the rough work of the house, 
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into satirical indignation. ‘‘I wish all missuses ’ad got 
a tile off, then,” she would snort with contemptuous 
loyalty. ‘*She know how to speak to a poor woman, 
she do. Hannah is nice to speak to, but she ain’t 
nigh so haffable as the sweet young lady.” It was 
soon discovered, however, that Miss Bertha’s ‘‘cranki- 
ness” consisted merely in a wish to benefit those about 
her, without pulling a long face over the business. 
When that discovery was made, plenty of clients were 
willing to save her the trouble of going about to do 
them good, and did her good by opening her eyes to 
the fact that the shrewdest people, if they trust merely 
to intuitive ‘insight into character,” can easily be 
‘‘done.” But Miss Bertha was not discouraged. 
** Poor creatures,” she said, ‘‘ if they are not as badly 
off as they make themselves out to be, it is not much 
they have to boast of. And if I was deceived, I had 
ouly my own laziness to blame. I should have gone 
to see for myself. It’s the easiest kind of charity to 
put your hand into your pocket, when you have a 
purse in it.” So Miss Bertha thenceforth made a rule 
of seeing for herself, and some of those she went 
amongst respected her shrewdness almost as much as 
they loved her kindness. ‘‘ You can’t do her,” they 
said. Others would as soon have thought of trying to 
‘‘do” her as Dr. Arnold’s boys of telling him a he. 
Both classes of beneficiaries called her ‘‘ Miss Bertha,” 
and she soon got that name also amongst those who 
did not care for her help or counsel—dirty, bulldog- 
browed men, slatternly, gin-drinking women, white- 
faced, hobbydehoys, filthy youngsters, who regarded 
her curiously as a comical lusus nature, when she 
quietly walked along the lanes and courts and alleys, 
in which they lounged, squatted, flitted, and played at 
pitch and toss. 
after their fashion, for her goodness in helping those 
of their neighbours that were not strong, or sharp, or 
‘‘ game” enough to take care of themselves; and felt 
proud that she was not afraid to dwell amongst them, 
and to turn, without even looking over her shoulder, 
corners which no policeman would haye dared to 
turn without a mate in uniform or plain clothes. They 
would even have maltreated, like a luckless solitary 


These, neyertheless, reverenced her, | 


She had not relinquished the daily companionship 
of her own class because some heart-crushing cala- 
mity had made familiar scenes unendurable, or unfami- 
liar employment, of the self-denying kind, a necessity 
if she would ayoid madness. She had lost no lover; 
she had made no yows of celibacy. As I have hinted, 
she is married now; and, whilst she lived in the 
East End, I have no doubt that she looked forward 
to being married some day, with the pleasurable cer- 
tainty which is natural in a good-looking, amiable 
girl. Only she was in no hurry to get married. 
Having time and money to spared she determined, 
since there were no claims of close kinsmanship to 
tether her to ‘‘society,” to go and live amongst 
the poor, and deyote herself for awhile entirely to 
their service. When quite young, she had been 
left an orphan, with no near relations, and just 
; enough to educate her well, and provide a modest 
subsistence for her when her school-days were over. 
According to her means, she was charitable then, but 
it was not much that she could do in the way of alms 
or money-aid of any kind; and she used to long for 
Rothschildian riches, in order that she might rebuild 
into comfortable beauty all London slums, and enable 
every very poor man to emigrate, or, better still, to 
get remunerative work at home, and send his children 
to schools of superhuman excellence: in a word, with 
£200 a year, she longed to abolish pauperism and 
| crime. She never got the Rothschildian riches, but, 
, when she was two-and twenty, a great-aunt left her 
a handsome house, handsomely furnished, and a com- 
fortable little income, absolutely at her own disposal. 

A good many dreamers about social perfectibility 

excuse themselves for not doing anything towards an 

approximation to it when windfalls tumble in, 
| because they still fall far short of the total required 
for the regeneration of society. But Miss Bertha was 
;not a dreamer of this kind. She determined to 
| do the best she could with what she had—making it 
| emphatically the best, by adding personal sym- 
| pathy and labour to pecuniary aid. Who had the 
| first claim on her? she asked herself. None of her 


| distant relatives stood in any need of help. Her 





constable fallen into their too often cowardly clutches, | great-uncle had made the money his widow had left 
any stranger ruffian who had ventured to insult the} her in the London silk-trade, and so Miss Bertha 
Miss Bertha, to whom the blackguards of the neigh- | resolved to settle herself, for a time at any rate, in 





bourhood, of both sexes and all ages, had tacitly | the dreary Spitalfields and Bethnal Green district— 


agreed to give a free pass at all times. Everybody 
who knew anything of her, for half a mile and more 
round the old house—which she had furbished up into 
neatness, and, simply through living in it, caused to 
look cosily homelike—spoke of her as ‘‘ Miss Bertha” — 
at least as Miss some other Christian name something 
like that. The postman, of course, knew her surname, 
and it was down on her tradesmen’s bills, and water- 
rate collector’s receipts, and such like; but even her 
tradesmen never used it in speaking of her. The 
neighbourhood was fond of her, and showed its fond- 
ness by calling her Miss Bertha. 

I made this lady’s acquaintance very soon after 
she settled in her new-old home. I heard a little 
about her from herself, a great deal from her clients ; 
and therefore am in a position to give some account 
of her work, and of the motives which had led her to 
take to it. 


| where few fortunes seem to be made now-a-days. 
| The trustees of the small property her father had left 
| her plainly told her that she was mad; but they had 
no control over her great-aunt’s bequest. ‘‘ One 
fool has left it to another,” was their uncompli- 
mentary comment on the gift. The old men were 
brothers, and had adjoining offices in Great St. 
Helen’s. They saw her to the foot of their staircase, 
and watched her anxiously as she tripped out into 
Bishopsgate Street. Perhaps the queer old church 
that stands in the midst of their commercial convent 
may then, for the first time, have struck them as 
out of place. ‘What business,” they may have 
thought, ‘‘has Christianity to get mixed up with 
business ?” 

Miss Bertha sold her great-aunt’s great house ia 
the sleepy old W.C. square, together with most of the 
furniture, and migrated with Hannah to the East 
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End. Because she had come to live there, however, 
she did not think there would be any virtue in living 
without a servant in a bare garret. Hannah, and her 
modestly comfortable home, and her garden patheti- 
cally struggling to look pretty, Miss Bertha employed 
as civilising agencies. A series of East-End girls 
were trained for service under Hannah’s care; and 
very pleasant were the ‘mothers’ meetings,” and 
very merry the children’s parties that came off in Miss 
Bertha’s parlour. And the mothers took her adyice ull 
the more readily because she made them laugh at her 
jokes over her own inexperience in house-keeping ; 
while the children pulled her dress out at the gathers in 
theirromps. The small boys admitted to these enter- 
tainments, on condition of combed hair and clean hands 
and faces, pronounced Miss Bertha ‘‘a brick;” and that 
fame of her soon “‘ spread around.” Long, too, before 
‘*Window Garden Shows” had become the admirable 
‘‘institution” into which they have developed, Miss 
Bertha held them on a small scale in her spruced-up 
back-garden. At one, at which I was privileged to 
assist, there were only two blighted balsams, and five 
sickly creeping-jennys. There was very little to 
choose between the exhibits; and so Miss Bertha 
settled the difficulty by giving prizes to all. ‘‘They 
were every bit as good as her flowers,”. she said, 
‘‘though she did employ a gardener.” Nothing except 
chrysanthemums thrived in Miss Bertha’s garden. 
When they were out, in pink and purple and golden 
stars, Miss Bertha was as proud of them as the 
Temple gardener is of his, and invited her neighbours 
to ‘‘walk in her grounds” —that was thought a 
great joke—and to take tea with her; an invitation 
which was still more widely appreciated, since Miss 
Bertha’s ‘‘tea” meant strong tea, with cream some- 
times, and loaf-sugar, and shrimps, and water-cress, 
and plum-cake and seed-cake, and buttered toast and 
muffins. 

There are few things more difficult than really 
getting at the struggling—those of the struggling, 
that is, who best deserve to have their struggles aided. 
But Miss Bertha had this knack. She found her way 
into all kinds of strange corners as easily, as naturally, 
as rising water, and found out all about those she 
went to visit without wounding their amour propre. 
The honestly struggling poor whom Miss Bertha found 
out fully forgave her her power of helping them ; and 
that is saying a great deal. They did more; they 
opened their hearts to her kindliness, and basked in it. 
Swells might be a queer lot generally,—even when 
they wanted to be kind; but here, at any rate, was a 
well-dressed, rich young lady, who took to them 
because she felt that she was made of the same flesh 
and blood. That was the feeling which Miss Bertha’s 
clients entertained. Beaten old men eyen, all the 
prouder for the continued worsting life had given 
them (because they had laid the sole blame on the 
conditions of their life, flatly contradicting their often 
selfish and conceited, but sometimes most natural, 
sense of right), wouid tell Miss Bertha all their trou- 
bles, and love her for listening to them. She soon 
discovered that her great-aunt’s money was a very 
small plaster to spread over the sores of even the por- 
tion of the East End she had selected for her patient ; 





but what she could do, she did—doubling its yalue by | it. She made me an’ the missis go to bed, but she 


her heart-warm words, and looks, and hand-shakings. 
She helped some families to emigrate. She paid the 
railway-fare of workmen who had a chance of bettering 
themselves in other parts of England. She supple- 
mented the semi-staryation rate of parochial aid with 
money and with fellow-creature’s pity. She settled 
chandlers’ bills that hung round debtors’ neckslike logs. 
She took tools out of pawn. She advanced market- 
money tocostermongers. She paid school-pence. She 
had reading and sewing-classes at her own house. She 
did her best to encourage temperance, and industry, 
and thrift—although, as she said, it often seemed like 
cruel satire to preach saying to those amongst whom 
she moved. She hired vans to carry both youngsters 
and adults to the Rye House and the Forest, and 
sometimes went with them to share and increase their 
enjoyment of the fresh air and freedom from the collar 
in which they trudged round the dull mill-track of 
their daily lives. 

Favourite, however, as Miss Bertha was with those 
of her East Enders who could get about, the sick and 
the bed-ridden loved her still more. It was not only 
for the little luxuries she took them, and the neces- 
saries with which she kept them supplied—although 
the sickness of the poor so often means staryation, or, 
at any rate, partial deprivation of even ordinary food, 
that such gifts are displays of charity with which the 
sternest political economist can find no fault. But 
Miss Bertha was so bright and yet so patient—she 
would chat so cheerfully, and yet modulate so softly 
into sweet, soothing, serious talk—she would read so 
unwearyingly, and yet stop so good-temperedly the 
moment she saw that she wearied—she nursed so un- 
winkingly, and so neat-handedly, without the slightest 
fuss or mysterious muttered asides (worse almost than 
the loudest noise in a sick-room), that her mere 
presence seemed to breathe out balm. 

A weaver, who lived in Hare Street, told me how 
she nursed his little girl. He had no work then, and 
his idle loom was almost the only furniture in his 
room. The little girl lay sickening with fever on the 
floor. The weaver was looking out of his long dim 
casement on the dreary street, wondering what he was 
to do for the ailing little one; how, indeed, he was to 
get bread for his other children, and his wife, and 
himself. ‘‘I didn’t believe there could be a God, 
sir,” said the poor man; ‘else why should them 
as had done no harm be left like that? Mean’ the 
missis might have sins to answer for; but what had 
the little uns done? I was thinking like that, sir, an’ 
my heart was as dismal as the Whitechapel Road when 
the heast wind is blowin’; when all of a sudden I see 
Miss Bertha in the street, with her servant behind her, 
lugging along a big basket. She’d got to hear of us 
somehow from the doctor that had dropped in for a 
minute to look at little Nettie. Well, sir, up she 
come, and whipped off her shawl and bonnet just as 
if she was at home, and she give Nettie some coolin’ 
stuff out of the basket, an’ then she give my missis 
the basket, an’ told her to see what she could find in 
it, and bundled all the other youngsters out, laughing 
like, and found’em placesto sleep in with the neighbours 
somehow; an’ then she come back, an’ set down on 
the floor, an’ nursed Nettie as if she’d been paid for 
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sat up all night, an’ next morning when the doctor 
come agin (she sent for him), she wrapped Nettie up in 
shawls, and carried her off in acab and nursed her in 


agoin’ too. There is Christians in the world, an’ Miss 
Bertha’s one o’ the best on ’em.” 

Many such stories haye I heard of Miss Bertha. 

, Her old clients still speak fondly of her, although her 





her own house till she got well. And she set me 
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power to give them pecuniary aid failed before she moiety. But she got a good husband, a working 
left the East End. She lost almost all her money clergyman rather poorer than herself, and is now 
through the depreciation of the railway shares in working with him in a dirty Lancashire town as 
which the greater portion of her property was in- | heartily and as cheerfully as she worked in Spital- 


vested, and the fraud of the trustees of the minor fields and Bethnal Green. 
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THE MERCHANT’S SERMON. 


“O wad some power the giftie gie us, 
‘To see oorsels, as ithers see us!” 


Mr. WISEMAN spoke in a loud, fat, rich voice, that 
savoured of stocks and funds, with a dash of compound 
interest, and a strong essence of respectability. | 

‘‘ My dear sir, you preached that sermon at me. I 
took it to myself. I’m in the habit of taking things 
to myself. I know you were thinking of me. Occupy- | 
ing my position, it’s impossible you should not 
frequently be considering my benefit. 

‘* Now when you preach upon pride, I say to myself, 
‘Wiseman, that’s you.’ Thoughtlessness, ‘ You, 
too.” Hasty temper, ‘You.’ Imprudence, ‘Ah! | 
you again.’ But when it’s all the other way, you! 
know, when your subjects are all favourable to the | 
character, then I say to myself again, ‘That’s for 
you,’ meaning, ‘That’s against you.’ You under- 
stand? A good habit, sir—eh? A good habit——” 

Mr. Butler said nothing, but went home, and sat 
down to prepare his sermon for next Sunday. 

When he mounted the pulpit, and the text was 
given out, it was found that the subject he had chosen 
was “‘ Egotism.” 

Now, I am happy in knowing that I am not bound 
to give the text of this sermon, because I freely confess 
I couldn’t do it; but, that Mr. Butler did find in some 
portion of the Holy Scripture a countenance to his 
discourse, and, indeed, there is one hidden in every 
page, is certain, otherwise, as everybody knows, the 
sermon could not have been preached. 

‘‘There, Mary,” said he to his wife, as he threw 
himself back in his arm-chair after service. ‘‘I hope 
Mr. Wiseman will take that to himself. For once in 
my life I have done what he fancies I do regularly. 
For once in my life, I have thought of him, and 
preached against him, alone, with a view to no one 
else in the church ; specially I mean, you know.” 

‘* Tt would be a sad mortification if he knew that,” 
said she. 

‘No, I don’t know that at all. He is so eaten up 
with egotism, that I really believe he would be more 
flattered if he guessed that I had composed and 
delivered a long discourse for his sole benefit, than 
vexed at the reason of it.” 

This he said, not the least intending to tell him, 
you understand. 

Next day the merchant and clergyman met. 

“*Come along with me,” cried Wiseman; ‘it’s the 
shortest cut the way you’re going. Ah! Mr. Butler” 
(tucking his arm inside his companion’s), ‘‘ you forgot 
all about me yesterday morning.” 

This was a view of the subject Mr. Butler was not 
prepared for. Fortunately, a long line of stone carts, 
passing with deafening noise, gave him time to think 
before replying. 

“IT hope I remember all my flock,” he said, 
vaguely. 

‘‘Ah, I daresay. Some of them. Quite right too. 
Still, you passed me by.” 

‘No, indeed,” began the clergyman, embarrassed. 

‘You did. I noticed it. And yet I must say I 





did think I was entitled to some advantages from 


your ministry. I ama constant attender, and occupy 
a front seat, besides subscribing handsomely. I did 


| not think you would have looked me over, my dear 


sir, I must say.” And he looked really hurt. 

A light to guide him out of his perpiexity here 
dawned upon, the clergyman’s mind, and he eagerly 
made use of it. 

‘Tf you will allow me to say so, my dear friend, 
I was about to reply, that so far from forgetting you 
in preparing my yesterday’s discourse, I thought of 
you many times throughout.” 

‘‘Indeed,” said the merchant. ‘Is that possible ?” 

‘*More than that,” continued Mr. Butler, “you 
were one of the first that came into my mind on 
choosing the subject.” 

‘*No! you don’t say so?” Wiseman brightened up 
amazingly. 

‘Tf I were to confess the whole truth, you were the 
very first.” 

‘* Nonsense !”’ cried Wiseman, still more delighted ; 
‘nonsense !” 

‘‘The very first,” repeated his companion; “ and 
the very last, too. That text was chosen, and the 
sermon composed and delivered for you alone.” 

‘‘What!” cried the merchant, ‘‘Mr. Butler! my 
dear sir. What’s that you say? You sit down, take 
the trouble to look out a subject, study it, and deliver 
it of a Sunday from the pulpit, and all on my account 
alone? That is a compliment. That’s the most 
friendly thing I ever heard of. That is gratifying!” 

‘*May I ask if you found it instructive, as you are 
in the habit of making personal applications?” in- 
quired the clergyman. 

‘* Why, to tell you the truth,” replied his parishioner, 
confidently, ‘‘I didn’t listen very closely. When I 
saw what the drift of the whole was going to be, I said 
to myself, ‘ Wiseman, this isn’t the sort of thing for 
you atall. It doesn’t apply, you know.’ Now, if it 
had been pride or hasty temper—I’m rather hot and 
peppery sometimes—or imprudence—ah! we should 
all look more to what’s prudent—then—but that sort 
of thing yesterday. You see, my dear sir, it didn’t 
seem to hit. About the only failing I’m not guilty of. 
If I had had the least idea now, that you had done 
such an uncommonly genteel thing as to make it up 
on purpose for me, why, I should have felt bound to 
give it the closest attention. Of course I should, you 
know. So exceedingly polite. If it weren’t asking 
too much now, I dare say that sermon’s all written 
down, could you let me have a look at it?” 

‘‘With the greatest pleasure,” replied Mr. Butler. 
‘*T will send it along to-night.” 

And, with a warm shake of the hand, the two 
separated, 

‘A famous fellow that Butler,” thought Wiseman; 
or rather, as was his habit, said it half aloud. ‘An 
able man. He shall choose his own day to dine with 
me, and get the finest dinner I can procure by hook or 
by crook. In my opinion,” continued Mr. Wiseman 
—‘‘in my opinion, there’s nothing like a hearty meal 
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for setting up a man, and making him fit for his work. 
Luxury is the soul of study, in my opinion.” 

This was a great deal to say, for, in Mr. Wiseman’s 
opinion, Ais opinion was worth the opinion of the best 
part of the world. 

Some people, having private opinions, hold them, as 
others do contraband articles, to be smuggled through 
the world, seeing the light as little as possible. 

Not so Mr. William Wiseman. He felt he could 
afford opinions, and he liked them. A loud voice, and 
a long step were also within the limits of Mr. Wise- 
man’s purse. He was no man’s debtor, not he, to 
need a meek tongue or a modest face. His name was 
great on ’Change, and heard with respect beyond the 
seas. Perhaps with a little more than it was at home. 
But was he not a governor of hospitals? a director 
of railways? above all, a pillar of the Church and 
upholder of the clergy, who he always declared 
‘* ought to be encouraged?” Mr. Butler was his prime 
favourite. In Mr. Butler’s church he exhibited his 
devotion, his family, and himself, every Sunday 
morning and afternoon, and many a pleasant nap had 
the soft velvet cushions yielded him. 

Now, as he walked along, his eye wandered to right 
and left, over the fins of turbot, and along the game 
departments of poulterers’ shops, in search of what was 


most delicate and savoury for the clergyman’s dinner. | 
Mr. Butler went home, and took out his sermon. | 
The last few pages were blank. He took up a pen, | 


and, not without a good deal of thought and a short 
prayer, filled them up. Then he rolled the paper up 


carefully, wrote the direction, and told his wife he | 


should send it along in the evening. To which she 


replied, somewhat expressively, that she ‘‘ hoped Mr. | 


Wiseman would read it.” 

‘‘There is a great deal of good about him, more 
than has ever been brought out,” said her husband 
warmly. ‘It is that one fault, that, like a drop of 
poison in the veins, pollutes the whole system.” 


Mrs. Butler shook her head a little doubtfully, but, | 


like a wise wife, she said no more. 

Mr. Wiseman sat in his study, after his seven 
o’clock dinner. It was the most delightful place to 
sit in that could possibly be imagined. The soft dark 
green of the curtains and carpet, the carved oak ceil- 
ing, the carved bookshelves, the carved chairs, great 
and small; the shaded lamps upon writing-tables of the 
most conyenient and enticing shape; the small, choice 
pictures on the walls; the books, a fine collection of 
ancient and modern authors,—altogether formed a 
combination of comfort and elegance most pleasing 
to every sense. But why it was called a ‘“‘study” 
was a mystery, or perhaps it was a slight mistake. 

It was a place for Mr. Wiseman to sit in after 
dinner, as I said, and perhaps should have been more 
correct in saying, ‘‘to sleep in after dinner.” A place 
for his friends to seek an interview on business occa- 
sionally ; a place where letters waited Mr. Wiseman’s 
return from the office; where a handsome clock 
ticked away the time with wonderful regularity; 
where a large fire was always kept burning; where 
the windows were closed when the master was in, and 
opened as soon as he went out; in short, a place where 


everything was handsome and well-appointed, and | 


things were done ‘decently and in order.” 


But this is not what men usually call a study. Per- 
haps Mr. Wiseman now and then had an idea of it too; 
for sometimes he did attempt to study—the newspaper, 

I fear, however, that a new prime minister and goy- 
ernment did not so greatly interest him as “ shirtings 
up a farthing in the pound;”’ for he always began at that 
part of the column, and very seldom got beyond it. 

Mr. Wiseman was sitting very happily this night, 
without even that occupation. He jerked his watch- 
chain up and down, hummed snatches of tunes, and 
stretched himself at full length in the soft arm-chair, 
smiling all the time. 

By-and-by, the door opened, and a pompous foot- 
man presented a pamphlet on a silver tray. His master 
looked at the direction. 

‘Butler! Ah, yes; the very thing! I shan’t 
forget Butler for that dinner. Woodcock, certainly! 
Those were fine birds at Buist’s to-day. I daresay, 
now, the worthy fellow would hardly know one from 
a jack-snipe. More’s the pity! The clergy are poor 
observers of a table ; but I shall*take care Butler gets 
a chance this time, let me alone for that. And now 
that I think of it,’ continued Mr. Wiseman, reflec- 
tively, ‘‘Mrs. Wiseman must take care that those 
birds don’t do more than ‘ fly through the kitchen ;’ 
they were ruined last time—positively ruined—dried 
up. Mrs. Wiseman must see to it. Yes, yes.” Soli- 
loquising thus, our merchant unfastened the parcel. 
‘¢This is pleasant,” he murmured, as he drew a shaded 
lamp to his elbow. ‘‘ How refreshing a little study is 
' after a day of business and worry !” 

‘* Business and worry” being the very marrow of 
Mr. Wiseman’s bones, and the refreshment of study 
not being too frequently resorted to, it may be 
| thought that the latter would probably terminate on 
| this occasion in a sound nap. But such was not the 
case. His ruling passion kept Mr. Wiseman’s curio- 
sity awake, and kept himself too; moreover, when he 
was awake, Mr. Wiseman’s abilities were quite beyond 
the average, as they would have told you at his office. 
Mr. Butler was right; he was capable of more than 
his life had shown. With simple curiosity Mr. Wise- 
man began; but curiosity began gradually to give 
place to interest. Mr. Wiseman did not feel as if he 
were reading a sermon. It seemed to him that he had 
come to look at a picture of himself, which the painter 
declared was a faithful likeness. 

Oblivious of former recollections of it not flatter- 
ing, he expects on the whole to be well pleased. A 
few defects there must be, of course, but they shall 
not be very prominent, perhaps not visible but to his 
own keen observation. Well, well, every man has 
his failings, and he was not perfect; still the portrait, 
take it for all in all, will be gratifying. What, then, 
are his feelings on beholding a deformity such as he 
had never dreamed of? Every feature is out of pro- 
portion; eyery little scar or wrinkle is enlarged and 
dwelt upon, and there are others introduced besides, 
which he had never seen before. It is not the ugliness 
of the picture that enchains his attention for a mo- 
ment, but he is riveted to the spot with horror, when 
he is told this frightful monster is himself. 

Hour after hour passed away, and the merchant 
still sat in his easy-chair, with the shaded lamp by 
| his side. Had he read straight through, the sermon 
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must have been ended long ago, but Mr. Wiseman | ‘*Sha’n’t keep you many minutes, my dear sir; I 
had been reading backwards and forwards, and up, know you're busy,—of course, of course,” glancing 
and down ; keeping his finger in one place, and turn- | at the piles of papers on the table. ‘ ButI wanta 
ing down the leaf at another; sometimes, too, he word, asingle word. That sermon of yours kept me 
paused a long time, leaning his head upon his hand, | awake all night, and I don’t expect to forget it the rest 
with a look of graye and anxious thought. The great of my life. It was a wonderful sermon. If you had 
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bronze clock ticked away, and in the silent apartment 
sounded like a solemn, monotonous voice; the fire 
grew lower and lower, but the mirror still reflected | 
that motionless figure, with his head bent down. | 

‘** That fellow Butler has the strangest notions,” he 
said, at length rousing himself; ‘‘the most extra- 
ordinary notions. If any one had told me that this | 
now”—tapping the paper with his finger—‘ was 
aimed at me, of course, I should never have thought 
of believing it. But Butler’s a man of his word, and 
he told me so himself. Well, well; in that case, I’m 
bound to believe it ; ‘and I do, hum! well, I do believe | 
it—in a way—most extraordinary, all the same— | 
must think it over.” At another place Mr. Wiseman’s 
finger rested still longer. ‘‘ Why, if this be true,” 
said he, ‘‘it is the strangest thing about the whole. 
Butler quotes Scripture; I shall refer to Scripture.” 

Fe rose, and, mounting the mahogany steps beside 
the-book-case, took down a magnificent volume, bound 
in red and gold. -It opened stiffly—had evidently 
seldom been opened before. Alas! it was a Bible. 
‘Word for word,” murmured the merchant with an 
involuntary sigh, as he with difficulty found the place. 
‘*Not likely Butler would mistake, yet I could haye 
sworn it was exaggerated folly—a piece of Methodis- 
tical nonsense, fit only for women and parsons. Some- 
how it isn’t; I should have read my Bible better, 
perhaps. Perhaps, perhaps if I had, I might have 
been a better man.” 

One passage led to another. Mr. Wiseman could 
not lay the heavy volume down, or if he did, it was 
only to take it up again the next minute; and the 
sermon accompanied him through all his researches 
in this unknown land. 

jt was not till nearly midnight that he quitted 
the study. 

The party in the drawing-room was just breaking up. 

‘Slept too long to-night, papa. We are going away 
now, to follow your example,” said a daughter play- 
fully. ‘‘ We have missed you, my dear,”’ said his wife. 
** You generally come and tell us all about yourself.” 

Mr. Wiseman winced under the gentle remark, as 
if it stung him. 

‘*T have been reading,” he answered hastily, and 
somehow at the moment wished he need not have said 
“cc Sig 

Nobody said that was a new thing, or raised their 
eyebrows, or smiled ; but they were all secretly asto- 
nished notwithstanding. It was altogether a new 
thing, almost unheard of. . 

‘* Mr. Wiseman,” announced the servant, as she 
threw open the door of Mr. Butler’s little study (a 
real study this time), the next morning, soon after 
breakfast. 

The clergyman rose, not without embarrassment. 
But Mr. Wiseman was quite unconcerned. He was a 
frank man by nature, and having talked perpetually 
about himself and his projects for nearly fifty years, 


| 
| 
| 








he had grown very frank indeed. 


not expressly said it was aimed at me, I should never 
have believed it,—never. Now, tell me is it possible 
that you have intended to describe me there exactly as 
I am, without any sermonising or exaggeration P” 

Mr. Butler felt veryawkward. It was an awkward 
question. When you have been portraying a charac- 
ter in in its blackest colours, and a man comes and 
asks you in a friendly way with no resentment if you 
meant it for him, itis very hard indeed to look him 
in the face and say you did. 

Yet the moment might never return, as a golden 
opportunity once neglected seldom does. The iron was 
hot and must be struck, or the impression pass; for 
the merchant spoke with an earnestness quite unusual 


| with him. 


“TI told you,” said Mr. Butler gently, ‘that I com- 
posed that sermon expressly for you. It is your part 
to discover its personal application.” 

A gleam of pleasure just shot from his parishioner’s 
eyes, and he instantly grew zraye. 

“T am then the man,” he said, “‘ who, body and 
soul, is deyoted to the worship of himself,—who talks 


| incessantly of his own doings, his own feelings, and 


his own opinions,—nay, who would rather talk of his 
faults and losses than not be talked of at all; who has 
interest in nothing unless it has reference to him ; who 
fancies each word in conversation alludes either openly 
or covertly to him ; who, in fact, lives for himself.” 

**But who,” said the clergyman earnestly, ‘‘in- 
tends from henceforth to live notunto himself, but unto 
Him who died for his sake, and rose again for his sal- 
vation.” 

The words appeared not to reach his companion’s 
ear, who pursued his own train of thought. 

‘‘ Tamproud, ill-natured, avaricious, narrow-minded, 
suspicious, unkind, unjust i 

‘No, no,” ejaculated Mr. Butler involuntarily. 

His visitor smiled, and drew from his pocket a roll 
of paper, from which he read aloud. 

‘« « He is proud because he thinks highly of himself ; 
ill-natured, because he cannot endure the smallest 
slight upon himself ; avaricious, because he must 
hoard up for himself; narrow-minded, for his thoughts 
seldom wander beyond himself; suspicious, he trusts 
only himself; unkind, he cannot be troubled except 
for himself; unjust, for he views everything in lifo 
from the point only where he himself stands.’ This,” 
said the merchant, pausing and addressing his com- 
panion, ‘‘is my character?” 

“True, but——” the clergyman hesitated. 

‘* Allow me to finish the sentence. ‘He is self-willed, 
because he must have his way; positive, his opinions 
must be infallible ; vain of possessions, if he has pos- 
sessions, because they aggrandise him, and discon- 
tented if he has not, because he will be neglected.’ 
This is me?” continued the merchant, pausing again. 

His companion bowed. 

‘* Yet,’ ” continued the merchant, reading, ‘ ‘will he 
do a liberal or a kindly action if it reflects honour upon 
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himself, or if it is unavoidable. The unjust judge 
could right a helpless widow, lest by her continual 
coming she wearied him. But, prompted by this en- 
grossing motive, what action will not be found wanting 
when weighed in the last balance ?’” 

Once more the merchant ceased to read, and, fixing 
his eye upon his companion with a searching look, 
said, ‘‘I am the man.” 

Mr. Butler felt that the time was come for him to 
speak. ‘With all imaginable tenderness, yet never for 
a moment swerving from the truth, he acknowledged 
the light in which the past life of the prosperous man 
of the world had appeared to him; spread that life 
before the merchant’s own eyes; hinted what even his 
friends thought of his character, and concluded by 
earnestly directing his attention to that Divine Savi- 
our whose blood was shed for his pardon, and to that 
Divine source from which alone strength could be 
given to overcome his powerful enemy. 

Home influence, influence in the house of business, 
influence among many friends, over many servants ; 
the influence of wealth, abilities, and position, were 
the talents given to Mr. Wiseman’s charge. Verily, 
they were more than five, if less than ten. 

And he had not hidden them in a napkin. Oh, no. 
But he had done infinitely worse. He had turned 





them into base coin, stamped them with his own 
image, written on them his superscription, and traded 
with them on his own account. 

How had the speculation turned out? If you had 
asked that question of Mr. Wiseman yesterday even- 
ing, sitting at a luxurious board with his gentle wife 
and amiable daughters, waited on by liveried servants, 
and surrounded by every comfort, he would probably 
have answered you, ‘‘ Very well; very well, indeed.” 





Had you asked him the same question on the 
following morning, as he sat in the little dingy study, | 
a humbled, softened man, he might have replied with | 
the words uppermost in his mind, ‘‘ Oh! what shall 
it profit a man if he gain the whole world, and lose 
his own soul?” 


‘“‘Then as to my clerks,” said he. ‘I’ve been a 
hard man to them; there must be reform there, sir.” 

‘Certainly there must,” replied the clergyman, 
with but a misty idea what reform was meant or 
needful, however. 

‘* And our old book-keeper,” continued Mr. Wise- 
man, meditating; ‘‘he has worked and slaved for me 
twenty years, he must be looked to. There Smith’s in- 
valid sister, too—the cripple; and Wilson’s mother, who 
lives on next to nothing. Ah, Mr. Butler,” continued 
he, a little ruefully, ‘‘ if I’m to go all lengths, there’ll 
be many a long score to be paid off, I doubt.” 

‘‘ There was one long score paid for you more than 
eighteen hundred years ago,” remarked the clergy- 
man. 

‘¢ Ay,” responded the merchant, catching his mean- 
ing, ‘‘ and if there hadn’t been I should be a bankrupt 
for ever. And now,” he continued, in a lighter tone, 
“about this sermon, is it yours or mine ?” 

‘Why, both; or rather it was mine, and is yours— 
that is, if you will accept it.” 

‘‘T’ve not half done with it yet, not half,” replied 
Wiseman, rolling the paper carefully up, and patting 
in the corners. ‘‘There’s many a lesson in here for 
me yet. O dear, ‘Me’ and ‘I’ at every turn. I 
shall cut ‘myself’ out of my vocahulary.” 

It sounded so very like it that Mr. Butler could not 
help smiling. Nobody knew that, however, for Mr. 
Wiseman, with the gravest face imaginable, was quite 
unconsciously rolling up his pamphlet, and tucking it 
away in his bosom. 

‘* There,” he said, when it was safely disposed of, 
‘¢T sha’n’t lose sight of that in a hurry.” 

It was high noon when the friends separated. Had 
you seen the well-known, respectable merchant, Mr. 
William Wiseman, coming down the doorsteps, you 
might, and probably would have recognised the coat, 
hat, and stick, of the self-important personage who 
had so long frequented the City thoroughfares; nay, 
his hair and his whiskers looked pretty much as 
usual, but the cold light eye was dim, and the eyelid 


For all through the long hours of last night, his flickered in such an uncertain way, and the smile was 
heated pillow had been a bed of thorns, torturing him | so broad and kindly, that you would most likely have 
with painful and cruel recollections. They were not ' said, as you came near, ‘‘ I thought it was that pompous 
of things the world could take hold of—Mr. Wiseman ' old fool Wiseman, but I sce it was only very like him.” 


had taken good care of that. There was nothing 
‘*dishonourable,” nothing ‘‘discreditable ;” only some 
little bitter private memories; ties of nature severed, 
that he could have bound together by the simple links 
of gold and silver from his well-filled purse; unfor- 
given injuries, perhaps very trivial, but which had 
rankled in his soul, and festered into a wound from 
which grew the hinted slander that, by-and-by, 
brought ruin on its object; neglect of kindred; op- 
pression of the defenceless; the sheltering hand with- 
drawn that might have screened a first crime, and 
saved a brother from degradation and a course of 
vice ; on that last occasion Mr. Wiseman had remarked 
that ‘‘ he foretold it, and was thankful he had done 
his duty by making him an example from the first.” 
Now it was the sharpest thorn that galled him. 

‘*My beginning of repentance,” he said, over and 





over again, ‘‘ my first beginning must be to seek out 
poor N Ng 
And Mr. Butler said so too. 





And you would have been quite right. It was not 
that ‘“‘ pompous old fool Wiseman” that came down 
Mr. Butler’s doorsteps that sunny morning, for the 
old nature had begun to disappear, and the new life to 
spring up within. 

When our merchant reached the foot of the steps, 
he turned suddenly, and ran back. 

‘““My dear sir, I had forgotten—ahem! Mrs. 
Wiseman will be so happy if you and Mrs. Butler will 
join our dinner-party some day this week, say to- 
night. Come to-night.” 

‘* With great pleasure,” replied Mr. Butler. 

‘Seven o’clock—family party, no one but your- 
selves. I shall—hum, ah!—Mrs. Wiseman will be 
delighted to see you.” 

So she would, poor little kept-down wife that she 
was, but her delight had never before been prominent 
in an invitation, Mr. Wiseman’s formula being, 
“Come and dine with me, I shall be happy to see you.” 

‘‘Now for the office,” said our merchant, as he 
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walked along. ‘‘ What a messit will be in without me! I 
should have recollected, Davis can’t get on at all with- 
out me. 
he can. He can, and he does, as well without as with.” 

To the office, however, Mr. Wiseman went, but not 
to business. 

“‘ Kerr,” said he, addressing a clerk. ‘‘It’s a long 
time since you’ye been home to see your friends. So, 
as business is slack just now, you may take a week. 
You had better be off on Saturday night, and return 
Monday week, and I hope” (internally ‘‘all right”)— 
“‘T hope,” he proceeded, in a firmer tone, ‘‘ you'll find 
all well, and enjoy yourself. Graham, as soon as 
Kerr returns you'll get your week, and the rest in 
rotation, unless things get suddenly brisk, of course. 
I wish it to be understood in future,” continued 
Mr. Wiseman in conclusion, “that the clerks in my— 
ahem ! —this office, get a month’s holiday in the year, 
instead of the fortnight they have usually had.” 

‘What an extraordinary chap the governor is!” 
said one of the young men, as soon as he could shut 
his mouth sufficiently to speak, for it had been wide 
open with astonishment before. ‘Offers us all a 
week round, and then goes away stuffing his papers 
into his pocket without ever looking at them.” 

“But, I say, isn’t it jolly, though, and won’t my 
old dad feel grand when he hears about the month!” 
said another. ‘‘He’sa brick afterall, old Wiseacre. I 
always hated him before. Do you know what Stephen 
called him when he was here? ‘Old I.’ Not bad, was 
it? He never has it out of his mouth, you know.” 

They did know, every one of them. Who didn’t 
know that peculiarity of Mr. William Wiseman, mer- 
chant ? 

As Mr. Wiseman walked along, he met a friend. 

‘* Hallo, Wiseman, heard the news ?” 

‘“No,” replied Wiseman; ‘‘ does it concern me ?— 
hum, ah!—TI hope it will benefit you.” 

“*Tt does indeed, and you as well.” (‘‘ Catch me 
expecting sympathy from a man like you if it hadn’t,” 
said the friend, internally.) 

He then explained the news. 

‘Accept congratulations,” cried Wiseman heartily, 
abbreviating the “‘my.” ‘‘ You deserve success, I’m 
sure.” 

The friend went away amazed. 

‘* Get Wiseman off himself, he’s not a bad fellow, 
after all. To-day, now, it was really singular.” 

A turbot of elephantine proportions here caught 
Mr. Wiseman’s eye. 

‘*T shall have him for my dinner—tuts ! I mean the 
very thing for Butler’s dinner,” said the merchant; 
and the turbot forthwith set off on a long journey in 
the direction of —— Square, clasped in the atffec- 
tionate embrace of a lobster. 

Upon the couple’s reappearance on the dinner table, 
Mr. Wiseman was uneasy, for everybody present, led 
on by Mr. Butler, pronounced it the largest turbot 
they had ever scen. 

‘‘T have seen larger—ahem! I mean there are 
larger,” said the host, correcting himself; for he had 
only intended to show that he was not yain of his 
turbot, which anybody might have been. 

During the dessert Mr. Wiseman’s mind was sorely 
exercised. He feared that his guests would not dis- 


Oh, dear dear, what am I saying? of course | 





|it at the end. 








tinguish the Teneriffe, the finest in his cellar, from 
ordinary Madeira. Whilst desirous, therefore, of 
apprising them of the means by which he did them 
honour, he was afraid of puffing, or of appearing to 
puff, his wine. To this day, therefore, it remains a 
mystery whether Mr. Butler did know or did not. 

But the way the merchant went on all through the 
evening was the most extraordinary thing. He talked 
incessantly—disturbing his sentences, breaking off 
short, and stopping altogether in the middle, some- 
times: the nonsense he made of it was surprising; 
and yet, somehow, no one liked him the worse, but 
rather the better. 

How hard it was! He was quite astonished to 
find the way in which that great ‘“‘I” had intruded 
itself into all his sentences. If not leading off, which 
was its most frequent position, it was somewhere in 
the middle: and if by the rarest chance it was not in 
the middle, you might be positively certain of finding 
The conyersation would have been 
utterly incomplete, without head or tail, if big “I” 
had not been the subject. 

Mr. Wiseman, looking back, saw it now, and man- 
fully began his campaign against himself. He stepped 
about from fireplace to piano, and from the piano 
back to the tea-table, looking after every one, praising 
this, and noticing that. 

‘*My dear,” said the meek little wife, ‘‘ pray sit 
down, and rest a little.” 

‘*My dear,” said her husband kindly, ‘‘I have had 
nothing to tire me—ahem ! walking is not tiring.” 

‘*TIs business still dull?” inquired she. She was 
always interested in his affairs; if she had not been, 
it would haye gone hard with her. 

‘* Rather. I have allowed—hum! Kerr is going to 
get a week’s holiday, and some of the rest afterwards.” 

“Kerr got a week!” Mrs. Wiseman paused. 
‘¢ Will you let me send a little parcel to his mother ? 
she is so poor, and a better creature never lived.” 

‘*A very good idea,” said the merchant heartily. 
‘¢ A bottle or two of port would do her no harm. Send 
her a dozen; perhaps not the best; yes, it shall be 
the very best, for I can afford to give it. Oh, dear! 
I mean there is plenty in the cellar.” 

Mrs. Wiseman rose joyfully. ‘‘I shall say inside it 
is from you.” 

‘*No, no,” said her husband hastily; ‘‘ say nothing 
of the sort. Don’t mention me. My dear,” he added, 
in a lower and a softer tone, ‘‘ don’t be vexed, if I say 
that you have helped to make me the old egotistical 
fool that I am, and you must help me to get right 
again. Now, I mustn’t begin to tell you about it, for 
that would set me on the tack again. Ask Butler if 
you want to know more. There, now, go to your 
parcel, my dear.” 

But once, at the end of the evening, the old habit 
rose beyond control; it was when Mr. Wiseman 
wished his guest good night. 

‘‘T have had a happy day,” he said, ‘‘ and to you, 
my dear friend, I owe it all. My own sermon I hope 
to remember the rest of my life.” 

And he did, and profited by it, and it was found 
among his private papers at his death, with ‘My 
Own Sermon,” written upon it in the merchant’s own 
hand. L. B. O. 
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THE battles between ritualist and anti-ritualist, and 
between Church-establishment and no Church-estab- 
lishment in Ireland, are so loud and long, that it is only in the 
intervals that men’s minds turn to those more homely ques- 
tions of life and morals which the greater controversies are 
believed to control. Two such matters, however, have 
lately been obtruding themselves on public notice, and that 
with considerable force. Further revelations connected 
with the failure of Overend, Gurney, and Co., have thrown 
a more lurid light than ever on the state of commercial 
morality ; and a communication from the Lord Chamberlain 
on the scantiness of female attire in certain members of the 
stage, has drawn attention to the moral bearings of the 
theatre. It is remarkable how often the old-fashioned 
moral judgments, that are apt to be ascribed to a bigoted 
period, and to be despised accordingly, come forward to 
demand the assent of a more advanced and, in its own 
judgment, enlightened age. Mr. Buckle, in his “ History 
of Civilisation,” sets himself to prove elaborately that St. 
Paul was utterly wrong when he wrote to Timothy that 
the love of money was the root of all evil. The senti- 
ment was not only false, but it showed great ingratitude. 
Was not the love of money the soul of modern enterprise ? 
Would our railways have been constructed, our fleets of 
merchant vessels equipped and despatched to carry our com- 
merce and civilisation to the ends of the earth, our great 
factories reared, giving employment to thousands, our fields 
brought to the very tip-top of productiveness, but for the 
hope of gain? It was clear that St. Paul knew nothing of 
the nineteenth century, or of the English race, with its spirit 
and enterprise, bred and fed by the love of money, flowing 
like sap through a tree, and ready to burst out at every point. 
Had Mr. Buckle lived and been present in the Mansion 
House, in the month of January, 1869, and seen the repre- 
sentatives of an old and honoured house in the dirt, and 
very deep in the dirt too, he might have been induced to 
moderate his tone, if he would not have gone so far as to 
admit that St. Paul was right after all. Unutterably pain- 
ful though it must be to any one whose fault was chiefly an 
error of judgment, to be mixed up with so much wickedness 
and misery, the whole process of exposure seems to be 
necessary to affix the stamp of reprobation to a species of 
dealing so wicked in the sight of God, and breeding so much 
suffering to man. The universal experience of the world, 
however, shows, that men will not be permanently restrained 
from evil ways if they merely feel that they are financially 
or socially perilous. We need a virtue with far deeper roots, 
for the permanent protection even of the temporal interests 
of society; even Lombard Street itself cannot repose 
securely except on something like Puritan sternness and 
scrupulosity—the spirit that DAREs Not do wrong. 

Then, with regard to the stage, it was said, people were 
really too hard on it. The profession numbered many most 
excellent men and women, the frequenters of the theatre 
were as sound and trustworthy members of society as their 
neighbours, and if only grossness were kept away, the ex- 
hilarating spectacles of the stage were calculated to 
brighten, and therefore to improve the spirits and lives of men. 
It is naturally asked by older-fashioned persons, to what, 
then, is this indecorousness of dress to be ascribed which 
has at last compelled the interference of the Lord Chamber- 
lain? Must there not be some tendency in these represen- 
tations towards that voluptuousness of taste which finds a 
pleasure in the immodest attire? And is it not a significant 
circumstance that the reproved practice involves the sacri- 
fice of what is at once the ornament and the protection of 
woman—the sense of delicacy, the instinct of modesty? 
Break off that enamel from a woman’s character, and what 
confidence is to be reposed in her? ‘The mere re- 
medying of what has been pointed out for the present, it 
is felt, will be a very small matter, if the style of amuse- 
ment that produces the tendency, and the taste that enjoys 
the excitement remain. We are again forced to see the 
necessity of deeper remedies, involving more radical changes 
in the deepest nature of men. 

Questions are sometimes raised, in connection with such 





facts, as tothe relative virtuousness of the younger gencrations 
among us, when compared with their fathers. Many are 
ready to say that there is a melancholy degeneracy, 
Frivolity, luxuriousness, pleasure-seeking, self-indulgence, 
are loudly declared by many to be the great symptoms of 
the time. Facts can be enumerated within the knowledge 
of any circle or coterie that give a measure of support to 
the assertion. Writers in the newspapers—the Daily 
Telegraph, for example—affirm that the young men of the 
present day are as a class becoming more and more devoted 
to the pleasures of gay life; and that every hour which 
they contrive to steal from their daily occupations at the 
desk or behind the counter, is devoted to the casino, the 
music-hall, the theatre, the public-house, and other places of 
an even more questionable nature. On the other hand, it is 
argued—as for example by the Nonconformist—that the 
young men of the last century were infinitely worse and 
more shameless than those of the present. Ours is the age 
of Young Men’s Christian Societies, Mutual Improvement 
Societies, Temperance Societies, and Sunday Schools, most 
of which are mainly carried on by the self-denying efforts 
of young men. Myriads of such are zealously assisting 
their fathers in the glorious work of social regeneration, and 
it is not fair to them to say that degeneracy is everywhere 
apparent in the rising generation. It seems to us that this 
view is much the more correct and sound. But along with 
this general improvement there is a counter-process going 
on, on a smaller scale indeed, but fitted perhaps to attract 
greater attention. When men, and especially Christian men, 
have prospered in the world and secured abundance, the 
temptation to self-indulgence and worldly enjoyment 
becomes much stronger than before. In the case of the 
men themselves who have risen, the temptation is held 
greatly in check by their previously acquired habits, and 
their opportunity of luxurious living may not have much 
effect in undermining their principles or corrupting their 
lives. But in the case of the younger members of their 
families, it is different. The abundance in which they 
revel takes away one great motive to industry, and 
unless Christian truth takes a firm hold of them, disposes 
them to look on the world rather as a scene of enjoyment 
than a school for discipline. We cannot wonder much if, in 
the case of such young persons, there is less fondness for 
work, less steadiness in work, and more tendency to pleasure, 
than there was in their fathers. And this class is a very 
prominent one, so that whatever is often found in it, is 
liable to be regarded as true of all. The great increase of 
wealth in our time naturally makes this class much larger 
than before. Nothing but vital Christianity can lay its 
hand on them with sufficient power to demand of them a 
self-control, an application to work, and an abstinence from 


| mere self-indulgence as rigid as if they had to eat their 





bread in the sweat of their brow. In addition to this, the 
growing independence of the age may be causing less 
deference to be shown to authority of any kind than 
before; and many young persons, not satisfied with the 
tradition or the testimony of their parents, may be attempting 
the somewhat hazardous experiment of trying life for them- 
selves, and learning mainly from personal experience “ to 
choose the good, and to refuse the evil.” 


WE have been getting a curious glimpse of convent life in 

England. Miss Saurin, a nun belonging to a convent 
in Hull, has been prosecuting the superior and another 
officer of the convent for ill-treatment of a very vexatious 
kind. She has accused the superior of trying to persecute 
her out of the convent, and for that end of resorting to 
numberless acts of tyranny. The tale of her sorrows is a 
remarkable one. Compelled to sweep the floor of a school 
on her knees with a hand-brush; prevented from reading 
the letters of her relatives; sent to look for something in a 
drawer containing a file of her unread letters; kept in 
ignorance of the death of her brother; compelled to work on 
Sundays and holidays; obliged to eat food which she could 
not bring herself to like, albeit she prayed for a relish, getting 
the hated food served to her amid a variety of little circum- 
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stances fitted to increase her disgust ;—such is the treatment 
of which she has complained as being deliberately adopted 
towards her on purpose to drive her from the convent. 
Such narratives, however horrible, are not felt to be very 
surprising. When a number of women consign themselves 
to a mode of life that crushes their natural instincts, and 
substitutes a grotesque discipline for the wholesome exercises 
of a godly life, it is felt that such scenes and sufferings as 
those complained of by Miss Saurin are only what may 
naturally be looked for. But Protestants may be allowed 
to wonder how it can be thought by any, that by giving or 
leaving their moncy to establish and maintain such institu- 
tions, they are not only pleasing God, but purchasing for 
themselves a right to heaven. One might fancy that rich 
and kind-hearted men, like the Marquis of Bute, whose 
wealth may be expected to flow freely for such purposes, 
could hardly be without shuddering at the mere possibility of 
contributing by their gifts to multiply such sufferings and 
spread such misery. In such countries as Italy and Spain 
the real character and tendencies of conventual institutions 
have been so plainly demonstrated, that thereformed govern- 
ments have made very short work of them. With us what 
is called a more liberal and tolerant spirit has reversed the 
judgment which our more experienced forefathers formed 
regarding them. The strong probability is, that, as in the 
other matters alluded to above, a bitter experience may one 
day bring us back to the old conclusion ; and that the public 
may come to see that there was nothing so very wild in the 
policy ascribed to Knox, with reference to institutions which 
had become the nurscries only of laziness and sensuality : 
* Pull down the nests, and the rooks will fly away.” 


AN interesting experiment has been going on in London, 

under the more immediate auspices of the Rev. Newman 
Hall, with the view of furnishing Christian ministrations for 
classes not formally connected with any religious denomina- 
tion. Mr. Miller, a Presbyterian, along with several gentlemen 
of other bodies, have secured St. James’s Hall for afternoon 
and evening services, and have made arrangements with the 
minister of Surrey Chapel to give his services for a limited 
time. The class of persons sought to be attracted are not 
the lowest, but rather persons attached to the Episcopalian 
service, but embarrassed by the present state of things, and 
liable to fall out of the habit of worshipping in public any- 
where. It was accordingly resolved to adopt in part the 
prayers used by the Established Church, and to combine 
these with the use of free prayer at the close of the afternoon 
service. A correspondent of a London paper gives an 
account of the service on a recent afternoon, stating that the 
hall was quictly filled with a crowd of persons belonging 
apparently to the middle and shop-keeping classes. Nearly 
all were provided with Mr. Newman Hall’s hymn-book, and 
many with the Book of Common Prayer. Hymns, the 
Litany, and a collection then followed, after which Mr. Hall 
delivered a short and earnest discourse on Faith, followed by 
a short prayer, at the close of which he announced that there 
would be a free prayer meeting for a quarter of an hour. 
Most of the congregation remained for this mecting—which 
was opened by the hymn, “Just asI am, without one plea,” 
two short but touching prayers following from persons in the 
room, a short prayer from Mr. Hall bringing the proceedings 
toa conclusion. ‘The whole service lasted exactly an hour and 
a quarter. ‘he evening service was conducted in a similar 
manner, but was more crowded than that of the afternoon, 
and attended by more of the working class. This kind of 
service, combining in a modified degree liturgical devotions 
with free prayer, evangelical hymns and evangelical preach- 
ing with the solemnity of the ancient order, is thought to be 
suitable to many persons in London, and it is anticipated 
that what has been begun as an experiment may become a 
permanent service. 


PAIN naturally continues to excite much interest and 
attention. ‘he atrocious murder of the Governor of 
Burgos in the very precincts of the cathedral, has excited 
everywhere a thrill of horror, which is not diminished by 
the apologetical manner in which some of the Church 
papers refer to the crime. Murdered and mutilated, if not 
by the ecclesiastics, at least with something more than 





their passive acquiescence, while taking the inventory of 
cathedral property which the Government required, he is 
called by the Monde ‘‘a brutal functionary,’’ and it is asked, 
“Can any one suppose religion can be insulted, the churches 
robbed, and the ecclesiastical orders dispersed, without pro- 
voking sentiments of indignation in the breasts of Spaniards? 
Who can suppose that they will consent to see their beloved 
Madonnas, whom their artless faith ornamented, despoiled 
of their jewels? . . . . In that country where the head is 
warm, the hand prompt, and faith ardent and mingled with 
passion, sacrilege invokes murder, and the poniard is had 
recourse to, where justice fails. If the assassination is 
criminal and deplorable, its responsibility should be laid to 
the charge of those who provoked it. Instead of that, the 
Holy See is made to bear the burden. The events at 
Burgos have been turned into a pretext for a riot at Madrid, 
during which the Nuncio was insulted, and the Pontifical 
arms torn from the gate of his palace. The cause of this 
excessive animosity is the refusal of the Papal Government 
to receive the Spanish ambassador. What matter for 
astonishment can there be in the circumstance that the 
Holy See refuses to recognise an Administration which has 
only made itself remarkable, thus far, by acts of violenee 
and spoilation against the Church?” 

The Spaniards, from very early times, have been dis- 
tinguished for the profusion with which they have lavished 
treasure in decorating churches. Vessels of gold and silver, 
says the correspondent of the Daily News, jewels of enor- 
mous value, and pictures of countless price, have been freely 
consecrated to the worship of the Virgin and the saints. 
The clergy have been the custodiers of these, and many of 
them have sadly betrayed their trust. It is not always they 
‘who break through” that are the thieves; robbery is 
often effected from within. This very week a priest has 
been sent to prison, charged with robbing his convent of 
some articles of great value. They were missing from his 
convent, and search being made, were found in his house. 
The same writer says that in order to secure that the trea- 
sures of the churches should not be removed, the order of 
the Government for taking inventories of them was com- 
municated simultaneously and privately to the governors, 
before being published in the Gazette. But it was evident 
that there were traitors in the camp, for the Pensamiento 
Espanol, one of the most bigoted of the Church papers in 
Madrid, got hold of a copy and published it. The editor 
and the publisher of the paper have been imprisoned, on 
the charge of attempt to excite sedition and of calumniating 
the Government. ‘The inventories required by Government 
did not embrace objects directly connected with public wor- 
ship, or used in its celebration, but books, manuscripts, 
coins, medals, and any other objects that might serve to 
illustrate science or literature. These were to be secularised, 
on the ground that “the products of genius belong not to 
individuals, but to the whole nation.” 

A more pleasing narrative from Spain gives an account 
of the first celebration of public worship by Spanish Pro- 
testants in Madrid. The preacher on this occasion was 
Pastor Ruet, who has done great service for Protestantism 
in Algeria, and the service was held in the Plaza de Santa 
Catalina de los Donados. The writer already quoted says, 
that, as he passed up the staircase, he heard for the first 
time since he left England congregational singing to one of 
Luther’s grand old tunes. ‘The room was crowded, and 
many had to leave, unable to find mere standing-room. The 
preacher wore a black gown and white lappets; and the 
service, which he read in Spanish, was part of the English 
Prayer-Book. ‘The singing was from a printed sheet of 
four hymns, which was given to every person on entering. 
One of these was a translation of the well-known hymn— 

* Just as I am, without one plea, 
But that thy blood was shed for me.” 
The number present was about one hundred and forty, 
of whom a goodly number were Protestants, as was evident 
from the singing, which in Romish churches is left all to the 
priests. On the present occasion, the singing was started 
with a heartiness and a precision impossible to those not ac- 
customed to it, and the congregation so easily took it up, 
and sustained it, as to prove that most of them were familiar 
with the music. A noticeable feature was the number of 
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men present. There were not a dozen females, nor half-a- 
dozen children. Worship of a similar nature had been held 
in houses on previous weeks, but this was the first occasion 
of a properly public service. 

The intense dissatisfaction caused among the clergy by 
the toleration of Protestant worship in Madrid, and the 
prospect of the erection of a Protestant church, is seen from 
the furious spirit of the Iglesia on the subject,—a clerical 
paper that has just been started. “Ifthe decree,” says the 
Iglesia, “ which permits a Protestant church to be erected in 
Madrid be certain, it will be difficult to find persons to con- 
struct it. And if they try it, we shall see of what the 
Spanish people are capable when offended in their religious 
unity! Singular destiny! In this century no other thing 
is spoken of but unity, while they wish to lose that which 
they possess,—the most beautiful unity of the citizens—that 
of pr@ying at the foot of the same altar! ... After all the 
shamming about the Iberian union, they wish to throw 
amongst the Spaniards all. those disunions which make 
England and the United States of America equally ludicrous 
in point of religion. First they employ the masses to de- 
stroy the Catholic churches, and afterwards they give license 
to the Protestants to erect new temples! But these same 
Protestants, all the time they are building one of their 
churches, will have reason to feel that its duration will be 
but temporary. If in Spain there are to be found Spaniards 
sufficiently advanced in impiety to throw down churches 
consecrated to the Catholic religion,—apostolic and Roman, 
—and the only true one, can we not affirm that there will 
not be wanting some who will be sufficiently fervent in their 
faith to destroy the church which on Nov. 9, 1868, the minis- 
ter Romero Ortiz permitted to be dedicated to heresy ?” 

We have no doubt the Iglesia is quite right in claiming 
for the Church sons sufficiently lawless for this outrage, 
especially after what has taken place at Burgos. We doubt, 
however, whether their courage will be equal to their frenzy 
But if the prospect of a single Protestant church can thus 
throw the Church party into a fever, how must they feel 
towards the movement, now in progress, for printing and 
disseminating a million of Gospels? This undertaking of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society is not a mere Quixotic 
speculation, but rests on the actual demand for the Scrip- 
tures which has been experienced in various parts of the 
peninsula. A country where the Spanish Bible has been 
printed secretly in a cellar, must have numbers of people 
eager to read in their own tongue the wonderful Words of 
God. We are told that there are in Spain about three 
thousand persons more or less engaged in endeavours to 
make known the truth. One man is reported as having 
hired a stall in an arcade where he sells of the Gospel of St. 
Matthew some three hundred copies daily. In Cordova the 
movement is very active. Regarding Valladolid, the capital 
of Old Castile, a very interesting letter, addressed to Mr. S. 
Southall, of Leeds, has been published. ‘‘ Public attention,” 
it says, “has been arrested to the truth, and very specially 
by a visit of our devoted Carrasco, who was able to gain the 
ear of large audiences in what was, in September last, the 
church of the Jesuits, now the ‘Temple of Liberty,’ whilst 
he treated, in a course of three lectures, the subject of 
religious liberty. The first night, the addresses not having 
been ee, announced, about two thousand came. The 
second night, to hear the subject of religious liberty treated 
from a scriptural point of view, four thousand eager hearers 
pressed into the church. The last night, when the subject 
was treated historically, and the blood of the martyrs of 
Valladolid itself was brought in testimony against the in- 
tolerance of Rome, large numbers left unable to gain entrance 
into the temple. The interest manifested was absorbing. 
Our young friend’s reception was nothing else than enthu- 
siastic; and amidst the many warm wishes with which he 
was greeted as he descended from the pulpit, let me record 
one only, that of an old woman, who, grasping his hand, 
said, ‘God give your tongue fifty years of health to tell 
such blessed truths !’” 

Two effects have flowed from such labours at Valladolid ; 
a great increase in the demand for Scriptures and tracts: 
and a very furious pastoral from the Cardinal Archbishop. 
This gentleman is horrified at the attempt of the herctics to 
bring to Spain all the false religions in the world, in room 





of the only true one which the nation loves and venerates, 
“Tn this noble and religious city of Valladolid, some heretics 
have established themselves, who dedicate themselves to dis- 
tribute traets and pamphlets, to expose books, and to sell muti- 
lated and corrupt Bibles, in order to propagate the errors of 
Luther and Calvin, as well as other new ones, and to make 
proselytes among the honourable labourers, to whom, more- 
over, they offer the venom of their detestable doctrines by 
means of discourses und lectures, which they give on certain 
days ; and this they do publicly, to the astonishment and 
universal disgust of every one.’’ One thing is very plain; 
whether it be encyclicals in Latin or pastorals in Spanish, 
anathemas in Irish or diatribes in French, there is no beat- 
ing Rome in the language of abuse. Her sincerity in some 
things may be open to question; but the sincerity of her 
denunciations who can doubt ? 


ADAGASCAR for some time has furnished a succession of 
most interesting accounts of Christian progress ; but on 


| the present occasion, the climax is reached. Two events have 


occurred: the coronation of the new queen, and the opening 
of the second of four memorial churches devoted to the 
memory of the martyrs. The coronation took place on the 
3rd September, and was memorable for its Christian charac- 
ter. All marks of idolatry or of divination were banished. 
The Bible—a handsome copy presented to the queen’s pre- 
decessor by the British and Foreign Bible Society—lay on a 
small table in front of Her Majesty, the crown lying upon 
another. On the four sides of the canopy raised over the 
royal seat, were inscribed in brass letters, ‘Glory be unto 
God,” * Peace on Earth,” ‘Good will among Men,” “ God 
shall be with us.’’ In the Queen’s speech, which was well 
received, was a clause promising liberty of conscience: 
“This is my word to you in regard to the praying: it is not 
enforced, it is not hindered, for God made you.” The 
missionaries were welcomed to the ceremony, and invited to 
share in the national rejoicings. About three or four thou- 
sand persons were present on the occasion, among whom the 
greatest order prevailed. 

The opening of the memorial church at Ambohipotsy took 
place on the 17th November. The Queen and the Prime Mi- 
nister were invited to attend, and though strong influence was 
used to prevent them from attending, on the ground that 
neither the Emperor of the French northe Queen of England 
would do such a thing, they agreed to be present. The 
crowd was enormous. After the National Anthem had been 
sung, the Prime Minister, in the name of the people, paid the 
usual hasina tothe Queen. Then turning to the congregation, 
he gave a short address, urging them to become Christians, 
by trusting in Christ and accepting the Bible as the Word 
of God. He assured them that by so doing they would not 
be worshipping the forefathers of the white people, but the 
God who created them, and Christ who died for their guilt. 
The regular services embraced the reading of some papers, 
reading of Scripture, singing of hymns, a prayer offered by 
the Prime Minister’s nephew, a sermon by the native pastor, 
and a sermon by one of the missionaries. The Queen mani- 
fested a deep interest on the occasion, and observing that 
the pulpit Bible was nota very elegant one, sent for her 
own handsome copy, and expressed her desire that it should 
be made use of. 
~ Among other things indicating the progress of Chris- 
tianity, Sunday markets have been changed to Monday. 
Some anxiety has been felt by the missionaries lest the 
active interest of the authorities in regard to religion should 
be carried to the length of an endeavour to controlit. The 
Government has been so much in the habit of doing every- 
thing for the people, that there is some risk of their being 
tempted to undertake the management of their religion. This 
the missionaries will not agree to, and it is to be hoped that 
it will not be attempted. It is certainly very remarkable 
that within so short a period the Government of Madagascar 
should have changed from being the most persecuting, to 
be the most fostering, towards Christianity. It will be 
even more remarkable if that heathen island shall by-and- 
by exhibit to the world the spectacle of kings and queens 
the nursing fathers and mothers of the church of Christ, yet 
allowing her to stand fast in the liberty with which Christ 
has made her free. 
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SIMPSON Pencil 
SUuiNES SPENCE’S 


> 
prize menay| NEW, USEFUL, AND CHEAP 


Dublin SPRING SILKS, 


Exhibition, 


i.” | SPRING MANTLES, 


pling, 


Epiypors: SPRING DRESSES. 


LONDON: 116, CHEAPSIDE, EC. |JAMES SPENCE and Co., 


aR ent ere Oe exes Sf Werk, cout five te 76, 77, & 78, ST. PAUL'S CHURCHYARD. 











FOR COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, AND NEURALGIA, 
(THE GREAT REMEDY of the day is Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE: a few doses will cure all 


incipient cases. Caution.—The extraordinary medical reports on the efficacy of chlorodyne renders it of vital importance that the public 
should obtain the gexuine, which is now sold under the protection of Government authorising a stamp bearing the words ** Dr. J. Collis Browne's 
Chiorodyne,” without which ncne is genuine. See decision of Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood, the “ Times,” July 16, 1864, Sold in bottles, 
1s. 1}d., 28, 9d., and 4s. 6d., by all Chemists. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 
33, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, W.O. 


Furnish OETZMANN « co, 


FURNITURF, BEDDING, CARPETS, DRAPERY, 
Your House FURNISHING IRONMONGERY, CHINA, GLASS, BRUSHES, &c. 


A Descriptive Catalogue containing Prices of every Household Requisite, Post Free. 
Thr oughout. 67,69, 71, & 73, Hampstead Rd‘, near Tottenham-Court-Rd. 


8S § A.ALLENS 


—_—s : ion never fails to restore — 

A S NN This preparatio its Original Color and Dean, t Fadeq Hair ye = 
Fs : ‘3 s* SS 
Mmpeecas\\ It causes the Hair to grow| [t cures & prevents Baldness. (Aaa HE see. HAND SEW- 
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a perfect Hair Restorer HaSBES ING MACHINE (Ame- 
t stops the Hair from) and Lair Dressin ib oe $F) ]} | rican) will hem, fell, bird 
0 I ig com- \" 7 : 457, ’ ibe % ? 
falling off bined. SLY | and do every Kind or sewing’ 


Sol, i 
Sales Office Chemists & Perfumers, in tarze bottles, 6. Every machine guaranteed 











on . o to work equal to pattern sent. 
66, High Holborn, London, See patterns of work, list 


of distinguished patronesses, 


i and testimonials post free. 
C. L. WEIR, 2, Carlisle St., 
‘ Soho §q., London, W. 
Not Charles Street. 


Note Address! 
AGENTS Wanten, 


COUGHS, ASTHMA, th PARIS ben ere pe 
INCIPIENT CONSUMPTION jG. “Bi. 


ARE FFFFOTO'LIY CURED BY 2 recommendation, 
KEATING’S COUGH LOZENGES. | pit lg er 


RECENT TESTIMONIAL, 
August 23, 1868. 
Dear Sir,—Having tried your Cough Lozenges in Indis, | have much | ' 
pleasure in testifying to their beneficial effects in cases of Inci; ient Con- | * 
sumption, Asthma, and Bronchial A ffections ; so good a medicine ought —_—- 
to be known to be appreciated. I have .c.. it largely with the) ,,“poO7 JO} JUST[I0xXE 


best results. . B. G., 
Apothecary H. M. Indian Medical Service. A[Sutpesoxg ,, : wodey siommp 
To Mr. THomas Keatina. eee 
Prepared and sold in boxes, tins, and bottles of various sizes, by ‘PopsvAs Tepe OZIIg 4Tu9 


THOMAS KEATING, Chemist, &«., 79, St. Paul's Churchyard, London. | * ‘ 
Sold Retail by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Vendors in the World. Cd 9 8T NO ILI ig IH x a N 0 a N 0 z 
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MANUFACTURERS TO THE QUEEN. | 


ONLY PRIZE MEDALS, ONLY SILVER MEDAL, 
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| THEIR GENUINE avo DOUBLE SUPERFINE ARE THE QUALITIES PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED FOR FAMILY USE.| 


HIGHLY ney INFANTS AND B AT i V | a L FE 
an &POLs, PATENT 
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A” | 0% 


PATENT PERFECT (4 aN PERFECT 
CORN FLOUR. SAFETY é SAFETY! 
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“SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING OF THE KIND KNOWN.”— Cn Ee Oe 
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‘LEA & PERRINS’, 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. (2 7 : ; 


|TABLE DELICACIES, | 
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$ N PURVEYORS TO THE QUEEN. 

:“GO0D SAUCE,’ SAUCE. 3 PROPRIETORS OF : 
3 F;- CAPTAIN WHITE'S ORIENTAL PICKLE |: 


Mi AND CURRY PASTE. 
#,® See name on wrapper, label, bottle, and iE nrintninns hese 
stopper. Sold by Crosse & Blackwell, London, [| Sold retail in all parts of the World, and ° 


and by all dealers in Sau-es. Wholesale at the Manufactory, 
BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS. ' 
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NS 3 EDALS, PARIS EXHIBITION 
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